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CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  just  two  days  after  the  eventful 
ball,  which  had,  as  it  were,  formed  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  child-life  of 
Genevieve  and  her  more  womanly  pursuits, 
that,  as  she  was  sitting  with  her  father  in 
the  drawing-room  of  their  hotel,  and  deeply 
occupied  with  a  drawing  she  had  just  begun, 
a  visitor  was  announced,  and  Lord  St. 
Clare  entered  the  room. 

The  surprise  of  Mr.  Malcolm  at  this  un- 
expected event  was  not  near  so  great  as 
that    of  Genevieve.      In    her    close    com 
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panionship  with  Lady  Windermere  and  her 
friends,  she  had  not  failed  to  hear  it  de- 
clared over  and  over  again  that  "it  was  a 
known  fact  that  Lord  St,  Clare,  among  other 
peculiarities,  had  taken  a  violent  dislike  to 
all  his  own  countrymen,  and  declined  asso- 
ciating with  them."  And  this  was  coupled 
with  the  most  minute  and  exaggerated  de- 
scription of  the  character,  manners,  and 
thoughts  of  a  person  of  whom,  in  reality, 
they  knew  nothing.  A  bowing  acquaintance 
was  all  that  any  one  of  the  party  could 
claim,  and  yet  they  did  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce a  verdict  of  the  most  extraordinary 
precision  upon  every  point  connected  with 
him. 

One  said  he  was  mad — another  that  he 
was  certainly  known  to  be  very  odd,  w  hile 
a  third  affirmed  that  he  was  exceedingly  ill- 
tempered,  and  a  fourth  insisted  that  to  a 
positive  certainty  they  knew  that  an  uu- 
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happy  attachment  was  the  cause  of  his  never 
going  out. 

The  truth  of  any  one  of  these  allegations 
Genevieve  had  never  thouo^ht  of  seekinir, 
for  the  particular  quahties  of  Lord  St.  Clare 
were  a  matter  of  great  indifference  to  her ; 
but  the  variety  of  rumours  of  which  he  was 
the  subject  had  left  a  strong  impression  on  her 
mind,  and  certainly  not  one  of  an  agreeable 
nature  She  had,  it  is  true,  known  Lord  St. 
Clare  at  Florence,  but  that  was  more  than 
two  years  before,  and  two  years  at  the  age 
of  Genevieve  made  a  great  difference.  She 
could  not  remember  much  about  him,  except 
that  he  was  a  tall  dark  man,  who  used  to 
ride  a  beautiful  black  horse,  which  was  a 
much  greater  attraction  to  her  than  the 
merits  or  graces  of  the  owner. 

When  she  heard  of  his  being  at  Baden, 
she  neither  felt  glad  nor  sorry,  and  had  it 
not  been   for   the   eternal   conversation  of 
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Lady  Windermere  about  him,  she  would 
probably  have  scarcely  remembered  that  he 
was  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  place  in 
which  she  resided. 

As  it  was,  however,  a  feeling  of  curiosity 
was  mingled  with  the  surprise  she  felt  at 
his  unexpected  visit,  and,  as  after  the  first 
greeting,  lie  sat  at  a  little  distance  from 
her,  talking  to  Mr.  Malcolm,  she  ventured 
to  take  a  critical  survey  of  the  man  of 
whom  she  had  heard  so  many  extraordi- 
nary rumours. 

Lord  St.  Clare,  certainly,  neither  looked 
mad,  nor  odd,  nor  ill-tempered.  His  figure 
was  good  and  his  face  handsome,  but  not 
possessing  the  regular  outline  of  feature 
which  so  distinguished  the  beauty  of 
Mr.  Malcolm  and  Laura.  Accustomed 
to  these  almost  faultless  faces,  Genevieve 
was  not  at  first  struck  witli  the  beauty 
of  Lord  St.  Clare  ;  but  when,  upon  some 
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slight  observation  on  her  part,  he  turned 
round  and  answered  her  with  a  smile, 
she  acknowledged  that  there  was  some- 
thing remarkable  in  his  look.  She  could 
not  exactly  define  the  impression  they 
made  upon  her,  but  she  felt  that  she  could 
not  meet  the  glance  of  those  large  soft 
eyes  with  the  calmness  with  which  she 
viewed  the  rest  of  the  world.  They 
seemed  to  look  through  her,  and  her  own 
hastily  sought  the  paper  on  which  she 
was  engaged. 

She  bent  her  head  over  her  drawing,  in 
order  to  hide  her  confusion. 

There  was,  however,  nothing  so  very 
terrible  about  Lord  St.  Clare.  He  laughed 
and  talked  very  like  other  people,  only 
that  his  voice  was  sweeter,  and  his  remarks 
to  her  seemed  not  quite  the  same  as  those 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  hear.  He 
talked  more  of  things  than  of  people,  and 
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several  times  he  said  exactly  what  she  was 
thinking  herself. 

In  a  little  while,  she  began  to  be  less 
afraid  of  him,  and  when  he  came  up  to  the 
table  where  she  was  sitting,  and  asked  leave 
to  look  at  her  drawing,  his  manner  was  so 
good-natured  and  simple,  that  she  began 
to  wonder  why  she  had  thought  him  so  dis, 
agreeable  at  first. 

Genevieve  drew  beautifully,  particularly 
in  landscape.  She  had  a  real  love  for  the 
art,  and  had  already  taken  several  of  the 
most  striking  views  of  the  adjacent  country. 
Lord  St.  Clare,  who,  with  the  same  talent, 
had  attained  a  much  higher  degree  of  excel- 
lence, carefully  examined  the  drawing  which 
she  had  committed  to  him,  admired  its 
beauties,  which  indeed  were  numerous,  and 
quietly  pointed  out  some  trifling  defects, 
all  with  so  gentle  and  friendly  a  manner, 
exactly  as  if  he  had  known  her  his  whole 
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life,  that  Genevieve  soon  found  herself  talk- 
ing to  him  nearly  as  gaily  as  she  would 
have  done  to  her  father,  and  quite  forgot 
those  great  eyes  which  had  so  alarmed  her 
at  first. 

Lord  St.  Clare  stayed  a  long  time,  and 
when  he  was  gone,  all  the  faults  he  had 
found  in  her  drawing  were  instantly  cor- 
rected, and  a  very  masterly  performance 
was  the  result.  She  worked  all  day,  in 
order  to  bring  up  her  old  castle,  with  the 
torrent  rushing  over  the  rocks  at  its  base, 
to  the  highest  possible  degree  of  finish.  She 
wondered  whether  Lord  St.  Clare  would 
ever  ask  to  see  it  again.  But  he  did  ilot 
ask,  for  he  came  again  the  next  morning, 
at  the  very  same  hour ;  and  when  Gene- 
vieve came  into  the  room,  she  found  him 
sitting  before  the  easel,  where  the  drawing, 
in  a  very  forward,  though  still  incomplete 
state,  had  remained  since  the  day  before. 
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And  so  it  happened  every  day.  Lord  St. 
Clare,  with  the  simplicity  that  distinguished 
all  his  actions,  made  no  fuss  about  his 
visits.  He  went  and  came  as  though  it 
had  been  the  habit  of  his  whole  life ;  but 
Genevieve  remarked  that,  whenever  she 
was  joined  by  any  one,  except  Laura  or 
her  father,  he  instantly  disappeared.  He 
rode  out  with  her  whenever  he  had  ascer- 
tained that  Mr.  Malcolm  was  to  be  her  only 
companion,  and  the  careful  father  soon  con- 
trived that  the  daily  peregrinations  of  his 
daughter,  to  one  or  other  of  the  most  roman- 
tic spots  in  the  neighbourhood,  should  not 
be*disturbed  by  any  unnecessary  number  of 
attendants. 

With  what  delight  did  he  watch  the 
growing  intimacy  of  Lord  St.  Clare  with 
himself  and  Genevieve.  He  scarcely  dared 
to  form  a  hope,  and  much  less  a  plan,  but 
visions  of  great  glory  shone  before  his  eyes. 
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This  feeling,  however,  was  not  shared 
by  all  who  pretended  to  take  a  deep  inte- 
rest in  the  welfare  of  Gene  vie  ve.  Little 
as  she  was  aware  of  it,  before  long  a  viru- 
lent jealousy  towards  her  had  sprung  up  in 
the  heart  of  her  sworn  friend  and  protec- 
tress, Lady  Windermere. 

It  seemed  an  absurdity,  but  such  was  the 
fact.  Genevieve — ^lonely,  motherless,  and 
unaided — was  a  charming  object  for  the 
showy  patronage  of  her  noble  Mend ;  but 
sought  for,  supported  by  the  evident  admi- 
ration of  a  man  in  the  position  of  Lord  St. 
Clare,  she  was  raised  to  an  equality  with 
herself,  and  at  once  became  a  rival  ^- 
ceedingly  to  be  dreaded. 

It  did  not  require  a  very  great  length  of 
time  to  change  the  heart  of  Lady  Winder- 
mere towards  any  of  her  female  friends. 
A  day,  an  hour  was  enough;  for  the  smallest 
appearance^  of  success,  except  through  her 
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means,  was  an  unpardonable  crime.  She 
had  professed  to  be  very  anxious  to  do  a 
great  deal  for  Genevieve  ;  but  she  did  not 
choose  that  she  should  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing without  her. 

It  may  be  imagined  what  a  sensation 
the  news  of  the  first  visit  of  Lord  St. 
Clare  to  Mr.  Malcolm  and  his  daughter, 
excited  in  the  somewhat  worn-out  coterie^ 
which  every  evening  was  bound  to  assemble 
round  the  table  of  the  great  Lady  Winder- 
mere. At  first  it  was  hailed  with  delight, 
both  by  her  and  Mrs.  Beaumont ;  for  they 
looked  upon  it  as  an  undoubted  omen  of  his 
iiffention  of  attaching  himself  to  their  party 
— and  a  great  accession  of  consequence  was 
therefrom  joyfully  anticipated;  but,  when 
day  after  day  passed  over,  and  no  Lord  St. 
Clare  appeared,  the  wrath  of  the  two  friends 
began  to  grow  more  fierce. 

Of  course,  Genevieve  had  been  instantly 
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desired  to  "  bring  him  ;"  and  Lady  Winder- 
mere as  fully  expected  to  see  him  walk  into 
her  room  as  if  he  had  been  an  habitual 
visitor ;  but  it  was  not  so  easy  a  matter 
''to bring"  Lord  St.  Clare  to  do  anything 
he  did  not  choose  to  do,  as  persons  unac- 
quainted with  his  character  might  have  sup- 
posed. 

He  had  duly  received  the  invitation  from 
the  lips  of  the  unembarrassed  Genevieve, 
who  had  not  yet  arrived  at  that  pitch  of 
young  ladyism  which  could  make  her  sus- 
pect that  he  would  think  that  she  gave  it 
unauthorised,  or  with  any  design  of  attract- 
ing him  towards  herself;  but  he  had  met  it 
at  once  with  a  gentle,  but  very  decided,  re- 
fusal ;  and  Genevieve,  who  instinctively  felt 
that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  society 
of  her  friends  was  distasteful  to  him,  forbore 
to  make  any  inquuies  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
decision. 
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Matters  became  worse  after  the  next 
weekly  ball.  Lord  St.  Clare  not  only  went 
there,  but  danced  with  Genevieve,  both  a 
waltz  and  quadrille ;  but  in  vain  the  snowy 
shoulders  of  Mrs.  Beaumont  were  constantly 
displayed  close  to  him,  he  took  not  the 
slightest  notice  of  her,  except  once,  to  say, 
"  that  the  room  was  very  hot,"  an  observa- 
tion, which  might  have  been  intended  as  an 
apology  for  the  scantiness  of  her  clothing  ; 
while  to  Lady  Windermere,  who  was  not 
dancing,  he  merely  bowed. 

This  evening,  completely  exhausted  the 
small  amount  of  endurance  possessed  by 
these  two  ladies,  who  feeling  themselves 
thus  quietly  slighted,  made  common  cause 
against  poor  Genevieve,  the  imaginary 
cause  of  their  misfortune.  Of  course, 
nothing  very  open  could  have  been  at- 
tempted, but  a  series  of  petty  annoyances 
and  contradictions,  and  unmistakeable  small 
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words  of  spite,  soon  proved  to  her,  that  her 
monopoly  of  the  attentions  of  Lord  St. 
Clare,  was  an  unpardonable  offence  to  her 
married  friends. 

Their  anger  could  scarcely  be  concealed, 
and  even  Laura,  who  was  perfectly  innocent 
of  the  whole  thing,  was  forcibly  included  in 
their  displeasure.  Genevieve,  who  did  not 
want  for  intelligence  in  reading  the  hearts 
of  those  around  her,  was  excessively  an- 
noyed, especially  as  she  had  scarcely  yet  be- 
g-un  to  consider  the  society  of  Lord  St. 
Clare  so  inseparable  from  her  idea  of  happi- 
ness, as  to  make  her  dread  losing  it,  as  the 
worst  misfortune  which  could  befal  her. 

This  division  in  the  camp,  although 
studiously  concealed,  did  not  tend  much  to 
enliven  the  sojourn  of  Lady  Windermere  at 
Baden,  and  having  exhausted  all  its  gaieties, 
she  began  to  talk  seriously  of  arranging  her 
plans  for  returning  homewards. 
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The  announcement  of  her  intention, 
appeared  to  be  the  signal  of  a  general  break 
up  of  the  society  which  had  so  long  held 
togetlier,  and  if  it  had  not  the  effect  of  de- 
priving Genevieve  of  one  of  her  admirers, 
was  at  least  the  means  of  bringing  another 
to  a  decision,  which  had  been  for  some  time 
agitating  his  mind. 

Baron  Eegnier,  who  ever  since  the  de- 
parture of  Count  Bergensdorff,  had  re- 
doubled his  assiduities  towards  Genevieve, 
having,  as  he  considered,  expended  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  bouquets,  and  danced  as 
many  waltzes  and  polkas,  as  would  satisfy 
the  most  inveterate  follower  of  Terpsichore, 
made  his  proposals  in  due  form ;  and  in  a 
very  long  and  elaborate  letter,  condescended 
to  explain  to  her,  that  it  was  in  her  power 
to  bestow  the  most  perfect  happiness  on  the 
most  imperfect  of  mortals,  and  that  all  he 
had  to  offer  in  return,  was  hhnsell  and  his 
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auburn  curls,  and  the  possible  reversion  of  a 
very  small  estate  in  iS"ormandy,  provided  he 
outlived  a  certain  number  of  relations. 

This  was  the  substance  of  the  very  con- 
fused communication  which  Genevieve,  with 
a  blushing  cheek,  laid  before  her  father. 
With  a  smile  upon  his  lip,  and  triumph  on 
his  brow,  Mr.  Malcolm  pressed  his  daughter 
to  his  heart;  and  the  laughing  observation  of 
'^  So  Genevieve,  here  are  your  love  affairs 
beginning  already,"  did  not  tend  much  to 
calm  the  agitation  which  this  first  idea  of 
her  marriage,  however  unwelcome,  had  na- 
turally caused. 

Mr.  Malcolm,  however,  kindly  undertook 
to  communicate  her  refusal  to  the  Baron, 
who  utterly  discomfited,  and  quite  aware  of 
the  habits  of  the  coterie  to  which  he  be 
longed,  did  not  choose  to  stay  and  expose 
himself  to  then-  vulgar  gossip,  and  with  a 
sigh  of  adieu  to  Genevieve  and  his  golden 
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dreams,  started  the  same  evening  for 
Paris. 

Another  gap  was  thus  left  in  the  circle  of 
Lady  Windermere,  but  though  the  cause 
was  pretty  nearly  divined,  it  was  not  dis- 
tinctly ascertained,  for  the  Baron  had  never 
actually  confided  his  intentions  to  any 
one,  and  Mr.  Malcolm  and  Genevieve  were 
equally  discreet. 

The  surmise  of  the  matter  was,  however, 
sufficient  for  Lady  Windermere.  She  began 
to  look  upon  Genevieve  in  the  light  of  a 
dangerous  rival ;  and  even  the  long  lank 
figure  of  Mr.  Bolton,  who  always  looked 
like  a  consumptive  greyhound,  found  more 
than  its  original  favour  in  her  sight,  when 
she  considered  the  dangerous  proximity  of 
a  being,  who  could  thus  carry  off"  admirers 
from  the  whole  world,  and  that  Avithout 
altering  for  a  moment  a  smgle  habit  of 
her  life. 
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There  must  be  some  peculiar  charm 
about  her,  .  and,  as  Lady  Windermere 
never  acknowledged  any  but  her  own,  she 
decided  that  it  was  the  reputation  of  Gene- 
yieve's  fortune  that  thus  brought  every  one 
to  her  feet.  Bitterly  did  she  then  regret 
her  own  exaggerated  statements  upon  this 
point,  but  the  harm  was  done,  and  there 
was  no  remedy  for  it.  She  resolved  to  be 
more  cautious  in  future ;  and  confine  h6r 
protection  to  those  whose  \vant  of  attrac- 
tions would  be  her  safeguard  against  the 
desertion  of  her  friends. 

In  the  meantime,  her  stay  at  Baden  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  In  another  week  her 
course  of  water-drinking  would  conclude, 
and  if  she  and  Mrs.  Beaumont  did  not 
mean  to  remain  there — reduced  to  their 
original  adorers,  Sir  Henry  Perceval  and 
Mr.  Bolton  —  they  must  make  up  their 
minds  to  depart. 

VOL.  III.  C 
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Every  one  was  going,  or  talking  of  going. 
Sir  Aubrey  Mannering,  having  heard  from 
his  friend,  Count  Bergensdorff,  that  his 
return  that  season  to  Baden  was  impossible, 
had  actually  fixed  the  day,  leaving  his 
losses,  but,  unfortunately !  not  his  evil 
qualities  behind  him.  The  departure  of 
Lord  Eardley,  of  course,  would  follow. 

There  would  be  no  one  then  left,  except 
Mr.  Malcolm  and  Genevieve,  who  were  too 
much  occupied  with  their  own  pursuits,  to 
devote  themselves  to  her.  Lady  Winder- 
mere, therefore,  resolved  that,  at  the  end  of 
the  week,  she  would  close  her  most  unsatis- 
factory sojourn,  and  bid  adieu  to"  Germany, 
and  with  it  alas !  to  all  hopes  of  Lord  St. 
Clare. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

With  rage  in  his  heart,  Sir  Aubrey  pro- 
ceeded upon  his  road  homewards.  After 
many  struggles,  he  had  at  length  torn  him- 
self away  from  Baden,  for  he  was  forced  to 
be  in  England  by  a  particular  day,  on  ac- 
count of  business. 

He  had  given  no  reason  for  his  depar- 
ture, and  Laura  had  asked  for  none.  Sad 
and  dispirited,  she  leaned  back  in  the  car- 
riage, and  tiid  not  utter  a  word.  Of  what 
was  she  thinking,  as  her  eye  wandered  list- 
lessly over  the  romantic  beauty  of  the  Ber- 
genstrasse,  as  they  glided  swiftly  along  ? 

c  2 
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Was  she  thinking  of  her  father  and  sweet 
sister,  whom  she  had  left  behind  ?  of  her 
former  happy  home,  or  her  own  home,  still 
more  splendid,  to  which  she  was  hastening? 
or,  more  dangerous  far,  did  her  mind  go 
back  to  the  hours  she  had  lately  spent, 
with  the  young  Lord  Eardley  at  her  side, 
listening,  if  not  to  words  of  openly  awowed 
affection,  yet  to  language  too  nearly  ap- 
proaching them — soothing  in  its  kindness, 
and  fearfidly  comforting  to  the  heart  that 
was  desolate  and  chilled — thrown  back  from 
where  it  should  have  clung,  to  wander  where 
it  might  ? 

Laura  thought  of  none  of  these.  At  that 
moment,  there  was  but  one  impression  upon 
her  mind — it  was  that  of  intense  dislike  and 
disgust  to  the  being  at  her  side — to  the  man 
whom  she  had  sworn  to  honour  and  to  love. 
It  could  scarcely  be  called  a  new  feeling, 
for  it  was  long  since  she  had  attempted  to 
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deceive  herself  into  the  idea  that  she  could 
love  a  man  so  different  from  all  that  she 
admired ;  but  it  was  new  in  its  intensity, 
for  latterly  her  eyes  had  been  more  opened 
to  the  character  of  her  husband,  than  they 
had  ever  been  before. 

She  had  long  despised  him,  as  meau — 
she  now  dreaded  him,  as  wicked.  From 
some  hints  he  had  let  fall,  when  goaded 
into  desperation  by  his  losses  at  play,  she 
had  become  possessed  of  part  of  his  secret, 
inasmuch  as  she  was  aware  that  some  seri- 
ous disagreement  either  had,  or  was  about 
to  take  place  between  him  and  Mr.  Mal- 
colm, and  that  money  was  the  cause  of  it. 

Further  than  this,  she  had  not  been  able 
to  discover,  for,  to  her  very  natural  inqui- 
ries, Sir  Aubrey  opposed  a  solemn  silence. 
The  little  information,  however,  that  she 
had  gained,  filled  her  heart  with  fore- 
bodings,   for    which,    even  to  herself,    she 
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could  not  account ;  but  she  had  unfor- 
tunately learned,  from  the  manner  of  her 
husband,  that,  when  most  disposed  to  ven- 
geance, he  generally  appeared  most  calm. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  a  cold,  trembling 
sensation  that,  as  she  sat  beside  him,  she 
watched  the  imperturbable  countenance 
which  he  contrived  to  maintain,  and  for  the 
time  her  minor  griefs  were  hushed  before 
the  overwhelming  fear  of  danger  or  distress 
to  those  she  loved. 

-.  Full  of  these  sad  thoughts  and  myste- 
rious forebodings,  Laura,  having  safely 
accomplished  her  irksome  journey,  which 
had  been  passed  without  a  word '  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest  having  been  ex- 
changed between  her  and  her  husband,  once 
more  re-entered  the  gates  of  Mannering 
Park. 

It  Avas  astonishing,  even  to  herself,  to 
note  the  change  which  had^  taken  place  in 
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her  feelings  since  last  she  had  been  there. 
At  that  time  the  splendour  of  the  place,  the 
consciousness  of  power  and  riches,  had  been, 
if  not  her  boast,  at  least  the  source  of  infi- 
nite delight  to  her — for  Laura  was  vain,  and, 
like  most  people,  fond  of  luxury  and  show. 

But,  now  a  feeling  of  dire  import  had 
arisen  in  her  breast — a  feeling,  not  only  of 
indifference,  but  of  actual  dislike.  The 
very  beauty  of  the  place,  and  the  state  by 
which  she  was  surrounded,  had  become 
odious  to  her.  Of  what  use  was  all  the 
gorgeousness  around,  when  she  had  not  one 
shilling  she  could  call  her  own. 

The  conduct  of  her  husband  to  her  about 
money,  had  impressed  itself  so  indelibly 
upon  her  mind,  that  a  feverish  anxiety  took 
possession  of  her  every  time  she  was  in  his 
presence.  She  felt  as  if  he  actually  grudged 
her  the  very  food  she  ate.  Nothing  seemed 
to  her,  her  own. 
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The  consequence  of  this  state  of  feeling 
was  certainly  not  beneficial  to  the  interests 
of  Sir  Aubrey,  for  a  listless  indilFc^rence  had 
taken  the  place  of  her  former  brilliant 
vivacity — her  duties  were  neglected,  and 
she  seemed  to  live  like  a  stranger  in  the 
house. 

That  well-ordered  house,  however,  could 
not  be  very  speedily  deranged,  although 
rendered  comparatively  comfortless  by  such 
conduct.  The  indefatigable  Mrs.  Pringle 
was,  as  usual,  at  her  post,  and,  to  the  in- 
effable disgust  of  Laura,  as  busily  engaged 
as  ever,  in  the  prosecution  of  her  petty 
economies. 

With  what  a  malicious  pleasure  Laura 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  imparting  to 
her  as  full  an  account  as  she  was  abla  to 
give,  of  the  losses  of  her  husband  at  play. 
It  was  her  only  pleasure  to  gaze  upon  the 
utter   dismay  with   which    this   news   was 
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received ;  but  she  also  had  the  mortification 
to  perceive  that,  after  a  little  while,  it 
ceased  to  make  the  same  impression. 

Delighted  to  have  found  anything  dis- 
agreeable to  say,  Laura  constantly  returned 
to  the  charge  ;  but,  latterly,  Mrs.  Pringle 
had  borne  the  attack  with  wonderfully- 
increased  composure.  She  had  ceased  to 
take  off  her  spectacles,  and  lay  down  her 
knitting,  every  time  Lady  Mannering  began 
the  history  of  her  husband's  gambling  pro- 
pensities. She  now  went  quietly  on  with 
her  work,  only  answering  by  an  occasional 
monosyllable. 

The  fact  was,  that  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  not  to  believe  one  word  of  all  that 
Laura  said  upon  the  subject.  She  had 
questioned  Sir  i.ubrey  about  it,  but  as  he 
was  exceedingly  tenacious  of  his  character 
in  the  country,  he  chose  simply  to  deny  the 
fact  'j    and   Mrs.  Pringle,    relieved   of  her 
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suspicions,  went  tranquilly  on  with  her 
knitting,  collecting  the  scraps  for  Bruce's 
dinner  as  usual,  and  settled  in  her  own 
mind  that  Lady  Mannering  had  not  bene- 
fited much  by  her  residence  abroad,  since 
she  could  come  back  and  wilfully  traduce 
so  kind  and  so  liberal  a  husband. 

The  knowledge  of  Sir  Aubrey's  passion 
for  play  was,  however,  not  the  only  informa- 
tion which  Laura  had  acquired  lately.  The 
impression  of  his  harshness  towards  her  on 
the  subject  of  money,  had  been  so  vivid, 
that  she  had  lost  no  time  in  making  herself 
thoroughly  well  informed  upon  her  actual 
rights  in  that  respect.  She  had  found  out 
that  not  only  was  Sir  Aubrey  liable  for  her 
debts,  but  also  that  he  was  bound  to  pay 
her  the  allowance  for  pin-money,  that  had 
been  settled  upon  her  at  her  marriage. 

Stung  by  the  continued  perseverance  of 
her  husband  in  refusing  her  the  most  ordi- 
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nary  indulgences  in  the  way  of  private  ex- 
penses, she  resolved  to  make  one  more  at- 
tempt at  some  amicable  adjustment  of  her 
difficulties,  before  proceeding  to  the  extreme 
measures  which  she  had  been  so  unhesi- 
tatingly counselled  to  employ  by  her  un- 
thinking and  unprincipled  friends. 

So  many  dissertations  had  passed  upon 
the  subject,  and  she  had  allowed  it  to  dwell 
so  constantly  upon  her  mind,  that  it  had 
taken  complete  possession  of  it ;  and  she 
now  contemplated,  with  the  greatest  cool- 
ness imaginable,  measures  from  which  at 
first  she  would  have  shrunk  with  horror. 

The  sage  advice  of  Lady  Windermere  and 
her  friends  had  not  been  thrown  away. 
Between  their  society,  and  Sir  Aubrey's 
mismanagement  of  her  mind  and  feelings, 
Laura  was  now  an  altered  being.  Her 
disposition  seemed  to  have  undergone  a 
total  change.     The  natural  impetuosity  of 
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her  temper — formerly  counterbalanced  bj 
the  goodness  of  her  heart — had  now  de- 
generated into  violence,  and  a  spirit  of  reta- 
liation had  awakened  within  her. 

The  opinion  of  other  people,  so  recklessly 
expressed,  had  fatally  blinded  her  natural 
better  judgment,  and  supported  all  the  new- 
born evil  leanings  of  her  mind.  The  conti- 
nued repetition  of  the  wise  and  lady-like 
expression  of  Mrs.  Beaumont,  ''  I  am  sure, 
if  it  was  me,  I  wouldn't  live  with  the  man 
one  hour,"  eternally  rang  in  her  ears. 

If  others,  better  informed  and  more  ex- 
perienced than  herself,  thought  her  case  so 
desperate,  why  was  she  to  endure  it  in  si- 
lence and  submission?  There  would  be 
cowardice,  meanness,  in  the  act.  She 
thought  of  this  so  long,  that  the  idea  became 
fixed  in  her  mind ;  but  the  indefinite  notions 
of  what  she  must  do,  if  driven  to  extremity, 
were  not  of  any  great  comfort  to  her. 
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She  had  no  one  to  whom  she  could  apply 
as  intercessor  with  Sir  Aubrey.  Her  father 
she  had  carefully  avoided  entangling  in  the 
dispute.  Mrs.  Pringle  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Indeed,  the  close  companionship  of  a 
person  she  so  disliked,  only  aggravated 
every  uncomfortable  feeling  in  her  mind, 
until  her  sensations  became  perfectly  un- 
bearable. 

She  had  endured  this  state  of  irritation 
some  considerable  time,  before  she  made  up 
her  mind  what  would  be  her  best  course  for 
relieving  herself  from  the  embarassment 
under  which  she  was  suffering.  Her  position 
rendered  it  still  more  difficult  to  bear,  for  her 
conduct  she  knew,  could  not  fail  to  attract 
attention. 

As  mistress  of  a  large  establishment,  she 
had  many  duties  to  perform,  but,  to  her  dis- 
grace, they  were  all  utterly  neglected.  A 
passive  indifference  had  taken  the  place   of 
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her  former  vivacity.  She  ceased  to  occupy 
herself  about  anything,  the  routine  of  the 
house  went  on  as  usual,  visitors  went  and 
came,  hut  she  made  no  eifort  to  overcome 
the  state  of  apathy  into  which  she  had 
fallen.  She  would  pass  hours  by  herself, 
shut  up  in  her  own  room  with  Blanche,  her 
little  King  Charles  upon  her  knee.  It 
loved  her,  and  watched  her,  and  was  happy 
near  her,  and  she  felt  she  was  of  no  im- 
portance to  anything  else  in  the  world. 

At  length,  after  many  reflections,  she  re- 
solved once  more  to  humble  herself  in  her 
own  eyes,  and  appeal,  if  not  to  the  generosity, 
at  least  to  the  justice  of  Sir  Aubrey,'  against 
the  petty  annoyances  and  inconveniences 
which  his  strict  adherence  to  the  parsi- 
monious rules  he  had  laid  down,  every  day 
increased. 

Repugnant  as  such  a  course  was  to  her 
feelings,  she  resolved  no  longer  to    delay. 
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and  one  morning  taking  advantage  of  the 
entrance  of  Sir  Aubrey  into  the  drawing- 
room,  she  resolved  to  speak  to  him  upon  the 
subject  she  had  so  much  at  heart. 

She  was  sitting,  as  usual,  in  one  of  the 
large  arm-chairs  by  the  side  of  the  fireplace, 
with  an  open  book  on  a  table  beside  her, 
and  her  little  dog  upon  her  lap. 

It  was  a  very  wet  day,  and  Sir  Aubrey, 
when  he  came  in,  of  course  took  up  his 
position  upon  the  heartli  rug,  with  his  back 
to  the  fire.  He  was  dressed  in  his  shooting 
jacket,  and  looked  very  cold  and  very 
gloomy,  but  not  much  more  so  than  usual, 
so  Laura  ventured  to  begin  ;  and  playing 
with  the  long  silken  ears  of  Blanche,  she 
said,  in  a  tone  from  which  she  endeavoured 
to  banish  all  symptoms  of  irritation  or  iU- 
humour. 

^'  I  wish  Aubrey,  if  it  is  not  too  expen- 
sive, you  would  let  me  have  a  new  gown — 
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Mine  are  all  quite  spoiled — I  have  nothing 
left  but  black  ones,  and  I  don't  like  black 
when  I  am  out  of  mourning." 

'^  I  don't  wonder  they  are  spoiled,"  replied 
Sir  Aubrey,  looking  sulkily  at  Blanche, 
^'with  that  dirty  dog  always  in  your  lap." 

"  Indeed  she  is  not  dirty — poor  Blanche 
is  never  dirty — She  is  washed  regularly 
every  morning,"  said  Laura,  gently,  as  with 
a  nervous  feeling,  she  passed  her  hand  round 
the  neck  of  the  dog.  '^  It  is  not  Blanche's 
fault  that  I  am  condemned  always  to  wear 
a  black  gown." 

^'  I  don't  see  any  hardship  in  wearing 
black,"  said  Sir  Aubrey,  "and  it  is  very 
economical — Mrs.  Pringle  always  wears  it." 

"  Yes — but  I  am  not  Mrs.  Pringle,"  said 
Laura,  sitting  erect  in  her  chair,  and  with 
something  of  her  former  hauteur, 

"  I  wish  you  were  anything  the  least  like 
her,"  replied  Sir   Aubrey;    and  with   this 
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civil  reply,  he  walked  slowly  to  the  window 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  began  to 
look  out  at  the  rain,  which  was  now  SAveep- 
ing  like  a  cloud  across*  the  beautiful  valley, 
in  front  of  the  house. 

The  colour  of  Laura  deepened  in  an  instant, 
and,  with  a  convulsive  motion,  she  pressed 
her  little  dog  to  her  breast,  as  she  looked 
indignantly  after  the  retreating  form  of  her 
husband;  but  it  seemed  that  his  contem- 
plation of  the  rain  was  not  very  amusing, 
for  he  soon  returned  and  resumed  his  position 
opposite  the  fire  :  Laura,  who  had  recovered 
from  her  irritation,  immediately  saying — 

"I  fear  I  am  a  great  plague  to  you  Au- 
brey ;  but  I  do  wish  all  this  wrangling  about 
money  was  settled — I  am  so  very  uncom- 
fortable." 

"  Then,  I  should  like  to  know  why  you 
can't  do  ]ike  other  women  ?"  said  her  hus- 
band, looking  still  more  sulky  than  before. 

VOL.   in.  D 
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"  But  that  is  just  what  I  want,"  cried 
Laura,  joyfully ;  ^'  it  is  all  I  ask.  Other 
women  have  their  allowances,  and  need  not 
torment  their  husbands  for  every  trifle. 
Lady  Windermere  told  me  .  .  .  .'/ 

"  Lady  Windermere  may  go  to  the  devil," 
said  Sir  Aubrey,  actually  growing  livid  with 
rage,  ^'  T  don't  want  her  to  meddle  in  my 
affairs,   or   have    anything  to   say  to  me." 

"  I  should  not  think  she  would  wish  it," 
replied  Laura,  sarcastically,  "but,"  she  con- 
tinued, in  no  wise  daunted  by  the  visibly  in- 
creasing anger  of  her  husband,  "  she  told 
me,  and  a  great  many  other  people  that  I 
have  asked,  told  me  the  same  thing,  that  I 
have  a  positive  right  to  my  allowance  for  pin 
money,  if  it  was  settled  on  me  at  the  time 
of  our  marriage — now  you  know  it  was 
settled,  Aubrey." 

And  Laura  fixed  her  fine  .eyes  upon  the 
face  of  her  hearer,  as  if  watching  the  effect 
her  words  might  have  produced. 
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"Settled,"  repeated  Sir  Aubrey,  musingly, 
but  he  did  not  add  another  word. 

"Yes,  settled — it  was  in  the  marriage 
settlements.  I  remember  papa  telling  me 
about  it,  *but  I  had  forgotten  it.  I  did  not 
think  you  would  have  been  so  particular 
about  money,"  and  the  voice  of  poor  Laura 
trembled  a  little. 

Alas  !  she  could  with  great  difficulty  have 
imagined  the  train  of  ideas  which  her  few 
words  had  called  up. 

Sir  Aubrey  made  no  reply,  but  he  stood 
apparently  in  deep  thought,  his  hands  be- 
hind his  back,  his  brow  bent,  and  his  thin 
lips  firmly  compressed.  It  was  not  an  ex- 
pression  which  boded  any  good  to  Laura, 
but  to  her  infinite  surprise,  after  a  few 
minutes  passed  in  dead  silence,  he  resumed: 

"I  think,  after  all,  you  are  right,  and 
that  it  would  be  better  you  should  buy  your 
own  things;    you  shall,   therefore,   receive 

D  2 
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your  allowance  of  pin  money,  according  to 
the  settlement." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  Aubrey,"  began  Laura, 
joyfully,  and  scarcely  daring  to  believe  what 
she  heard. 

"You  need  not  thank  me,"  replied  Sir 
Aubrey,  bitterly,  "  I  always  take  care  peo- 
ple shall  have  from  me  what  they  have 
deserved." 

The  severe  tone  in  which  this  was  uttered 
quite  destroyed  all  the  pleasant  feelings  of 
Laura,  especially  when  he  continued — 

"  At  all  events,  I  shall  not  be  plagued 
about  all  the  gowns  you  choose  to  spoil  with 
your  dirty  dogs." 

This  second  attack  upon  poor  Blanche, 
put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  painful  im- 
pression which  the  manner  of  her  husband 
conveyed  to  the  heart  of  Laura.  It  was 
strange  that  he  should  choose  the  moment 
of  compliance  with  her  request,  to  add  ten- 
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fold  bitterness  to  the  usual  cold  and  con- 
temptuous demeanour  he  now  invariably 
adopted  towards  her.  She  felt  frozen  as 
she  sat,  and  could  not  JGind  words  to  reply 
to  his  last  observation. 

After  waiting  a  considerable  time,  ap- 
parently for  her  answer,  he  resumed  the 
conversation  by  saying,  in  a  tone,  somewhat 
as  if  he  were  speaking  to  a  tradesman,  whose 
honesty  he  suspected — 

"  Then  you  understand,  you  are  to  re- 
ceive the  arrears  of  your  allowance  until  I 
have  time  to  look  over  the  settlement.  Am 
I  to  understand,  on  my  side,  that  you  agree 
to  this  r 

"Yes,"  replied  Laura,  mechanically;  and 
she  could  not  utter  another  word. 

"  My  papers  are  in  London,"  continued 
Sir  Aubrey,  in  the  same  tone,  "  but  I  shall 
send  for  them.  In  the  mean  time,  I  will 
make  out  your  account." 
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"  My  account  !'^  echoed  Laura,  in  a  low 
voice,  and  following  her  husband  with  her 
eyes,  as  with  creaking  shoes  he  stalked  out 
of  the  room. 
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CHAPTEE   III. 

"  My  account,"  repeated  Laura  to  her- 
self, as  she  once  more  found  herself  alone. 
"  He  speaks  to  rae  as  if  I  were  a  shopkeeper 
trying  to  cheat  him ;"  and  the  tei^rs,  which 
her  pride  had  long  kept  from  faUing,  now 
followed  each  other  down  her  pale  cheek. 
She  leaned  her  head  upon  her  hand,  and 
wept  bitterly. 

Alas !  was  it  worth  while,  for  the  odious 
love  of  gold,  thus  severing  from  its  natural 
ties,  a  hsart  that,  with  gentle  care  and  fos- 
tering, might  have  become  a  treasure 
worthy  of  the  most  exalted  love  ? 
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Poor  Laura,  as  she  sat  weeping  thus 
alone,  in  the  midst  of  her  splendour,  felt, 
and  with  justice,  that  it  was  to  the  positive 
love  of  money  in  her  husband,  that  she  owed 
her  present  grief — her  future  danger.  Had 
she  at  the  first  outset  shown  herself  as 
mean  and  as  parsimonious  as  Mrs.  Pringle,  she 
might,  she  doubted  not,  have  obtained  an 
equal  influence  over  the  man  who  now  dared 
to  spurn  her  as  though  she  had  defrauded 
him  of  his  all. 

But  Laura  was  no  hypocrite.  She  had 
married  Sir  Aubrey  Mannering  without  the 
slightest  acquaintance  with  any  one  of  his 
defects  or  vices,  and  upon  discovering  them 
she  had  never  endeavoured  to  conform 
to  his  peculiar  views,  or  correct  the  pro- 
pensities in  herself  which  warred  so  vio- 
lently against  them. 

This  might  be  honest,  but  it  was  neither 
politic  nor  dutiful.     A  little  forbearance  on 
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her  part — a  desire  to  comply  with  his 
wishes,  might,  perhaps,  have  weaned  her 
husband  from  some  of  his  most  sordid  ways, 
and  increased  her  respect  for  him,  if  it  could 
not  command  her  love ;  but  she  had  shown 
none.  She  had  resolutely  set  herself  against 
all  his  pre-conceived  notions  upon  the  score 
of  expense,  and  was  now  reaping  the  bitter 
reward  of  her  thoughtless  and  selfish 
conduct. 

In  the  state  of  irritation,  however,  in 
which  she  was  at  that  moment,  she  certainly 
did  not  look  upon  the  matter  in  this  point 
of  view.  The  injury  done  to  her  feelings, 
the  injustice  practised  against  her,  when 
compared  to  the  lot  of  other  women  in  her 
position,  was  all  that  she  thought  of — and 
her  sorrow  was  very  great.  She  had  nobody 
in  whom  she  could  confide  except  those  who 
were  at  a  distance ;  and  even  they  did  not 
seem    to    enter   into   her   griefs    with   the 
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warmth    of   affection   which   she   felt   was 
necessary  to  bring  any  comfort  to  her. 

Since  her  return  home,  she,  of  course, 
had  kept  up  a  very  animated  correspondence 
with  her  friend  Lady  Windermere,  in  which 
every  event  of  her  domestic  Hfe  was  duly 
chronicled,  for  such  were  the  habits  of  confi- 
dence in  which  these  ladies  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  indulge. 

It  struck  her,  however,  that  the  letters  of 
Lady  Windermere  were  not  of  that  intensely 
affectionate  nature  which  she  had  hitherto 
been  in  the  habit  of  receiving — and,  above 
all,  that  in  them  was  studiously  avoided 
any  very  unqualified  opinion  as  to  the  treat- 
ment by  her  husband,  of  which  Laura  com- 
plained. 

This  reserve,  on  the  part  of  so  trusted  a 
confidante,  and  one  whose  advice  she  had  so 
constantly  followed,  was  very  galling  to 
Laura.     She   began    to   take    alarm,    and 
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fancied  the  whole  world  was  against  her. 
How  she  longed  once  more  to  have  the 
company  of  Genevieve  and  her  father. 
Even  if  they  should  not  know  her  grief, 
yet  their  kindness  would  bring  balm  to  her 
heart.  She  pined  for  the  sweet  voice  of 
Genevieve,  and  her  gay  girlish  ways — and 
prayed,  that  she  might  never  know  a  lot  so 
cheerless  as  her  own. 

But  Genevieve  was  far  away.  There  was 
no  chance  of  their  coming  just  then,  for 
her  father  had  seemed  so  undecided  in 
his  plans,  that  nothing  had  been  settled 
when  they  parted,  as  to  when  they  were  to 
meet  again.  Mr.  Malcolm  had  talked  of 
coming  over  for  a  few  days,  and  then  re- 
turning to  Paris  ;  but  all  appeard  so  uncer- 
tain, that  Laura  did  not  even,  at  that  mo 
ment,  know  where  they  were. 

The  last  letters  had  reported  them  still  at 
Baden,   from  which  place  Lord  St.   Clare 
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had  just  taken  his  departure  for  Italy,  hav- 
ing to  attend  upon  the  steps  of  a  widowed 
mother,  who  could  not  be  persuaded  to  un- 
dertake the  journey  homewards,  except  un- 
der the  guidance  of  her  son. 

This  was  another  disappointment  to 
Laura,  who  had  settled  in  her  own  mind, 
that  the  attentions  of  Lord  St.  Clare  to 
Genevieve  had  a  more  serious  meaning  than 
apparently  was  the  case. 

Poor  Laura  !  It  was  rather  early  in  life 
to  lose  all  hope ;  but,  in  the  excitement  of 
her  own  vexations,  she  already  began  to 
believe  that  the  only  interest  she  could  feel, 
was  in  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  others. 
Her  spirits  daily  gave  way,  and  the  prospect 
of  increasing  comfort  from  the  readily-made 
promise  of  Sir  Aubrey,  did  not  bring  with 
it  the  great  accession  of  pleasure  she  had 
expected. 

It  was,  however,  something ;  and,  as  she 
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felt  that  the  grievance  under  which  she  had 
so  long  laboured,  was  about  to  be  partially 
removed,  the  more  generous  qualities  of  her 
heart  began  again  to  assert  their  power, 
and  she  endeavoured,  from  gratitude,  to 
infuse  a  little  more  life  into  her  now  listless 
manner,  as  if  unwilling  to  show  resentment 
for  the  past. 

There  seemed,  however,  very  little  inten- 
tion, on  the  part  of  Sir  Aubrey,  to  perform 
the  promise  which  he  had  made  with  such 
apparent  alacrity.  He  had  never  recurred 
to  it,  and  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of 
the  amended  manner  of  his  wife,  but  went 
on  hunting  and  shooting  in  the  mornings, 
and  playing  at  whist  in  the  evenings  with 
Mrs.  Pringle  and  the  Doctor,  exactly  as  if 
Laura  had  never  existed. 

So  cutting  a  neglect  began  again  to 
rouse  the  dormant  fire  of  her  nature.  After 
several  weeks  passed  in  this  manner,   she 
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ventured  once  more  to  remind  Sir  Aubrey 
of  what  he  had  promised  her,  when  last  she 
spoke  to  him  on  the  subject  of  her  allow- 
ance. It  was  also  on  a  wet  day  that  she 
preferred  her  second  petition,  for  on  no  other 
did  Sir  Aubrey  ever  condescend  to  honour 
her  with  his  presence. 

She  met  him  in  the  hall,  just  going  into  the 
billiard-room,  where  Dr.  Kadcliffe  and  an- 
other gentleman  were  awaiting  his  coming. 
His  only  answer  to  her  application  was  a 
solemn  smile  ;  and  drawing  from  his  pocket 
a  thick,  sealed  letter,  he  placed  it  in  her 
hand,  and,  turning  from  her,  entered  the 
room. 

In  another  instant  the  click  of  the  bil- 
liard-balls announced  his  occupation.  Laura, 
surprised  beyond  measure  at  this  treatment 
of  her  request,  hastened  with  the  packet  to 
her  room,  hoping  that,  at  least,  it  would 
elucidate  the  mystery  which  seemed  to  hang 
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over  the  movements  of  her  husband.  Her 
astonishment  may  be  more  easily  conceived 
than  described,  when  she  perceived  that  the 
letter  contained  nothing  but  an  enormous 
bill. 

It  was  written  on  long  paper  with  ruled 
lines,  all  in  the  most  approved  fashion  of 
such  things.  More  and  more  bewildered, 
she  turned  to  the  end,  when  a  large  array 
of  figures  met  her  eye,  and  underneath  all 
was  written,  "  Balance,  sixteen  pounds  one 
shilling  and  sixpence ;"  and  a  little  square 
packet  was  pinned  by  the  side  of  the  words, 
which,  on  examining,  she  found  to  contain 
exactly  the  sum  specified. 

She  was  not  qvite  so  ignorant  as  not  to 
see  in  a  moment  the  significance  of  the 
extraordinary  document  which  she  held  in 
her  hand.  It  was  headed  "  Lady  Manner- 
ing's  expenditure  of  her  allowance  up  to  the 
present  day;"  and  then  followed  the  date 
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of  her  marriage,  and  the  day  of  the  month 
in  which,  apparently.  Sir  Aubrey  had  drawn 
up  this  interesting  statement. 

This,  therefore,  was  '^  her  account,"  which 
he  had  so  ominously  announced.  A  look  of 
such  intense  dissatisfaction  passed  over  the 
beautiful  features  of  Laura,  that  for  a  momen* 
it  completely  changed  and  distorted  her  face. 
She  pushed  the  paper  from  her  with  a  vio- 
lent jerk,  holding  it  between  her  finger  and 
thumb,  as  if  something  that  she  loathed  to 
touch ;  and  it  fell  upon  the  floor  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table  near  which  she  was 
standing. 

And  long  she  stood  there,  stiffened  —  pe- 
trified, as  it  were — by  the  shock  her  feel- 
ings had  received ;  the  changing  colour  of 
her  cheek  alone  giving  her  a  look  of  life. 

At  length  she  raised  her  head  ;  and  then 
came  across  her  face  another  look— more 
like  one  of  her  old  looks  than  any  that  had 
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been  seen  upon  her  countenance  for  a  long 
time.  There  was  a  curl  upon  her  lip,  and 
a  light  in  her  eye,  that  did  not  speak  much 
of  submission  to  her  fate ;  and  she  moved 
suddenly  to  the  other  side  of  the  table,  and 
took  up  the  important  missive  from  the 
floor. 

It  was  very  long ;  and,  after  once  open- 
ing it,  to  see  the  number  of  pages  it  con- 
tained, Laura  quietly  drew  a  chair  to  the 
fire,  and  sat  down  to  examine  it.  In  a  few 
moments,  apparently,  the  violence  of  her  ex- 
citement had  passed  away ;  for  she  very 
leisurely  stirred  the  fire,  and  drew  a  screen 
before  her  face  ere  she  began  to  read. 

Had  it  not  been  a  matter  which  might  in- 
volve such  serious  consequences,  it  would 
have  afibrded  her  considerable  amusement 
to  note  the  extreme  ingenuity  with  which 
Sir  Aubrey  had  contrived  to  fill  up  the  ac- 
count  so   as   to   reduce   her  allowance  to 
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nothing.  Not  only  were  all  her  jewellers' 
bills,  which  had  fallen  into  his  hands  in  Lon- 
don, included  in  it,  but  the  name  of  Made- 
moiselle Virginie  Deschamps  appeared  in 
large  letters,  as  demanding  payment  for  the 
identical  articles  sent  by  her  to  Baden,  and 
which  Laura  had  never  been  permitted  to  see. 

To  these  were  added  every  description  of 
expenses,  all  mixed  up  together — whole  ca- 
talogues of  things  of  which,  of  course, 
Laura  had  never  thought  at  all.  Boxes  at 
the  theatres,  bills  for  flowers,  doctors'  ac- 
counts, post-horses  for  races,  lady's  maids' 
wages,  saddles  and  bridles,  dentists,  painters, 
sweeps,  glaziers,  upholsterers,  and  a  host 
of  minor  bills,  all  interwoven  with  sundry 
expenses  for  millinery,  hair-dressing,  and  a 
variety  of  items  more  properly  belonging  to 
her,  were  set  down  to  the  account  of  the 
unfortunate  Laura. 

"  No  wonder  he  was  so  long  making  out 
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his  account,"  said  Laura  to  herself,  as  she 
laid  down  the  paper  by  her  side,  with  a 
bitter  and  melancholy  smile. 

And  then  she  sat  where  she  was,  melancholy 
and  silent.  Her  mind  was  full  of  miserable 
thoughts ;  but  amongst  them  all,  one  con- 
tinued to  rise  above  the  rest. — "  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  I  am  married  to  such  a  man  ?  " 
These  were  the  words  she  repeated  over  and 
over  again  to  herself,  and  they  seemed  to 
burn  into  her  very  brain. 

It  was  too  true — She  was  married  to  a 
man,  who,  now  that  she  knew  his  real  cha- 
racter, she  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
despise — a  man  in  whom  the  love  of  money 
outweighed  every  other  feeling.  It  was  too 
late  to  retract,  though  all  her  life  she  might 
repent ;  for  was  she  not  also,  in  some  degree, 
to  blame  ? — was  she  entirely  free  from  all 
taint  of  the  very  same  fault  which  she  so 
justly  reprobated  in  her  husband  ? 
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She  had  married  him  simply  on  account 
of  his  possessions.  The  idea  of  making 
what  was  called  "  a  great  match/'  had 
blinded  her  completely;  and  here  was  the 
consequence  of  trusting  the  happiness  of  her 
whole  life  to  one,  of  whom,  in  reality,  she 
knew  nothing,  except  that  ''  he  was  very 
rich." 

Of  what  avail  now  were  his  riches  to  her  ? 
She  would  have  exchanged  them  all  for  a 
kind  and  loving  word — one  word  that 
showed  there  was  a  heart  that  watched  over 
her. 

Unhappy  Laura!  she  had  married  for 
wealth,  and  honours,  and  position,  and  now 
she  pined  for  the  simplest  tokens  of  affec- 
tion and  respect.  She  wept  as  she  thought 
of  love,  and  her  eye  rested  upon  her  hus- 
band's  bill !  An  outrage  so  great,  an  insult 
to  every  feeling  of  delicacy  and  tenderness, 
would  have  wounded  to  the  quick  a  heart 
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less  sensitive,  and  roused  a  spirit  less  impe- 
tuous than  that  of  Laura. 

As  it  was,  her  indignation  knew  no  bounds, 
Sorrow  could  not  calm  the  anger  that  over- 
powered her,  and  a  frantic  feeling  of  despe- 
ration at  the  thought  of  being  for  ever  in 
the  power  of  a  man  who  could  resort  to 
measures  so  mean  and  pitiful,  for  the  sake 
of  a  sum  which,  compared  to  his  means,  was 
but  a  mere  trifle,  rendered  her  almost  inca- 
pable of  decidmg  upon  what  course  was  the 
best  for  her  to  pursue. 

She  believed  her  case  to  be  unparalleled, 
for  she  had  but  little  experience  of  sordid 
minds,  and  knew  not  the  lengths  to  which 
persons  would  venture,  whose  love  of  money 
annihilated  every  better  feeling. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A.s  the  day  wore  on,  it  brought  no  allevia- 
tion to  the  terrible  feelings  of  bitterness  in 
the  heart  of  Laura,  which  the  receipt  of  the 
letter  of  her  husband  had  called  forth. 

It  seemed  quite  impossible  that  she 
should  meet  him  at  dinner.  She  felt  as 
though,  even  in  the  presence  of  others,  she 
should  never  be  able  to  conceal  the  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  contempt  she  felt  foi*  him. 
But  she  also  felt,  that  to  express  her  feel- 
ings, was  a  condescension  which  would  cost 
even  more  than  to  endure  on  in  silence. 

During  her  long  reverie  of  the  morning 
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she  had,  with  more  calmness  than  she  usually 
displayed,  fully  reflected  upon  the  helpless- 
ness of  her  position,  and  made  up  her  mind 
no  longer  to  be  restrained  by  fears  which 
perhaps  after  all  were  unfounded,  but  to 
disclose  to  her  father  the  exact  state  of  her 
affairs 

There  was  some  slight  comfort  in  the 
feeling  of  having  come  to  the  decision,  and 
Laura  felt  strengthened  by  it,  and  able  to 
endure  the  prospect  of  the  very  painful 
trial  it  must  be  to  her,  to  go  through  the 
routine  of  her  daily  life  in  the  presence  of 
one  who  had  so  cruelly  insulted  her,  with- 
out one  word  spoken  in  her  defence. 

It  might  yet  be  some  time  before  her 
father  could  come  to  her,  and  in  the  interval 
what  martyrdom  she  must  endure.  Laura, 
who,  supported  by  the  sympathy  of  her  gay 
friends,  whether  true  or  false,  had  been 
fond  of  displaying  her  martyrdom,  now  felt 
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her  heart  sink  as  she  came  face  to  face  with 
the  reality  of  the  great  discomfort  she  must 
undergo. 

Her  sufferings  at  Baden  had  been  tolerably 
acute,  when  Sir  Aubrey  had  so  unhesi- 
tatingly sent  back  her  boxes  to  Paris,  but 
that  act,  tyrannical  as  it  was,  was  nothing, 
when  compared  to  the  one  under  which  she 
now  writhed.  It  had  been  the  work  of  a 
moment,  and  might  have  been  done  in  a  fit 
of  passion,  but  in  this  last  insult  there  was 
a  coldness — a  de-liberation,  in  thus  summing 
up,  day  by  day,  all  that  could  be  adduced  as 
evidence  against  her,  from  which  her  dignity, 
as  well  as  her  heart  revolted,  in  disgust. 

Having,  however,  made  up  her  mind  to 
wait,  and  abide  the  decision  of  Mr.  Malcolm 
as  to  what  she  should  say  or  do  upon  the 
occasion,  Laura  determined  thoroughly  to 
conceal  her  feelings.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
remaining  shut  up  in  her  room,  as  she  had 
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at  first  contemplated,  she  dressed  herself 
even  with  more  care  than  usual,  and  went 
down  to  dinner. 

To  any  one  who  had  loved  her,  traces  of 
her  grief  might  easily  have  been  discerned, 
if  not  in  tears,  in  the  momentary  over- 
shadowing of  her  face,  and  the  sudden  sad- 
ness of  tone  which  ever  and  anon  marked 
her  speech,  as  a  fitful  gleam  of  the  past 
came  across  her  mind. 

But  Sir  Aubrey  saw  nothing  of  the  kmd ; 
he  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  himself  for 
the  ingenuity  of  the  punishment  he  had  in- 
vented, and  the  clever  device  of  saving  his 
money,  and  as  he  knew  Laura  must  have 
looked  at  the  bill,  and  saw  her  apparently 
in  very  good  spirits,  he  concluded  that  she 
did  not  dare  to  oppose  a  statement  which 
she  knew  to  be  correct,  and  was  very  glad  to 
receive  the  sixteen  pounds  one  and  six-pence, 
as   she  had  been  so  long  without  money. 
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This  was  pretty  nearly  all  he  thought 
about  the  matter,  and  the  large  arrear  which 
he  was  thus  enabled  to  appropriate,  was  a 
source  of  infinite  consolation  to  him.  If 
satisfied,  however,  with  one  view  of  the 
question,  he  was  exceedingly  mortified  by 
another.  The  magnanimity  with  which  his 
wife  supported  the  unexpected  insult  she 
had  just  received,  disappomted  and  pro- 
voked him  extremely.  He  had  expected 
tears,  and  reproaches,  and  prayers,  all  of 
which,  of  course,  he  would  have  spurned 
with  becoming  contempt,  and  he  revelled 
beforehand  in  the  anticipation  of  the  pain 
he  should  inflict,  for  his  vindictive  passions 
were  daily  gathering  strength. 

He  was,  however,  completely  foiled  by  the 
dignity  of  Laura,  and  before  the  evening 
was  passed,  he  bitterly  regretted  that  he  had 
not  contrived  to  make  the  punishment  still 
greater   than   it   had   been.      The  terrible 
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action  of  Mr.  Malcolm  had  sealed  the  fate 
of  his  daughter,  and  let  loose  the  spirit  of  a 
fiend  against  her.  Passions  that  must  have 
in  some  degree  succumbed  to  the  generally 
received  opinions  of  the  world,  were  now- 
allowed  full  play,  for  no  compunction 
touched  the  heart  of  Sir  Aubrey,  as  he  laid 
his  plans  against  Mr.  Malcolm  and  his 
children.  He  looked  upon  the  whole 
family  as  a  gang  of  swindlers,  and  thought, 
or  chose  to  think  himself,  fully  justified  in 
any  measure  of  severity  and  revenge,  which 
he  might  think  proper  to  pursue. 

It  was  a  very  few  days  after  the  memora- 
ble one  on  which  Sir  Aubrey  had  sent  in  his 
bill,  that  he  received  an  answer  to  an  appli- 
cation which  had  been  made  some  time,  and 
by  which  he  intended  to  be  materially 
guided  in  his  future  line  of  conduct  towards 
his  father-in-law. 

Immediately   upon  returning    home,    he 
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had  instructed  his  solicitor  to  take  the 
opinion  of  counsel  as  to  the  validity  of  his 
marriage  settlements,  under  the  circum- 
stances which  he  detailed,  and  also  to  ascer- 
tain what  means  there  existed  for  compelling 
Mr.  Malcolm  to  fulfil  his  engagements  with 
respect  to  his  daughter's  fortune. 

The  reply  which  Sir  Auhrey  now  received 
to  these  questions,  was  of  a  most  unsatisfac- 
tory nature.  The  settlement  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  valid.  After  a  most  minute 
examination,  not  a  flaw  or  erasure  of  any 
kind,  could  suggest  a  doubt  that  it  was  other 
than  the  original  document,  it  was  drawn  up 
with  great  care,  and  was  perfectly  correct  in 
all  its  formalities. 

The  second  question  had  been  disposed  of 
quite  as  summarily.  As  it  appeared  there  had 
been  no  sort  of  contract,  or  any  agreement  in 
writing  with  respect  to  the  fortune  promised 
by  Mr.  Malcolm,  to  his  daughter,  the  fulfil- 
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ment  of  that  promise  rested  entirely  upon  the 
honourable  feelings  of  the  person  by  whom 
it  had  been  made. 

According  to  the  statement  of  Sir  Aubrey, 
it  was  evident  that  there  had  been  no  wit- 
nesses to  such  promise.  The  honour,  and 
veracity  of  Mr.  Malcolm,  were  therefore  his 
only  resource. 

Sir  Aubrey  smiled  a  sardonic  smile,  as  he 
read  these  words. 

He  was  completely  entrapped.  He  looked 
backwards  with  horror,  and  forwards  with 
dismay.  How  utterly,  he  now  loathed  every 
circumstance  connected  with  his  marriage  ! 
Now  that  he  had  grown  tired  of  his  wife,  he 
could  not  understand  the  infatuation  which 
had  induced  him  thus  blindly  to  sacrifice 
himself 

As  he  thought  upon  his  wrongs,  he  grew 
more  violent  than  ever.  The  most  bitter 
thoughts  were  in  his  heart,  and  the  apparent 
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difficulty  of  immediately  carrying  into 
execution  his  numerous  plans  gf  revenge, 
added  materially  to  the  demoniac  desires 
that  were  raging  in  his  heart. 

It  was  well  for  poor  Laura,  that  a  real, 
though  slight  indisposition  kept  her  confined 
to  her  room  for  that  day  and  the  next,  as 
she  was  spared  the  additional  venom  which 
Sir  Aubrey  always  contrived  to  infuse  into 
his  words  and  manner,  whenever  any  point 
in  which  his  interest  was  involved  was  not 
decided  in  his  favour. 

The  irritation  under  which  he  laboured? 
far  from  subsiding,  appeared  rapidly  to 
increase,  as  the  helplessness  of  his  position, 
with  regard  to  the  family  of  his  wife,  im- 
pressed itself  more  and  more  firmly  upon  his 
mind. 

It  was  not  many  days  after  the  most  un- 
expected blow  to  his  hopes  conveyed  to  him 
by  the   report  of   his    solicitor,  when  his 
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deadly  hatred  was  again  roused,  by  the 
receipt  of  a  long  letter  from  Mr.  Malcolm. 

It  was  written  from  Paris,  and  announced 
his  speedy  return  to  England;  and  then 
went  on  to  remind  Sir  Aubrey  of  the  kind 
promise  he  had  made  at  Baden,  of  assisting 
the  writer  in  his  difficulties.  The  imme- 
diate fulfilment  of  that  promise  appeared 
to  be  the  great  object  of  Mr.  Malcolm's 
letter ;  but  in  the  sketch  which  it  rapidly 
traced  of  the  plan  by  which  he  intended 
that  Sir  Aubrey  and  himself  should  become 
joint  borrowers  of  a  large  sum  of  money, 
the  former,  although  little  skilled  in  the 
mysteries  of  law,  immediately  detected  an 
intention  of  having  all  the  most  important 
points  to  be  settled  by  the  same  tribunal 
which  had  already  so  comfortably  disposed 
of  the  fortune  of  Laura. 

The  honour  of  Mr.  Malcolm  was  to  be 
sole  guarantee  for  the   repayment   of  the 
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principal  part  of  the  large  sum  required  by 
the  borrower. 

This  was  not  distinctly  stated ;  for  Mr. 
Malcolm  had  a  great  horror  of  committing 
himself  upon  paper  ;  but  beneath  the  mass 
of  well-turned  phrases,  and  plausible  sug- 
gestions, with  which  the  letter  was  filled, 
Sir  Aubrey  perceived  a  most  positive  inten- 
tion to  defraud  him  once  more. 

This  was  too  much.  With  a  hurried  im- 
precation, he  dashed  the  letter  upon  the 
floor,  and,  rushing  to  his  writing-table,  in- 
dited the  following  satisfactory  epistle  to 
his  father-in-law. 

^^My  dear  Sir, — 

"  The  moment  the  mistake  about  Laura^s 
fortune  is  satisfactorily  rectified,  and  a  new 
settlement  drawn  up,  I  shall  be  ready  to 
assist  you  in  the  loan  you  wish  to  contract. 
"  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"Aubrey  Mannering.'' 
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This  letter  he  directed  and  sealed,  and, 
locking  it  into  the  post-bag,  put  the  key 
in  his  pocket,  then  ringing  the  bell,  ordered 
the  letter-bag  to  be  immediately  taken  to 
the  post.  He  was  enjoying,  before- 
hand, the  dismay  which  he  knew  its  con- 
tents would  create  in  the  mind  of  the 
harrassed  and  distracted  man,  to  whom  it 
was  addressed. 

It  was  very  early  in  the  morning,  when 
Sir  Aubrey  performed  this  feat,  No  one, 
not  even  Mrs.  Pringle,  was  at  hand  to  stem 
the  torrent  of  his  wrath  ;  but,  if  the  whole 
world  had  been  present,  it  would  have  been 
of  no  avail.  His  money  was  at  stake,  and 
his  fiercest  passions  were  in  play.  Even 
the  suggestion  of  a  softer  measure  would 
have  driven  him  mad. 

Having  thus  taken  the  first  step  towards 
precipitating  upon  the  head  of  his  enemy  the 
avaloMche  of  opprobrium  and  exposure,  un- 
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der  which  he  meant  him  to  be  extinguished, 
Sir  Aubrey  felt  somewhat  more  satisfied 
with  himself,  and  began  to  consider  how  he 
should  spend  the  day. 

Having  first  breakfasted,  by  himself,  in 
his  own  room,  he  walked  to  the  window,  to 
take  a  survey  of  the  weather.  The  frost, 
which  had  for  some  days  prevented  his 
hunting,  had  disappeared  during  the  night, 
ind  the  look  of  the  sky  gave  promise  of  a 
fine  day.  He  resolved  that  he  would  de- 
vote the  whole  of  it  to  shooting  in  some 
coverts  that  were  at  a  distance  from  the 
house.  This  would  occupy  the  hours  till 
dinner  time,  and  secure  him  firom  all  chance 
of  a  tSte  a  tete  with  his  wife,  which,  although 
an  event  of  not  very  common  occurrence, 
was  one  that^he  particularly  dreaded. 

He  therefore  immediately  began  to  equip 
himself  for  shooting ;  and,  having  ordered 
the  keepers  to  meet  him  at  a  given  point, 
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determined  to  walk  through  the  shrubberies, 
and  across  the  park,  by  himself. 

As  he  left  the  house,  by  the  great  hall, 
he  remarked  that  the  hall  door  was  open, 
and  Blanche  was  sitting  curled  up  upon  the 
step  of  it — her  long  shining  ears  touching 
the  ground.  Laura  was,  therefore,  down 
stairs ;  and  Sir  Aubrey,  in  his  haste  to 
avoid  any  danger  of  meeting  her,  pushed 
the  little  dog  roughly  away  with  his  foot, 
and  runmng  down  the  steps,  disappeared 
quicldy  round  the  corner  of  the  house, 

The  walk  he  followed,  wound  through  a 
beautiful  shrubbery  of  evergreens,  which 
terminated  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  house,  and  was  fenced  in  to  divide  it 
from  a  portion  of  the  park,  which  was 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Elm  Park,  from 
the  fact  of  a  fine  wood  of  elm  trees  covering 
the  principal  rising  ground  within  the  en- 
closure. 

F  2 
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It  was  a  large  tract  of  ground,  and  was 
the  favourite  preserve  of  Sir  Aubrey,  who 
never  allowed  any  one  to  shoot  there  but 
himself  It  was  well  stocked  with  game, 
and  he  had  not  gone  many  steps  within  the 
fence,  when  a  hare  started  up  from  beneath 
his  feet. 

Not  being  particularly  anxious  to  begin 
his  shooting  upon  that  spot,  Sir  Aubrey  half 
raised  his  gun,  but  did  not  fire,  when  at  that 
moment  there  darted  from  behind  him  a 
diminutive  black  animal,  which  immediately 
started  off  in  pursuit  of  the  hare. 

It  was  the  lap-dog  that,  unseen,  had 
followed  him  from  the  house.  With  a  loud 
oath  he  instantly  called  her  back;  but 
the  poor  little  thing,  unused  to  his  voice, 
and  unconscious  of  the  great  sin  she  was 
committing,  only  went  barking  and  tumbling 
on,  her  long  ears  catching  in  the  tufted 
grass,  while  the  hare,  of  course,  instantly 
disappeared. 
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A  scowl  of  hatred  gleamed  upon  the  face 
of  Sir  Aubrey,  and,  without  a  moment's  he- 
sitation, he  levelled  his  gun,  and  fii-ed.  Poor 
Blanche  only  gave  one  sharp  cry  as  she  sud- 
denly wheeled  round,  and  fell  dead  upon  the 
spot 

^'  There,"  said  Sir  Aubrey,  as,  walking  up 
to  the  dog,  he  turned  it  over  with  his  foot, 
while  a  look  of  delight  shone  upon  his  face. 
"  I  don't  think  her  ladyship  will  look  quite 
so  dignilied  at  dinner  today,  or  want  so  many 
new  gowns." 

And  with  a  malicious  laugh  he  threw  the 
body  of  the  animal  into  the  copse,  and 
went  on  to  join  his  keepers. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

It  was  not  long  before  Laura  became  aware 
of  the  absence  of  her  favourite.  She  had 
so  accustomed  herself  to  have  the  pretty 
creature  constantly  with  her^  that  she  now 
felt  strange  and  solitary,  when  Blanche  was 
not  by  her  side,  or  on  her  knee. 

At  breakfast  and  dinner  there  was  always 
a  rug  placed  by  the  side  of  her  chair, 
upon  which  the  dog  would  sit  with  be- 
coming gravity,  until  permitted  to  move 
from  it,  her  large  eyes  intently  watching 
every  movement  of  her  mistress. 
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On  the  morning  which  she  little  thought 
was  to  be  marked  by  so  cruel  an  event, 
Laura  had  come  down,  as  usual,  to  the 
breakfast-room,  where  Blanche,  whose  toilet 
for  the  day  had  been  by  that  time  completed, 
was  wont  to  meet  her,  and  take  up  her  sta* 
tion  by  her  side.  Not  perceiving  her  any- 
where in  the  room,  Laura  inquired  for  her 
as  soon  as  the  servants  entered,  and  was  in- 
formed that  Sir  Aubrey  had  taken  her  out 
about  half  an  hour  before. 

This  was  so  unlikely  an  occurrence, 
although  the  dog  had  been  seen  with  him  by 
several  people,  that  she  concluded,  as  really 
had  been  the  case,  that  Blanche  had  followed 
Sir  Aubrey  of  her  own  accord,  and  would 
merely  run  a  little  way  and  then  return,  as 
she  had  often  done  before. 

She  therefore  finished  her  breakfast  in 
solitude,  and  afterwards  went  to  her  own 
room,  intending  to  write  to  her  father  and 
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Genevieve,  whose  presence  she  now  more 
than  ever  desired. 

As  she  rose  to  leave  the  breakfast-room, 
she  desired  that  Blanche  might  be  imme- 
diately sought  for,  and  sent  to  her  upstairs. 
Some  time,  however,  having  elapsed  with- 
out her  having  been  obeyed,  she  began  to 
fear  that  the  dog  might  have  strayed  out 
into  the  park,  and  she  rang  the  bell  to 
make  farther  inquiries  about  it. 

The  servant  who  answered  her  summons 
could  give  her  no  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Messengers,  he  replied,  had  been 
dispatched  in  various  directions,  but  they 
had  not  succeeded  in  finding  the  dog. 
There  was  nothing  very  improbable  in  this 
statement — but  there  was  an  embarrassment 
in  the  manner  of  the  man,  as  he  made  it, 
that  struck  Laura  as  very  uncalled  for  by 
the  occasion,  and  she  began  to  think  that 
her  orders  had  been  wilfully  disregarded, 
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and  therefore  repeated  them  in  a  peremptory 
tone. 

The  servant  retired,  and  she  sat  down  to 
write  her  letters.  Another  hour  passed  by 
and  still  no  tidings  of  Blanche.  Laura  began 
to  feel  really  alarmed.  If  by  any  misfortune 
she  had  got  outside  the  park  gates,  she  might 
easily  be  lost  or  stolen. 

Once  more  she  rang,  but  this  time  she 
was  not  kept  long  in  suspense,  for  scarcely 
had  her  hand  quitted  the  bell,  than  the  door 
opened,  and  Marguerite  her  maid,  ap- 
peared with  the  body  of  poor  Blanche  in  her 
arms. 

"  Oh  !  you  have  found  her,'*  cried  Laura, 
joyfully,  and  not  at  first  perceiving  the  state 
of  the  case. 

"  Yes,  my  lady,  at  last,"  said  the  woman, 
bursting  into  tears  and  she  laid  the  body 
upon  the  lap  of  her  mistress.  It  was  already 
stiff  and  cjld. 
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^'  What  is  this/'  exclaimed  Laura,  as  she 
put  her  hand  upon  it ;  ^^it  is  not  possible, 
Marguerite !  Why  she  is  dead !"  and  she 
took  the  dog  up  in  her  arms. 

''  As  sure  as  that  we  are  alive,"  sobbed 
Marguerite  ;   '^  oh,  it  was  cruel,  too  cruel." 

"  My  poor  dog,"  said  Laura  bursting  into 
tears;  "my  dear  little  Blanche  that  loved 
me  so." 

And  she  fondly  kissed  the  soft  silky  head  of 
her  dead  favourite,  and  smoothed  down  its 
long  shining  hair  as  if  it  had  been  alive,  while 
the  drops  fell  in  torrents  from  her  eyes  as 
she  bent  over  the  body. 

"  It  was  the  vilest,  wickedest  thing  that 
ever  was  done,"  cried  Marguerite,  ve- 
hemently, with  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes. 

"What  was  !  what  do  you  mean?  what 
has  killed  my  poor  dog  ?  some  other  dog,  I 
suppose,"  said  Laura,  sadly. 
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^^  No,  my  lady,  do  not  ask  me,  but  it  was 
too  cruel — too  monstrous,  and  I  shall  pray 
to  God,  that  he  will  punish  him  for  it," 
answered  Marguerite,  solemnly,  as  she  tried 
to  stop  her  tears. 

^^  Marguerite,"  said  Laura,  earnestly,  and 
looking  up  in  her  face,  for  the  indignant 
manner  of  the  woman  had  given  her  a  hor- 
rible suspicion. 

^'  Oh,  my  poor  lady,"  said  Marguerite, 
with  a  deep  sigh,  and  nodding  her  head  up 
and  down,  as  she  looked  at  her  mistress. 

"  Marguerite,''  said  Laura,  wildly,  "  I 
command  you  to  speak.  I  insist  upon  it. 
Who  has  done  this  ?  Who  has  killed  my 
dog?" 

And  as  she  spoke,  she  laid  her  hand  upon 
the  arm  of  the  woman,  with  so  fierce  a 
grasp,  that  she  started  from  the  pain. 

"  Pon't  be  frightened,"  she  replied  hur- 
riedly, and  looking  as  if  she  was  ready  to 
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drop,   '*  don't  alarm  yourself  so,  my  lady. 
It  was  .     .     .     ." 

''  Who  killed  Blanche  ?"  almost  shrieked 
Laura,  as  the  maid  paused  in  her  speech. 

"  It  was  Sir  Aubrey,  my  lady.  He  shot 
her  himself,"  said  Marguerite,  in  a  low 
voice. 

''  I  knew  it !  I  felt  it !"  said  Laura, 
pressing  her  hand  to  her  breast,  and  then 
she  added,  breathlessly,  and  almost  in  a 
whisper,  as  she  looked  beseechingly  up  at 
Marguerite : — 

'-'  But  it  was  an  accident — poor  Blanche 
came  in  the  way  of  the  gun  ?  He  had  fired 
at  something  else  ?" 

''  No,  my  lady,"  answered  the  woman, 
gravely,  ''  I  will  not  deceive  you,  it  was  no 
accident ;  Wilcox,  the  gardener,  saw  it  all. 
The  dog  ran  after  a  hare,  but  the  hare  was 
out  of  sight  before  Sir  Aubrey  fired.  Poor 
Blanche,  she  could  never  have  caught   it. 
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Wilcox  said,  you  might  as  well  have  set  a 
new  born  babe  to  run  after  a  hare.  The 
poor  man  was  half  crying  when  he 
brought  the  body  into  the  servant's  hall. 
He  had  picked  it  up  out  of  the  bushes, 
where  Sir  Aubrey  had  thrown  it." 

Laura  had  sunk  back  in  her  chair,  ere 
Marguerite  concluded  her  tale.  She  asked 
no  more,  but  in  a  few  moments  she  said  in 
a  hoarse  voice : — 

^^  Marguerite,  you  may  go  now.  But  I 
shall  want  you  again — soon — directly." 

And  with  a  hurried  gesture,  she  pointed 
to  the  door  with  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other,  she  convulsively  strained  the  cold 
body  of  poor  Blanche  to  her  breast. 

^'  She  does  not  cry,"  said  Marguerite,  to 
herself,  as  she  slowly  quitted  the  room,  look- 
ing timidly  back  while .  she  closed  the  door. 
"  I  wish  she  would  cry." 

But  Laura  did  not  cry.    As  soon  as  Mar- 
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guerite  was  gone,  she  looked  at  Blanche, 
and  said  aloud,  with  a  terrific  calmness  in 
her  voice,  '^  The  only  thing  in  this  house 
that  ever  loved  me  !" — and  then,  after  one 
more  passionate  caress,  she  laid  the  body 
carefully  down  upon  her  bed.  And,  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  she  began  her  work. 
She  opened  her  jewel-box,  and  selected  a 
number  of  cases,  which  she  also  laid  upon 
the  bed.  Several  others  she  put  into  a 
trunk,  which  stood  in  the  room,  and  added 
to  them  a  great  variety  of  articles  of  cloth- 
ing, which  she  took  from  her  wardrobes  and 
drawers. 

Having  quite  filled  the  trunk,  she  locked 
it,  put  the  key  in  her  pocket,  and  placed 
her  writing-desk  upon  a  chair  close  by. 
She  then  took  up  the  body  of  Blanche,  and 
the  jewel-cases  she  had  put  upon  the  bed, 
and  proceeded  straight  to  Sir  Aubrey's 
room,   where  she   laid  the  murdered   dog 
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upon  the  table,  and,  opening  all  the  cases, 
placed  them  by  its  side. 

They  contained  the  splendid  diamonds 
and  pearls  that  had  been  given  to  her  on 
her  marriage.  She  did  not  look  at  them, 
but  she  gave  one  kiss  more  to  poor  Blanche, 
ere  she  bid  adieu  to  her  for  ever.  And 
then,  having  rung  the  bell,  she  waited  for 
the  servant  in  the  passage,  and  desiring 
him  to  order  the  carriage  instantly  to  the 
door,  and  send  her  maid  to  her,  she  retired 
to  her  room. 

"Marguerite,"  she  said,  quietly,  as  she 
entered,  '^  I  must  go  away  from  this 
for  a  day  or  two.  I  feel  quite  upset 
by  losing  my  poor  Blanche.  I  will  go 
and  pay  a  visit  near  this,  it  will  do  me 
good." 

"  Do,  my  lady,"  said  Marguerite, 
anxiously,  and  quite  deceived  by  the  calm- 
ness  of   her   mistress's   manner,    "  it  will 
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make  a  '  distraction '  for  you.     What  shall 
I  get  ready  ?" 

''  Whatever  is  plain  and  easy  to  carry. 
I  shan't  want  much,  but  it  must  be  ready 
in  a  moment,  for  I  shall  go  by  the  two 
o'clock  train.  Have  that  box  and  desk 
taken  down  at  once." 

Marguerite  did  as  she  was  desired,  and, 
in  a  short  time,  came  to  announce  that  all 
was  ready.  Laura,  with  her  bonnet  and 
cloak  on,  was  sitting  by  the  fire.  She  took 
up  a  large  shawl  that  hung  on  the  back  of 
her  chair,  and,  without  looking  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  walked  down  to  tlie  carriage, 
and,  followed  by  Marguerite,  imniediately 
entered  it,  and  desired  to  be  driven  to  the 
Burnham  station. 

Here  she  took  her  places  for  London, 
md,  a  few  minutes  after  her  arrival,  the 
train  started.  For  a  little  while  the  high 
woods  of  Mannerinof  Park  were  visible  at  a 
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distance,  but  soon  they  became  indistinct, 
and  Laura  saw  tliem  no  more. 

And  thus  she  quited  for  ever  the  home 
of  her  husband — that  home  to  which,  al- 
lured by  its  golden  splendour,  she  had  come 
with  rejoicing  and  pride. 
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CHAPTEE   VI. 

On  arriving  in  London,  Laura  desired  to 
be  driven  immediately  to  the  house  of  her 
father,  intending  to  take  up  her  abode  there 
until  hisTeturn  from  abroad.  As  soon  as 
the  cab  which  conveyed  her  stopped  at  the 
door,  she  mechanically  looked  up  at  the 
windows  of  the  house.  They  were  sill  open, 
and  she  could  see  the  muslin  draperies  with- 
in ;  for,  though  the  daylight  had  faded,  the 
bright  glare  of  a  lamp  showed  the  whole 
interior  of  the  drawing-room. 

A  feeling  of  comfort  stole  over  her  frozen 
heart.    Genevieve  and  her  father  were  then 
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arrived !  It  was  happiness  she  had  not 
dared  to  hope  for.  She  hastily  left  the  cab, 
and  at  the  same  instant  the  hall-door  was 
opened  by  the  porter. 

^^  Phillips,"  she  said  to  the  man,  who 
stared  at  the  unusual  equipage,  from  which 
she  had  just  descended,  ^'  I  am  come  to  stay 
a  few  days — Will  you  have  my  things  taken 
up-stairs  ? — When  did  papa  come  back  ? 

"  Mr.  Malcolm  is  not  here,  my  lady," 
replied  the  person,  addressed — *'  He  is  not 
in  England." 

*'  Not  come  yet  ?"  said  Laura,  in  a  disap- 
pointed tone — '^  Why,  the  house  looked  as 
if  there  were  people  in  it — At  all  events,  I 
can  have  my  room.  Who  is  here  ?  Is  Mrs. 
Leigh  in  town  ?" 

*^  No,  my  lady ;  Mrs.  Leigh  and  all  the 
servants  are  at  Camerford  House — all,  ex- 
cept Elizabeth,  the  under-housemaid.  But, 
my  lady,  I  am  afraid  you  can't  have  your 
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own  room.      Surely,   you    don't  know  the 
house  is  let  ?" 

"  Let,"  echoed  Laura,  with  a  start. 
^^Let  or  lent,  I  don't  know. which,  my 
lady.  The  Count  of  Montavago,  an  Italian 
gentleman,  is  here  with  all  his  family — Mr. 
Malcolm  ordered  the  house  to  be  got  ready 
for  them  by  last  Monday — We  thought  they 
were  only  coming  on  a  visit ;  but  their  ser- 
vants say  they  have  taken  the  house  for  six 
months — but  it  is  no  business  of  mine,  my 
lady." 

^'  Then,  I  can't  stay  here,  Phillips,"  an- 
swered Laura;  with  a  dejected  air  ;  ".Avhere 
can  I  go  ?" 

The  look  of  astonishment  which  over- 
spread the  face  of  the  old  porter,  showed  to 
Laura  the  folly  of  the  question  she  had 
asked ;  and,  as  she  did  not  wish  immedi- 
ately to  divulge  her  whole  private  his- 
tory,   she    added,    hastily — ^^  I    am    only 
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in  town  for   a  few    days — I  am  not  going 

home." 

'^  An    hotel    would    be    best,"     replied 

Phillips,  upon  whom  this  explanation  had 

worked  the  desired  effect.      ''  There  are  a 

great  many  good  ones — Farrance's  is  the 

nearest  to  this,  my  lady.     Shall  I  go  there, 

and  see  if  there  are  any  rooms  vacant,  good 

enough  for  your  ladyship  ?     You  can  walk 

into  the  small  library,  while  I  am  away." 

"  No,  thank  you,  Phillips,"  replied  Laura, 
"  I  will  go  myse-f — but  I  have  other  things 
to  do  first.  Will  you  mind,  if  any  letters  come 
here  for  me,  to  keep  them  until  I  send  ?  " 

"  You  may  depend  upon  it,  my  lady," 
said  the  man,  civilly — and  following  Laura 
to  the  door  of  the  cab,  in  which  Marguerite 
was  waiting  for  her.  The  look  of  astonish- 
ment again  settled  upon  the  face  of  Phillips, 
as  his  eye  glanced  to  the  great  heap  of  lug- 
gage upon  the  top  of  the  cab. 
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Laura  drove  to  the  hotel,  having,  on  the 
way,  briefly  explained  to  Marguerite  the 
reason  for  her  doing  so.  The  feeling  of 
discouragement  attending  upon  this,  her 
first  efibrt,  was  not  diminished  by  the  diffi- 
culty she  found  in  establishing  herself  even 
for  one  night.  There  were  no  rooms  vacant  at 
the  hotel,  except  one  or  two  of  the  attics,  and 
a  large  suite  of  apartments  on  the  first  floor, 
for  which  an  exorbitant  price  was  demanded. 

Laura  now  for  the  first  time  remembered 
that,  with  the  exception  of  her  sixteen 
pounds  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  the  rem- 
nant of  her  allowance  doled  out  to  her  by 
her  husband,  she  had  no  money  at  all.  It 
behoved  her  then,  in  the  absence  of  her 
father,  to  exercise  a  severe  prudence  ;  and 
she  therefore  decided,  although  they  were 
not  very  tempting,  upon  taking  one  of  the 
upper  rooms  —  Marguerite  occupying  the 
one  next  to  it. 
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In  due  course  of  time,  she  and  her  lug- 
gage were  transported  to  the  top  of  the 
house^the  servants,  to  many  of  whom  she 
was  known  by  name,  and  to  some  by  sight, 
looking  on  in  wonder. 

In  a  little  while  Laura  found  herself 
alone.  The  room  in  which  she  was  installed 
was  as  small,  as  plain,  and  as  comfortless  as 
could  be.  There  was  not  even  a  bell,  and 
she  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  apartment  of 
Maro^uerite  every  time  she  wanted  the 
smallest  trifle. 

The  poor  woman,  who  really  loved  her 
mistress,  and,  as  far  as  her  interest  per- 
mitted her  to  do,  would  have  made  any 
sacrifice  for  her,  now  that  she  began  to  per- 
ceive how  matters  really  were,  experienced 
a  very  serious  sensation  of  alarm. 

She  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact  of 
Laura  having  no  money,  and,  as  she  had 
rather  more    experience    of  hotel   charges 
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than  her  mistress  appeared  to  possess,  she 
at  once  made  up  her  mind  that  it  would  be 
perfectly  impossible  for  them  to  remain  long 
where  they  were,  even  in  the  miserable 
rooms  which  they  occupied. 

She  determined,  however,  in  pity  for  the 
great  sorrow  under  which  she  was  labouring, 
to  say  nothing  to  Laura  that  night;  so, 
having  dusted  out  her  drawers,  and  had 
a  good  cry  over  her  troubles  and  those  of 
her  mistress,  she  went  in  to  make  up 
Laura's  fire,  for  the  evening  was  very  cold, 
and  then  she  went  down  stairs  to  her  tea. 

And  Laura  sat  alone  in  her  miserable 
garret.  Alone,  and  bowed  down  by  grief, 
but  not  repining,  and  still  less  repentant. 
The  step  which  she  had  just  taken  had 
been,  like  almost  all  the  actions  of  her  life, 
th3  impulse  of  the  moment. 

She  had  now  time  to  reflect  upon  it,  but 
her  opinion  was  in  no  wise   altered  from 
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that  which  she  had  formed  at  the  momeut 
when  she  first  held  the  dead  body  of  Blanche 
within  her  arms.  She  had  felt  then,  that 
she  could  not  stay  another  day  in  the  house 
of  one  who  had  so  cruelly  injured  her.  She 
knew  that  she  could  not  eat  of  his  bread,  or 
own  the  shelter  of  his  roof,  with  the  c:m- 
mon  christian  cliarity  she  would  have  ex- 
tended to  the  most  utter  stranger. 

From  the  bottom  of  her  heart  she  de- 
spised his  mean,  cowardly  nature,  and  his 
presence  she  utterly  loathed.  It  was  better, 
therefore,  they  should  part.  Sorrow  and 
difficulty  might  be  her  portion,  but  at  least 
she  would  have  peace,  and  the  respect  of 
those  with  whom  she  lived,  for  she  knew 
that  she  had  done  nothing  to  forfeit  it. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  world,  her  inconsi- 
derate wastefulness  was  not  a  sin — and  that 
was  all  with  which  she  could  conscientiously 
charge  herself.  ^ 
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Poor  Laura  passed  a  miserable  night. 
The  unexpected  difficulty  of  not  being  able 
to  find  shelter  in  her  father's  house,  added 
very  materially  to  her  present  embarass- 
ments.  It  was  a  difficulty  she  had  never 
contemplated,  and  seemed  to  have  started 
up  suddenly  as  if  just  to  thwart  her  plans. 

As  far  back  as  she  could  remember,  Mr. 
Malcolm  had  always  occupied  the  same 
house  in  town,  and  she  had  never  before 
heard  of  its  being  let.  Alas !  she  was 
happily  as  yet  far  from  suspecting  the  truth, 
which  was,  that  the  person  representing  him- 
self as  having  taken  the  house  for  a  term, 
was  in  reality  its  owner. 

The  next  morning,  Marguerite  ventured 
to  offer  to  her  mistress  some  very  sage  ad- 
vice with  regard  to  the  necessary  regulation 
of  her  expences.  Laura  who  only  looked 
upon  her  present  privations,  as  temporary 
ones^  would  have  far  preferred  remaining 
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where  she  was,  to  any  further  change  of 
domicile  ;  but  Marguerite  terrified  at  the 
publicity  of  their  position,  and  well  knowing 
that  Laura  was  wofully  deceiving  herself  in 
her  calculations  of  expenditure,  overruled 
the  objection. 

It  was  agreed  that  they  should  go  out 
together  and  search  for  some  quiet,  comfort- 
able lodging,  wliich  would  better  suit  her 
finances,  than  even  the  most  moderate 
apartments  at  an  hotel. 

Immediately  after  breakfast,  they  started 
upon  their  voyage  of  discovery.  Trusting 
entirely  to  the  guidance  of  Marguerite,  they 
quitted  the  more  fashionable  parts  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  endeavoured  to  find 
among  the  smaller  and  less  frequented 
streets,  some  little  rooms,  the  rent  of  which 
might  be  within  the  means  Laura  possessed. 

She  had  not  calculated  on  the  great 
difficulties  attending  upon  the  search^  nor 
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of  the  extraordinary  impression  wliich  a 
woman  of  her  youth  and  rare  beauty  was 
sure  to  create  in  thus  going  about  the 
streets,  looking  for  cheap  lodgings  in  a  low 
neighbourhood. 

More  than  once  during  her  walk  she  had 
been  subjected  to  many  insulting  questions 
and  remarks,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
greater  tact  and  decision  of  Marguerite,  she 
would  have  been  tempted  to  have  turned 
her  back,  and  fled  from  the  whole  host  of 
lodging-house  keepers,  as  beings,  the  most 
to  be  dreaded  upon  earth. 

With  unwearied  patience,  however,  the 
kind-hearted  Frenchwoman  combated  every 
difficulty,  and  at  length,  after  a  day  of  in- 
describable toil,  their  researches  terminated 
in  the  engagement  of  a  second  floor,  in  a 
small  house  in  Upper  Ebury  Street,  the 
inhabitants  of  which,  appeared  to  be  of  a 
more  respectable  description  than  most  of 
those  which  they,  had  visited. 
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Here  Lady  Mannering  immediately  estab- 
lished herself,  and  Marguerite  ^^as  dis- 
patched to  the  hotel  to  pay  the  bill  and  send 
up  the  luggage  to  the  new  lodgings. 

Nothing  could  be  poorer,  or  plainer,  or 
more  faded  looking  than  the  furniture  of 
the  new  abode  which  she  had  chosen,  but  it 
was  tolerably  clean,  and  Laura  felt  thankful 
for  having  found  any  quiet  nook  where  she 
could  shelter  herself  from  observation,  until 
her  father  should  return. 

Her  chief  difficulty  at  the  moment  with 
regard  to  him,  was  to  ascertain  his  address. 
Not  knowing  that  Sir  Aubrey  had  heard 
from  him  from  Paris,  she  imagined  him  to 
be  still  in  Germany,  or  perhaps  gone  to 
Geneva  for  a  little  while,  as  he  had  once 
talked  of  doing.  She  could  not,  therefore, 
write  to  him,  and  must  wait  quietly  until 
she  received  some  intelligence  of  his  move- 
ments. 
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By  her  directions,  Marguerite  wrote  to 
the  groom  of  the  chambers  at  Mannering 
Park,  desiring  that  ajl  her  letters  might  be 
forwarded  to  her  father's  house  in  London, 
and  as  she  had  no  fears  of  her  orders  being 
neglected,  for  her  servants  were  devoted  to 
her,  she  resolved  to  wait  with  patience,  until 
Mr.  Malcolm,  himself,  should  announce  the 
news  of  his  return. 
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CHAPTEE  YII 

Several  days  passed,  and  still  Laura  re- 
mained without  any  tidings  of  her  father. 
This  silence,  on  his  part,  was  very  unusual, 
and  she  could  only  account  for  it  by  the 
supposition  that  he  was  travelling,  and  had 
not  thought  it  worth  while  to  write  until  he 
was  more  settled. 

Independent  of  her  earnest  desire  to  see 
him,  reasons  of  a  more  pressing  nature  made 
it  a  matter  of  necessity  that  he  should 
speedily  return,  for  she  was  very  nearly 
without  money.  Her  few  pounds  would, 
before  many   days  were    over,  be   utterly 
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exhausted,  and  she  would  then  be  actually 
without  the  means  of  existence,  unless  she 
could  raise  sufficient  funds  by  the  sale  of  the 
few  ornaments  she  possessed,  and  which, 
having  been  her  own  property  before  her 
marriage,  she  had  brought  away  with  her 
from  Mannering  Park. 

To  sell  her  things,  appeared  to  Laura, 
who  had  been  nursed  in  the  lap  of  luxury, 
a  measure  of  great  degradation ;  and  she 
ardently  hoped  that,  before  she  should  be 
reduced  to  such  a  strait,  her  father  would 
have  returned,  and  once  more  welcome  her 
to  his  home. 

At  one  time  she  thought  of  going  to  Ca- 
merford  House,  and  awaiting  his  arrival 
there  ;  but  then,  again,  he  would  be  certain 
she  imagined  to  come  to  London  first,  at  all 
events  for  a  few  days,  and  she  preferred 
being  on  the  spot  to  receive  him.  Added 
to  this,  the  expense  of  the  journey  made  it, 
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at  that  moment,  an  impossibility ;  so  she  de- 
cided to  remain  where  she  was. 

The  days,  however,  passed  heavily.  She 
never  went  out,  except  to  walk  to  Belgrave 
Square,  to  inquire  if  any  letters  had  come 
for  her ;  but  hitherto  the  same  disappointing 
answer  had  always  met  her  ear.  A  nervous 
anxiety  was  beginning  to  take  possession  of 
her,  and  at  last  she  yielded  to  the  entreaties 
of  Marguerite,  tliat  she  would  at  least  com- 
municate with  her  friends;  and  she  wrote 
to  Lady  Windermere  a  full  and  circumstan- 
tial account  of  all  that  had  taken  place,  and 
her  present  position. 

She  had  only  been  withheld  from  doing 
this  sooner  by  the  desire  she  felt  not  to  take 
any  step  whatever,  without  the  sanction  of 
Mr.  Malcolm  ;  but  she  was  quite  sure  of 
the  entire  approbation  with  which  her  con- 
duct would  be  viewed  by  her  fiiends,  and 
that  a  pressing  mvitation  to  make  her  house 
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her  home,  would  be  the  result  of  her  com- 
munication to  Lady  Windermere. 

Lady  Windermere  was  a  most  punctual 
correspondent,  and  by  return  of  post  her 
answer  arrived.  Laura  had  not  hesitated 
to  disclose  her  present  abode ;  so  that  the 
letter  came  direct  to  her  lodgings.  She  was 
sitting  at  her  solitary  breakfast  when  it  ar- 
rived ;  the  room  was  full  of  smoke  from  the 
newly-lighted  fire ;  it  was  a  wet  day,  and 
the  rain  was  pouring  against  the  windows  ; 
and  everything  about  her  looked  as  cheer- 
less and  uncomfortable  as  possible. 

She  started  as  the  loud  knock  of  the 
postman  reverberated  through  the  thin 
house  ;  but  a  gleam  of  pleasure  lighted  up 
her  face,  when  the  slip-shod  maid,  in  her 
curl-papers,  brought  her  in  a  letter,  with  an 
apology  for  the  absence  of  Marguerite,  who 
had  ^'just  stepped  out  to  the  baker's." 

Laura  would  have  excused  a  far  greater 
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dereliction  of  duty  just  at  that  moment — it 
was  such  real  happiness  to  her  to  see  the 
hand- writing  of  a  friend. 

There  was  a  feeling  of  comfort  already 
gathering  round  her  heart. 

She  tore  open  the  letter,  and  hastily  ran 
her  eye  over  the  first  page ;  and  then, 
turning  very  pale,  she  laid  it  down,  and  sat 
quite  still.  In  a  few  moments,  however, 
she  snatched  it  up  again,  and  read  it  thi^ough 
to  the  end  ;  and  then  she  lifted  up  her  eyes 
to  heaven.  Her  lips  quivered,  but  she  said 
nothing ;  and  only  folded  her  hands  before 
her,  as  her  cheek  grew  red  and  pale  by  turns. 

The  letter  of  Lady  Windermere  was  ex- 
actly the  contrary,  in  every  way,  to  what 
she  had  expected.  It  expressed  a  most  un- 
qualified disapproval  of  Laura's  having 
quitted  her  home — was  full  of  apologies  and 
plausible  pretexts  for  the  behaviour  of  Sir 
Aubrey — interspersed  with  sundry  reflections 
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on  the  perverse  ways  of  men  in  general — 
and  urging  Laura  to  make  up  her  quarrel  as 
soon  as  she  could. 

This  was  bad  enough ;  but  the  sequel 
was,  if  possible,  more  heartless  ;  for,  in  re- 
ply to  that  portion  of  the  letter  of  Laura, 
where  she  had  most  naturally  expressed  an 
earnest  wish  to  see  and  consult  with  her  friend, 
Lady  Windermere  returned  a  direct  negative. 
It  would,  she  assured  her,  ^'be  most 
highly  imprudent,"  were  she  to  take  part 
publicly  with  her  against  her  husband.  "No 
woman  ever  stood  well  in  the  world,  whose 
husband  had  turned  her  out  of  his  house," 
and  with  all  her  affection  for  Laura,  she  en- 
treated she  might  not  in  any  way  "  be 
mixed  up"  with  the  affair.  There  was 
nothing,  she  declared,  "  she  hated  so  much 
as  scandal,  and  particularly  a  quarrel  be- 
tween a  man  and  his  wife." 

The  letter  concluded  by  advising  Laura 
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to  get  a  good  house  as  soon  as  she  could,  in 
a  good  situation,  for  Ebury  Street  was  any- 
thing but  a  respectable  neighbourhood. 

Poor  Laura  was  thunderstruck !  She 
could  not  have  believed  it  possible,  had  not 
the  letter  been  before  her  eyes.  Was  thfi, 
then,  to  be  the  consequence  of  her  flight  ? 
Her  best  friend  had  deserted  her  on  the  in- 
stant !  A  cold  €hill  came  over  her,  as  she 
thought  of  the  number  of  people  she  knew 
in  the  world.  What  if  they  should  all  view 
her  conduct  in  the  same  light  ?  If  she  were 
to  be  left  without  a  single  friend  ? 

For  a  moment  she  began  to  think  that 
she  had  acted  very  wrongly ;  but  it  was  but 
for  a  moment^  She  could  not  reproach  her- 
self— she  knew  her  own  feelings  too  well.  In 
a  Avorldly  point  of  view,  she  had  perhaps 
sacrificed  a  position  which  most  other  women 
under  the  same  circumstances,  would  have 
contrived  to  maintain.     She  might  have  re- 
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mained  at  home,  enduring  the  society  of  a 
man  she  detested,  quietly  suffering  the 
hiting  insults  which  he  heaped  upon  her,  to 
be  repeated  at  his  pleasure,  and  giving  him 
no  excuse,  except  by  silence  and  ill-temper, 
iDr  driving  her  from  beneath  his  roof. 

She  would  then  have  undoubtedly  kept 
her  place  in  the  world.  She  would  have 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  his  fortune,  have 
continued  to  live  in  splendour,  and  appeared 
to  be  quite  as  happy  and  comfortable  as 
nine  tenths  of  her  acquaintance. 

Laura  was  perfectly  aware  that  such  a 
course  was  open  to  her  to  pursue,  she  had 
seen  it  followed  by  hundreds  of  her"  friends, 
and  was  not  quite  so  great  a  novice  in  the 
ways  of  the  world,  as  not  to  know  that  it 
would  have  met  with  very  general  approba- 
tion. But  it  would  not  have  met  with  her 
own.  Laura,  with  all  her  faults,  was  very 
high  spirited,  generous,  and  above  all  double 
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dealing,  a  frankness  of  natm-e,  which  she 
certainly  had  not  inherited  from  her  father. 
She  was  impetuous,  and  ambitious,  as  her 
marriage  had  proved,  but  she  was  neither 
sordid  nor  avaricious,  and  could  not  stoop 
to  deceive,  when  she  knew  the  contempt 
that  was  in  her  heart.  She  was,  therefore, 
perfectly  satisfied  with  herself  for  the  very 
decisive  step  she  had  just  taken.  It  might  be 
foolish,  but  she  was  certain  it  was  not  wrong. 
The  cruel  letter  of  Lady  Windermere 
was  the  first  thing  that  opened  her  eyes,  as 
to  the  difficulties  with  which  she  might  be 
beset  in  her  sudden  change  of  position. 
One  of  the  chief  of  these  now  appeared  to 
her  to  be  the  convincing  of  the  world,  of 
the  purity  of  her  motives.  That  hard  and 
unfeeling  expression  in  Lady  Windermere's 
letter,  "No  woman,  whose  husband  has 
turned  her  out  of  his  house,  ever  stands 
well  with  the  world,"  conveyed  an  insinua- 
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tion  which  shocked  and  alarmed  the  delicacy 
of  Laura  to  the  greatest  degree.  If  Lady 
Windermere,  who  knew  her  so  well,  and 
was  so  intimately  acquainted  with  all  her 
conjugal  discomforts,  could  admit  such  an 
idea,  why  was  it  to  be  repudiated  by  the 
rest  of  the  world  ? 

This  thought  was  great  agony  to  Laura. 
She  could  not  have  imagined  it  possible 
that  any  one,  and  much  less  an  intimate 
friend,  would  ever  have  hastily  taken  up 
an  unfavourable  opinion  of  her.  The  poor 
thing  had  yet  to  learn  how  marvellously 
rigid  people  become  —  and  particularly 
ladies  of  Lady  Windermere's  stamp — to- 
wards any,  who  by  misfortune  or  sorrow 
have  been  placed  in  a  position  which  renders 
them  no  longer  of  use  to  their  friends. 

Lady  Mannering,  in  all  the  eclat  of  her 
riches  and  position,  was  well  worth  praising 
to  the  skies — while  poor  Laura,  in  anxiety 
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and  distress,  in  her  lodging  in  Upper  Eburj 
Street,  was  only  fit  to  be  run  down  and 
neglected.  She  could  do  nobody  any  good, 
and  no  one  could  afford  time  to  sympathize 
with  useless  people,  when  there  were  so 
many  in  the  world  fi^om  whom  some  advan- 
tage might  be  derived. 

So  Laura,  in  her  dark  hours,  was  left  to 
herself.  It  was  hopeless  to  write  to  Mrs. 
Beaumont,  or  any  other  of  her  friends, — 
Lady  Windermere  was  the  mouthpiece  of 
them  all. 

"Just  like  all  those  women  !"  exclaimed 
the  indignant  Marguerite,  to  whom,  imme- 
diately upon  her  return,  Laura  confided  her 
new  sorrow — "they  are  never  happy, 
except  when  they  are  mortifying  other 
women — trampling  them  into  the  dust.  I 
dare  say  my  Lady  Windermere  was  as 
pleased  to  ^viite  that  letter,  as  if  she  had 
been  putting  on  one  of  Virginie's  best  gowns." 
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Marguerite  was  furious  at  the  non-success 
of  this,  her  first  suggestion,  for  she  had 
counted  securely  upon  the  assistance  of 
Lady  Windermere,  and  knew  better  than 
her  mistress  the  immediate  necessity  for 
some  efficient  protection,  in  case  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Malcolm  should  be  much  longer 
deferred 

That  day,  Laura  passed  in  tears.  The 
unkindness  of  one  of  her  own  sex,  seemed 
to  her  even  more  cruel  than  anything  she 
had  yet  undergone.  The  conduct  of  Lady 
Windermere  was  so  different  from  that  she 
would  have  adopted  herself,  that  her  heart 
seemed  to  sink  within  her,  as  she  thought 
of  it.  How  could  there  be  such  hard- 
hearted people  in  the  world  ? 

The  evening  was  very  sad,  as  Laura  sat 
by  her  lonely  fireside,  and  the  night  brought 
her  no  relief — for  no  rest  came,  and  her 
pillow  was  wet  with  her  tears. 
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In  the  morning,  she  rose  tired  and  dis- 
spirited,  more  so  than  she  had  yet  felt ;  and, 
anxious  for  some  rehef  from  the  daily  sus- 
pense she  endured,  while  watching  for  news 
of  her  father,  she  resolved  to  go  herself  to 
his  house,  and  inquire  whether  any  letters 
had  been  received  from  him. 

As  usual,  she  was  doomed  to  be  disap- 
pointed ;  but  it  was  too  early  for  the  foreign 
post,  and  she  came  back  to  her  lodging, 
intending  to  return  later,  and  renew  her 
inquiries.  As  she  turned  the  corner  of  the 
street,  a  man,  apparently  a  beggar,  asked 
her  for  alms.  She  looked  wistfully  in  his 
face,  as  she  answered  *'  she  had  no  money." 

It  was  too  true — there  were  literally  but 
a  few  shillings  in  her  house.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  something  should  be  done ;  and, 
after  a  long  consultation  with  Marguerite, 
it  was  decided,  that  after  her  household 
duties  were   concluded,    she    should    take 
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some  of  the  ornaments  which  yet  remained 
to  Laura,  and  endeavour  to  dispose  of  them 
for  her. 

In  the  afternoon,  Marguerite  set  forth, 
and  soon  after  she  was  gone,  Laura  put  on 
her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  took  her  usual 
course  towards  the  house  of  Mr.  Malcolm. 
This  time  she  was  somewhat  more  fortu- 
nate. There  were  two  letters  for  her — one 
was  large  and  heavy,  and  directed  in  a 
business-like  hand,  but  the  other  was  from 
Genevieve. 

It,  however,  threw  no  light  upon  their 
intended  movements,  for  it  was  an  old  let- 
ter, dated  from  Baden,  some  weeks  back. 
It  bore  the  Burnham  post-mark,  and  many 
others,  and  had  evidently  been  in  some  way 
mislaid. 

Laura,  who  had  stopped  in  the  hall  to 
read  it,  folded  it  up  with  a  sigh,  while  the 
other  letter,  being  evidently  of  no  import- 
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ance,  she  put  it  into  the  pocket  of  her 
gown — and,  with  a  saddened  heart,  she  left 
the  house. 

She  had  not,  however,  gone  far  when  a 
most  agreeeable  surprise  arrested  her  steps. 
A  cab,  rapidly  diiven,  turned  the  corner  of 
the  square  exactly  as  she  reached  it.  It  was 
suddenly  pulled  up,  and  she  perceived  that 
Lord  Eardley  was  the  driver.  In  an  in- 
stant he  was  by  her  side. 

The  delight  with  which  Laura  once  more 
beheld  the  face  of  a  friend,  almost  deprived 
her  of  the  power  of  speech.  She  imme- 
diately accepted  the  arm  he  offered  her,  and 
they  walked  together  towards  her  lodging. 
The  same  man  again  accosted  her,  and  she 
returned  the  same  answer  that  she  had  given 
in  the  morning,  but  Lord  Eardley  to  get 
rid  of  his  importunity,  gave  him  a  shilling. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  when  he  quitted 
the  house.     Of  course,   having  been  so  in- 
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timately  acquainted  with  all  her  former 
troubles,  Laura  had  no  hesitatiou  in  con- 
fiding to  him  the  exact  position  of  her 
affairs,  with,  however,  one  exception.  She 
made  no  complaint  of  her  extreme  poverty  , 
she  could  not  bear  to  talk  upon  such  a  sub- 
ject to  any  one. 

Lord  Eardley,  however,  did  not  require 
to  be  much  enlightened  upon  that  point  ; 
the  lodging  in  Ebury  Street  spoke  for  itself. 
He  made  no  remark  however,  nor  did  he 
offer  a  single  word  of  advice,  except  a  re- 
commendation to  Laura  to  go  back,  as  soon 
as  possible,  to  her  father ;  and  then,  after 
sitting  for  two  hours  by  the  light' of  a 
tallow  candle,  which  the  maid  had  brought 
into  the  room,  he  took  his  leave  of  LaUra, 
promising  to  return  early  the  next  day. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  he  left  the  house, 
but  by  the  light  of  the  nearest  gas  lamp,  he 
could  see  the  same  beggar  who  had  spoken 
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to  him  in  the  morning,  in  full  conversation 
with  the  little  groom  he  had  left  in  his  cab. 
CaUmg  the  boy  up,  he  rebuked  hhn 
sharply  for  keeping  his  horse  standing  in 
the  cold,  and  jumping  in,  he  di^ove  off  to 
dine  at  his  club. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

The  first  sensation  of  momentary  relief 
from  her  sorrow,  which  Laura  had  ex- 
perienced since  her  incarceration  in  Ebury 
Street,  was  caused  by  the  visit  of  Lord 
Eardley. 

It  was  not  that  she  particularly  hked  him 
better  than  any  one  else,  but  she  was  ac- 
customed to  his  society,  he  was  to  her  a 
link  with  the  past,  and  above  all,  she 
beheved  him  to  be  sincerely  her  friend. 

In  the  delight  of  seeing  again  one  person 
whom  she  had  known  before,  she  forgot  to 
pay  any  particular  attention  to  the  manner 
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in  which  he  had  received  the  various  com- 
munications which  she  had  made  to  him 
respecting  her  affairs. 

His  words  had  been  kind,  and  the  first 
expression  of  sympathy  in  her  \voes,  had 
been  so  soothing  to  her  ear,  that  she  had 
not  measured  the  present  by  the  past,  or 
noted  the  amount  of  cordiality  which  had 
been  infiised  into  his  expressions  of  concern. 

It  was  not  till  after  he  was  gone,  that  it 
struck  her  that  his  manner  had  not  been  the 
same  as  it  formerly  was. 

The  fact  was,  that  Laura,  with  her  ac- 
customed generosity,  had  always  exceedingly 
over-rated  the  amiable  feelings  of  Lord 
Eardley.  She  had  given  him  credit  for  a 
warmth  of  disposition  which  he  did  not 
possess.  He  was  an  extremely  cold-hearted 
selfish  man,  wrapped  up  in  his  own  con- 
sequence ;  but  Laura,  whose  own  heart  was 
in  reality  affectionate  and  true,  and  who  saw 

VOL.  III.  I 
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every  thing  with  a  favourable  eye,  only 
believed  him  reserved  and  shy. 

It  was  not,  however,  upon  his  good  or 
bad  qualities  that  she  mused,  as  she  sat 
thinking  for  a  long  time  after  he  had  left 
her.  She  only  rejoiced  in  once  more  having 
a  friend  near  her,  and  felt  thankful  for  the 
lucky  chance  which  had  brought  him  so 
opportunely  to  town  during  the  dull 
season. 

She  was  in  better  spirits  the  next  day,  as 
the  time  drew  near  for  his  visit,  but  to 
her  great  surprise  the  liour  came  and  passed, 
and  no  Lord  Eardley  appeared. 

She  was  excessively  disappointed  —  she 
had  so  much  to  say,  so  many  points  on 
which  to  ask  advice,  which  she  had  forgotten 
to  mention  the  day  before. 

The  hours  went  on,  and  at  last  she 
decided  in  her  own  mind,  that  he  would  not 
come  at  all  that  day,  and   that  something 
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must  have  occurred  to  prevent  his  keeping 
his  promise. 

She,  therefore,  gave  up  all  hopes  of  seeing 
him,  and  left  the  house  to  perform  her  daily 
pilgrimage  in  search  of  her  letters — letters, 
alas !  which  never  came — but  not  without 
leaving  a  message  with  the  maid  belonging  to 
the  house,  to  desire,  if  Lord  Eardley  called, 
she  would  request  him  to  await  her  return. 

She  then  went  out,  but  was  no  sooner  in 
the  street  than  she  perceived  the  same 
beggar  who  had  so  often  already  importuned 
her — and,  to  avoid  his  solicitations,  she 
took  an  opposite  way  of  reaching  her  des- 
tination to  that  which  she  usually  followed. 

By  this  unlucky  chance  she  missed  seeing 
Lord  Eardley,  who  drove  up  a  few  minutes 
after  she  had  turned  the  corner  of  the  street. 
According  to  her  orders,  he  was  at  once 
admitted,  and  took  up  his  station  by  her 
miserable  fire-side. 

1   2 
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A  handful  of  coals  was  in  the  small  gi*ate, 
and  the  whole  place  looked  so  faded,  cold, 
and  wretched,  with  its  washed-out  chintz 
and  dirty  threadbare  carpet,  that  his  mind 
immediately  filled  with  disgust,  and  he  began 
to  reflect. 

"  What  could  she  mean  by  coming  to 
such  a  place  as  that?"  To  this  question 
another  immediately  followed — "  What  was 
he  doing  there,  himself?  What  could  he 
be  doing,  except  the  greatest  possible  folly, 
mixing  himself  up  in  a  quarrel  with  which 
he  had  no  concern,  and  compromising  him- 
self for  a  woman  who  had  thrown  away  every- 
thing that  made  her  valuable  in  his  eyes." 

Lord  Eardley  dearly  loved  himself.  He 
had  no  taste  for  people  in  distress,  for  dirty 
lodgings,  and  straitened  means.  Who 
could  tell?  Laura  might  actually  become 
a  burthen  to  him,  and  for  worlds  he  would 
not  have  wasted  a  shilling,  unless  for  his 
own  gratification. 
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It  did  not  gratify  him  to  act  the  cham- 
pion to  an  impoverished  woman,  shorn  of  the 
splendour  in  the  rays  of  which  he  would  have 
been  very  willing  to  bask.  The  length  of 
time  which  the  absence  of  Laura  permitted 
Lord  Eardley  to  indulge  in  these  reflections, 
was  not  very  favourable  to  her  chance  of 
the  preservation  of  his  valuable  friendship. 
He  had  leisure  fully  to  consider  the  matter, 
and  the  result  of  his  meditations  was,  an 
immense  accession  to  the  consciousness  of 
his  own  importance. 

He  looked  at  the  squalid  room  and  the 
faded  furniture,  with  an  air  of  ineffable 
contempt ;  and,  gazing  upon  himself  in  the 
glass,  decided  that  he  was  much  too  valua- 
ble for  a  lodging  up  two  pair  of  stairs,  at 
the  far  end  of  Ebury  Street.  And  so  he 
went  down  to  the  hall,  and,  ringing  the 
bell  at  the  door,  just  said  he  would  call 
again,  and  immediately  drove  away  in  his  cab. 
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And  from  that  day  Laura  saw  her  chival- 
rous friend  no  more. 

When  she  returned,  she  was  full  of  vexa- 
tion. No  letters  had  arrived,  and  she  had 
missed  the  only  visit  she  was  likely  to  have. 
Fortunately,  the  truth  did  not  occur  to  her. 
Several  days  more  elapsed,  and  the  same 
monotonous  existence  continued  for  Laura, 
who,  at  last,  worn  out  with  expectation  and 
watching,  resolved  to  send  Marguerite  down 
to  Camerford  House,  to  make  inquiries  from 
the  servants  there,  as  to  what  had  become 
of  Mr.  Malcolm  and  Genevieve. 

Marguerite  having  succeeded  in  selling 
some  bracelets,  a  small  supply  of  money 
had  been  obtained.  The  next  morning  she 
departed — she  was  to  return  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  The  hours  were  even  more  tedious 
than  usual  during  her  absence,  and  the 
feeling  of  desolation  which  was  now  taking 
possession  of  Laura  rapidly  increased.     She 
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could  not  bear  with  sufficient  indifference, 
the  solitude  to  which  she  thus  suddenly 
found  herself  condemned. 

Alas  1  the  hour  was  fast  approaching, 
when  the  comparative  tranquility  she  now 
enjoyed  would  seem  to  her  a  moment  of 
unspeakable  bliss. 

On  the  morning  after  the  departure  of 
Marguerite,  Laura  had  no  sooner  finished 
her  scanty  breakfast,  than  she  prepared  to 
make  her  daily  expedition  to  her  father  s 
door.  Her  heart  sickened  as  she  antici- 
pated the  usual  reply  of  Phillips,  the  por- 
ter. She  felt  almost  ashamed  that  the  man 
should  know  of  her  deserted  state,  and 
every  day  the  same  question  of  '^  Are  there 
any  letters  for  me  ?"  seemed  ready  to  choke 
her. 

This  day  the  sensation  was  more  painful 
than  ever.  The  absence  of  Marguerite  had 
given  an  additional  shock  to  her  nerves, 
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and  she  actually  gasped  for  breath,  as, 
upon  the  door  opening,  she  made  the  usual 
inquiry. 

It  was,  however,  unnecessary;  for  the 
good-natured  Phillips,  as  he  answered  the 
summons,  appeared  ready  armed  with  a 
letter,  which,  with  a  pleased  expression  of 
countenance,  he  put  into  Laura's  hand. 

She  looked  at  it  for  a  moment,  and  a 
bitter  shadow  of  disappointment  crossed  her 
face.  The  letter  was  neither  from  Gene- 
vieve nor  her  father,  but  was  directed  in  a 
crabbed,  upright  hand,  and  folded  very 
long.  It  was  evidently  only  a  bill,  and  she 
hastily  put  it  into  the  pocket  of  her  gown, 
and  said  she  would  call  again  later,  after 
the  foreign  post  had  come  in. 

And  then  she  walked  home — that  weary, 
oft-repeated  walk,  where  every  object  that 
she  passed  was  as  a  landmark  of  her  misery. 
With  an  aching  heart  she  re-entered  her  poor 
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abode,  where  not  even  the  cheerful  face  of 
Marguerite  presented  itself.  She  could  not 
arrive  before  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  and 
Laura,  now  forced  to  depend  solely  upon  her 
for  comfort  and  support,  looked  sadly  for- 
ward to  the  two  or  three  long  hours  which 
must  elapse  ere  she  could  possibly  hear 
any  tidings  of  Camerford  House,  or  its  be- 
loved owner. 

She  did  not  dare  to  fancy  that  Mr.  Mal- 
colm could  yet  have  returned  there  ;  but 
still  she  felt  sure  that  she  should  hear  some- 
thing of  him — at  all  events,  learn  the  place 
of  his  abode.  There  was  some  little  conso- 
lation in  the  thought ;  and  she  sat  down  in 
her  old  corner  by  the  fire-side,  in  her  hard, 
ill-stuffed  arm-chau',  to  await,  with  what  pa- 
tience she  might,  the  arrival  of  her  kind- 
hearted  maid. 

In  order  to  while  away  the  time — for  she 
had  no  books — she  thought  she  would  just 
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look  over  the  bill  which  she  had  put 
into  her  pocket  on  leaving  Belgrave 
Square. 

A  little  while  ago  she  would  have  received 
it  in  trembling,  as  a  certain  point  of  attrac- 
tion for  the  anger  of  her  husband  ;  but  now 
she  had  nothing  to  fear — and,  perhaps,  not 
much  more  to  hope. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  an  air  of  great 
listlessness  and  indifference  that  she  drew  the 
letter  from  her  pocket  and  opened  it ;  but, 
to  her  surprise,  it  was  not  a  bill. 

It  was  a  long  letter,  closely  written,  and, 
as  she  hastily  turned  to  the  signature,  she 
gave  a  sudden  start.  A  paper,  which  ap- 
peared to  her  to  be  a  bank  note,  carefully 
folded,  fell  upon  the  ground,  and  the  names 
of  Whitelock  and  Barton  were  in  large  let- 
ters at  the  bottom  of  the  paper  which  she 
held  in  her  hand.  They  were,  she  well  knew, 
Sir  Aubrey's   solicitors.     With   a   nervous 
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anxiety  she  began  to  read.     This  was  the 
letter : — 

"  Madam, 

'^By  Sir  Aubrey  Mannering's  direction, 
we  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  upon 
a  subject  of  so  much  delicacy,  that  we  feel 
we  should  not  otherwise  have  presumed  to 
enter  upon  it.  We  are  instructed  by  Sir 
Aubrey  to  inform  your  ladyship,  that,  from 
the  circumstance  of  your  having  quitted  his 
house  in  so  clandestine  a  manner,  he  can  by 
no  means  ever  receive  you  into  it  again ; 
and  that  he  has  intimated  his  mshes,  also, 
upon  that  point  to  his  servants  in  Grosvenor 
Square. 

"  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Sir  Aubrey 
still  acknowledges  you  as  his  wife,  he  is 
ready  to  make  you  a  suitable  allowance,  in 
order  that  your  ladyship  may  be  enabled  to 
preserve  the    appearance  of  respectability 
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due  to  his  name.  He  considers  that  this 
allowance  should  be  a  corresponding  pro- 
portion to  the  fortune  which  you  are  to 
receive  from  your  father;  but  as  it  has 
lately  come  to  light  that  a  fraud  has  been 
committed  with  regard  to  your  marriage- 
settlements,  by  substituting  the  sum  of  four 
thousand  for  the  forty  thousand  pounds, 
which  Sir  Aubrey  had  been  informed  by 
Mr.  Malcolm,  was  your  ladyship's  portion — 
the  income  which  Sir  Aubrey  proposes  to 
offer  you  must  be  very  limited. 

"It  is  possible,  we  are  instructed  to  in- 
form you,  that,  at  some  future  time,  this 
income  may  be  increased,  but  any  addition 
to  it  must  depend  solely  upon  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  original  sum  promised,  which 
can  only  be  effected  by  a  new  deed  of  set- 
tlement. 

"It  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  in  the 
extremely  embarrassed   state  of  Mr.  Mai- 
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colm's  affairs,  and  his  being  at  any  moment 
liable  to  arrest,  a  restitution,  as  above-men- 
tioned, would  be  a  matter  of  very  uncertain 
issue. 

'*We  beg  leave  to  apologize  to  your 
ladysMp  for  this  intrusion,  but  we  are  com- 
pelled to  make  this  communication,  by  the 
express  wish,  and  the  authority  of  our 
client,  by  whose  direction  we  forward  to 
your  ladyship  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds 
sterling  for  present  expenses,  and  shall  be 
much  obliged  by  the  favour  of  a  receipt 
for  the  same. 

*^We  have  the  honour  to  remain, 
""  Tour  Ladyship's 

'^  Very  humble  and  obedient  Servants, 

"Whitelock  and  Barton." 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

It  was  more  than  two  hours  afterwards, 
that  Marguerite  returned,  and  yet  Laura 
was  sitting  in  the  same  spot,  and  exactly  in 
the  same  attitude,  as  when  first  the  fatal 
words  had  impressed  themselves  upon  her 
mind. 

The  letter  was  still  in  her  hand,  half 
crushed  between  it  and  her  knee,  on  which 
it  rested,  and  the  bank-note  was  lying  on 
the  floor. 

The  fire  had  gone  out,  and  she  was  gazing 
vacantly  into  the  grate.  She  did  not  speak, 
or  even  move,  when  Marguerite  came  into 
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te  roD  m,  and  she  had  stood  by  her  side  for 
several  moments,  before  she  appeared  to  see 
her. 

"How  is  this?  Your  ladyship  has  no 
fire.  You  have  not  been  sitting  all  day  in 
the  cold,  my  lady,  and  such  a  day  as  this, 
too,"  said  Marguerite,  with  a  shudder,  and 
she  began  vigorously  to  poke  the  cinders 
that  were  in  the  grate,  but  of  course,  with- 
out effect.  The  fire  had  been  out  for  more 
than  an  hour,  but  Laura  had  never  felt  the 
cold. 

At  the  sound  of  the  voice  of  Marguerite, 
she  seemed  to  awaken  as  if  from  sleep,  and  she 
raised  her  eyes  to  her  face,  and  then  looked 
down  upon  the  letter  she  held  in  her  hand. 
She  seemed  as  if  going  to  try  to  speak,  but 
her  lips  only  quivered,  and  she  said  nothing. 

"  My  lady,"  said  Marguerite,  in  a  voice  of 
alarm,  "  what  is  the  matter  ?  you  are  ill — I 
am  sure  you  are  ill,  you  are  quite  pale,  it  is 
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sitting  here  in  the  cold,"  and  then  she  added, 
gently,  as  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  letter, 
"  there  is  no  bad  news,  I  hope  ?'' 

Her  look,  more  than  her  words,  seemed 
to  recal  the  wandering  sense  of  Laura,  for 
with  a  wild  cry,  she  clasped  both  hands  over 
the  top  of  her  head,  and  bending  it 
down,   she  said  hoarsely  : — 

"  Oh,  Marguerite,  the  letter  ;"  and  then 
she  swayed  herself  backwards  and  forwards, 
like  a  person  in  such  pain  that  they  cannot 
bear  it.  Her  maid  stood  petrified  by  her 
side,  without  being  able  in  the  least  to 
divine  the  cause  of  her  grief,  but  seeing  the 
bank-note  upon  the  floor,  she  ventured  to 
take  it  up  and  open  it. 

"  Oh !  don't  touch  it,"  cried  Laura, 
snatching  it  out  of  her  hand,  with  a  shudder, 
and  throwing  it  down ;  "  oh.  Marguerite, 
the  letter,  the  letter." 

"What  letter — what  is  it?"  said  Mar- 
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guerite,  anxiously — and  looking  timidly  at 
the  crushed  paper  Laura  still  held. 

^'  There  !"  said  Laura,  in  a  whisper — and 
pushing  it  towards  her — "  read  it — it  has 
killed  me.  I  know  I  shall  die — we  shall 
all  die.  They  can  never  survive  it."  And 
she  writhed  again  upon  her  chair,  as  she 
kept  her  hands  upon  her  head.  She  had 
not  yet  shed  one  tear.  And  Marguerite, 
without  further  question,  read  on — she  read 
the  letter  to  the  end. 

"It  is  all  a  lie,"  she  said  abruptly,  the 
moment  she  had  finished — "  all  a  lie,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  I  am  certain  of 
it.  It  is  all  an  invention  of  that  wicked 
Sir  Aubrey,  now  —  because  your  ladyship 
has  left  him.  He  is  the  wickedest  man  in 
the  world — though  I  beg  your  ladyship  s 
pardon  for  saying  so." 

"  My  father— ^my  poor  father  ! — the  most 
generous    man    on    earth ! "    cried    Laura, 
VOL.    III.  K 
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wildly  ;  ^'  liow  monstrous — how  horrible,  to 
slander  him  so.  And  to  me — to  tell  it  to 
me,  who  loved  him  so  much.  Oh !  Mar- 
guerite, it  has  broken  my  heart.'' 

And,  as  she  spoke,  she  sunk  back  in  her 
chair,  with  her  eyes  closed — and  her  face 
grew  rigid  as  marble ;  but,  in  another  in- 
stant, she  started  up,  and  seizing  the  arm 
of  her  maid,  by  a  violent  effort  stood  erect, 
as  she  exclaimed — 

*^  Marguerite,  I  must  go  to  him — take 
me  to  him — take  me  to  my  father — take 
me  at  once." 

The  imploring  tones  of  her  voice  wrung 
the  heart  of  poor  Maf-guerite,  and  the  tears 
gushed  from  her  eyes,  as  she  answered, 
helplessly — 

"But  where  are  we  to  go — where  is  he ? 
Alas  !  I  could  hear  •nothing." 

**  Nothing  !  "  echoed  Laura,  stupidly — 
"  nothing — always  nothing — no  letters — 
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Oh,  yes  !  there  was  a  letter !"  she  added 
quickly — and  looking  about,  as  if  she  had 
lost  something. 

"  Oh !  never  mind  that  letter/'  said 
Marguerite,  decidedly — for  she  was  terrified 
at  the  wild  expression  that  shone  in  the 
eyes  of  Laura.  "  It  was  only  just  to 
frighten  you — Sir  Aubrey  wants  you  back 
again,  as  well  he  may.  But  you  will  have 
plenty  of  other  letters.  Now  I  think  of  it, 
it  is  just  the  time  for  the  second  post  from 
abroad.  Do  you  sit  here,  my  lady,  while 
I  just  run  up  to  the  Square — Fll  just  make 
up  the  fire,  and  be  sure  to  bring  you  back 
some  news." 

And  Marguerite  in  the  hope  of  diverting 
the  attention  of  Laura,  forcibly  re-seated 
her  in  her  chair,  and  bustled  about  the 
room,  seeming  to  set  thiflgs  in  order ;  and 
then  she  lighted  the  fire,  and  put  on  her 
bonnet  to  go  out :  and  all  the  time  Laura 
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followed  her  with  her  eyes  mechanically,  and 
did  not  speak  again.  She  lay  back  in  her 
chair  immoveable,  as  if  frozen  by  the  chill 
at  her  heart. 

Marguerite,  who  although  she  had  very 
little  expectation  of  hearing  any  more  news 
than  usual,  hurried  off  to  Belgrave  Square. 
She  felt  that  if  there  was  a  chance,  it  must 
not  be  thrown  away,  for  the  state  of  mental 
excitement  in  which  poor  Laura  was  at  that 
moment,  rendered  it  very  necessary  to  do 
all  that  was  possible  to  calm  her  agita- 
tion. 

She  had  forgotten  even  to  enquire  the 
result  of  Marguerite's  journey  to  Camerford 
House.  Her  every  sense  appeared  to  have 
been  instantaneously  numbed  by  the  blow 
she  had  received. 

Marguerite,  however,  had  no  news  to 
communicate  with  regard  to  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Malcolm ;  nothing  of  any  kind  having 
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been  heard  by  his  servants,  at  Camerford 
House,  respecting  him.  It  was  this  circum- 
stance which  so  firmly  persuaded  Marguerite 
of  the  falsehood  of  the  communicatiou  which 
had  been  made  to  her  mistress ;  and  being 
of  a  very  energetic  nature,  she  instantly 
determined  upon  sifting  the  mystery  to  the 
bottom  without  any  further  consultation 
with  Laura. 

During  her  walk,  she  had  finally  arranged 
her  plan,  and  she  did  not  doubt  that  she 
should  be  very  soon  be  enabled  to  bring 
comparative  peace  and  comfort  to  the  la- 
cerated heart  of  her  unhappy  mistress. 
Full  of  this  consoling  thought,  Marguerite 
walked  briskly  on ;  and  what  was  her  de- 
light on  arriving  at  Mr.  Malcolm's  house,  to 
receive  from  the  hands  of  Phillips  a  letter 
for  Laura ;  it  bore  a  foreign  post  mark,  and 
as  happy  as  if  some  boon  had  been  bestowed 
upon  herself,   she  hastened  back  to  Ebury 
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Street,  and  placed  the  long-expected  letter 
in  the  hands  of  her  mistress. 

It  was  from  Genevieve — and  a  gleam  of 
almost  insane  joy  lighted  up  the  counte- 
nance of  Laura,  as  she  devoured  the  con- 
tents. They  were  few — for  Genevieve 
merely  announced  the  fact  of  their  having 
arrived  in  Paris,  where  she  believed  her 
father  intended  to  remain  some  little  time. 
This  was,  however  enough.  They  were 
again  near  her.  Laura  had  found  a  home. 
The  sudden  transition  from  sorrow  to  joy, 
had  so  violent  an  effect  upon  the  excitable 
temperament  of  Laura,  that  Marguerite 
actually  began  to  fear  for  her  reason.  She 
laughed  and  wept  alternately  with  hysterical 
violence,  till  she  almost  reduced  herself  to 
the  weakness  of  a  child ;  and  nothing  could 
appease  her,  but  the  prospect  of  immediately 
setting  out  to  rejoin  her  father. 

This  appeared  also  to  the  less  inflamma- 
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ble  Marguerite  the  wisest  plan  they  could 
pursue;  but,  there  was  much  to  be  done 
before  they  could  set  out.  More  money 
must  be  procured — their  passports  must  be 
vise- — and,  besides.  Marguerite  had  another 
small  undertaking  in  contemplation,  which 
she  deemed  of  the  very  utmost  importance 
to  Laura. 

It  was,  therefore,  impossible  they  should 
start  before  the  following  night ;  and 
Marguerite  having,  with  much  difficulty, 
made  Laura  comprehend  the  necessity  for 
the  delay,  turned  her  attention  to  the 
duties  she  had  imposed  upon  herself. 

Most  of  her  small  household  cares  were 
disposed  of  that  evening,  and  the  next  day, 
as  soon  as  she  had  seen  Laura  seated  at  her 
comfortless  breakfast,  she,  on  pretence  of 
having  biUs  to  pay,  left  the  house,  and, 
calling  a  cab,  was  very  soon  on  her  way  to 
the  office  of  Messrs.  Whitelock  and  Barton, 
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whose  address  she  had  discovered  by  means 
of  the  fatal  letter  which  she  had  safely 
stowed  away  in  the  recesses  of  her  un- 
fathomable pocket. 

Arrived  at  the  house,  she  easily  obtained 
admittance,  by  alledging  urgent  business  as 
an  excuse.  Unfortunately  for  her,  Mr. 
Whitelock  only  was  at  home  at  that  mo- 
ment ;  and,  as  soon  as  she  was  ushered  into 
his  presence,  even  the  brave  heart  of 
Marguerite  sank  within  her,  for  never  did  a 
less  prepossessing  countenance  shine  from 
behind  the  desk  of  any  member  of  the 
learned  profession. 

Mr.  Whitelock  was  a  thin  small  man, 
with  a  face  like  a  hatchet,  red  hair,  crimson 
face,  and  an  expression  at  once,  cold,  sinister 
and  keen.  He  eyed  Marguerite  from  head 
to  foot  as  she  entered,  and  briefly  demanded 
her  business. 

With  the  ready  wit  belonging  to  her  nation 
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she  instantly  improvised  a  tale  of  being  the 
wife  of  a  retired  tradesman,  to  whom  Lady 
Mannering  was  indebted  for  a  considerable 
sum,  and  stating  her  impossibility  of  re- 
covering it  fi'om  her,  or  even  of  finding  out 
her  abode,  and  her  intention  of  applying 
either  to  Sir  Aubrey  Mannering  or  Mr. 
Malcolm,  who  she  knew  had  often  supplied 
his  daughter  with  money,  when  refused  by 
her  husband. 

Mr.  Whitelock  having  duly  examined  the 
countenance  of  Madame  Duverrier — as  Mar- 
guerite had  christened  herself,  saw  no  reason 
to  doubt  her  statement,  and  his  gossipping 
propensites  being  a  leading  feature  in  his 
character,  he  had  not  the  least  objection  to 
enter  largely  into  the  whole  history  of  an 
affair  from  which  he  expected  to  reap  a 
golden  harvest. 

Marguerite  was  to  her  utter  dismay,  very 
soon  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  statement 
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contained  in  the  letter,  as  far  as  Mr.  Mal- 
colm's affairs  were  concerned. 

An  execution  had  that  day  been  put  into 
the  house  in  Belgrave  Square,  and  the 
foreign  family  who  occupied  it,  had  legally 
defied  it,  by  proving  that  it  had  long  since 
been  mortgaged  to  them  for  money  advanced 
many  years  back.  There  was  no  denying 
this  evidence,  and  Marguerite  felt  her  heart 
tremble. 

^'  Then  you  think.  Sir,"  she  said,  in  as 
steady  a  voice  as  she  could  command ;  ^Hhat 
there  is  no  use  in  my  depending  on  Mr.  Mal- 
colm for  payment." 

"  None  whatever,"  replied  Mr.  White - 
lock,"  readily  ;  "  he  is  utterly  and  irretrie- 
vably ruined." 

"Then,"  said  Marguerite,  gathering  up  her 
shawl  as  if  to  depart,  "  I  shall  apply  to  Sir 
Aubrey  Mannering.  But  I  must  get  you 
to  draw  up  my  petition  for  me.     I  have 
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liearci  so  much  of  your  cleverness,  Mr. 
Whitelock." 

''  Certainly,  certainly,'  replied  Mr.  White- 
lock,  graciously.  "I  am  always  at  the 
command  of  my  clients."  And  he  took  a 
pinch  of  snuff. 

•^  I  suppose,"  said  Marguefite,  getting  up 
to  go,  ^'it  will  be  better  to  wait  till  Sir 
Aubrey  comes  to  town ;  he  might  not  notice 
my  letter  if  he  got  it  in  the  country." 

''  Never  wait  for  anything,  ma'am,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Whitelock,  lifting  up  his  cunning 
eyes  to  the  face  of  Marguerite,  and  sadly 
afraid  of  losing  the  job  he  had  begun  to  spe- 
culate upon.  "  Take  my  advice,  never  wait 
— and  particularly  in  this  case.  Make  your 
application,  and  if  it  is  refused,  bring  your 
action  at  once.  Now  is  your  time.  A  man 
is  not  so  fond  of  paying  his  wife's  debts, 
after  it  has  been  publicly  proved  that  she  is 
living  with  another  man." 
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•'How  do  you  mean?"  said  Marguerite, 
quickly;  and,  in  spite  of  herself,  growing 
very  red. 

''  Oh,  you  need  not  be  shocked,  ma'am," 
saidWhitelock,  taking  another  pinch  of  snuff. 
"  What  I  tell  you  is  a  fact — so  you'd  better 
make  haste." 

"■  Why,  I  thought,"  said  Marguerite,  put- 
ting on  an  air  of  surprise,  '^  that  Lady  Man- 
nering  had  always  been  perfectly  correct  in 
her  conduct.  Very  wasteful — but  quite 
proper." 

^'  Quite  the  contrary,  ma'am,"  replied 
Mr.  Whitelock,  trying  the  nib  of  a  new  pen 
upon  his  nail.  '^  We,  lawyers,  don't  speak 
without  knowing  what  we  say.  Lady  Man- 
nering  ran  away  from  her  husband,  met  Lord 
Eardley  by  appointment  in  Belgrave-square, 
and  is  now  living  with  him  in  a  lodging  in 
Upper  Ebury -street." 

"  Good  Heavens !"  exclaimed  Marguerite, 
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in  a  more  truly  shocked  tone  than  was  quite 
prudent,  and  then,  resuming  hei"  gossipping 
manner,  she  added ;  "  who'd  ever  have 
thought  it?  Just  see  what  people  are 
when  one  finds  them  out — But  Sir  Aubrey 
does  not  know^  it?" 

^*  Only  so  well,  that  he  means  to  sue  tbi* 
a  divorce,"  replied  Mr.  Whitelock,  putting 
on  his  spectacles,  "  and  if  he  gets  it,  which, 
of  course  he  will,  I  wouldn't  give  much  for 
your  chance  of  your  money.'' 

••  I  must  make  haste,  then — But  are  you 
sure  he  means  to  try  for  a  divorce  ?  "  said 
Marguerite,  and  her  teeth  chattered  as  she 
said  the  word. 

"  Quite  certain,  Ma'am ;  we  served  notice 
on  Lady  Mannering  this  day.  The  letter 
was  sent  to  Ebury  Street  not  an  hour 
ago." 

'^  Then  I  shall  attend  to  what  you  say 
without  delay,  Mr.  Whitelock,"  said  Mar- 
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guerite,  in  a  voice  she  could  scarcely  com- 
mand. *  9 

"  The  sooner  the  better,  Ma'am,  for  your 
own  sake,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Shall  1  come  to-morrow  ?  Shall  I  find 
^ou  at  this  hour?"  she  asked  with  a  great 
appearance  ot  anxiety. 

^'  I  am  sure  to  be  here,"  replied  Mr. 
Whitelock,  raising  his  spectacles  to  his  fore- 
head. 

"  Then  I  will  come,  and  bring  my  ac- 
count, and  her  ladyship's  letters,  so  as  to 
have  your  exact  directions — Good  morning, 
Sir." 

And  without  waiting  for  his  answer.  Mar- 
guerite hastily  departed. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

At  a  little  distance  from  Ebury  Street, 
Marguerite  dismissed  her  cab,  and  pro- 
ceeded homewards  on  foot,  but  wearily 
now,  and  slow ;  for  the  elasticity  of  her 
spirit,  as  well  as  her  step,  was  gone. 

Fears,  which  before  she  would  not  have 
admitted  as  grounded  upon  common  sense 
or  probability,  were  now  more  than  realized, 
and  the  baseness  of  Sir  Aubrey  in  his  last 
attack  upon  his  helpless  wife,  with  regard 
to  Lord  Eardley,  filled  her  with  indignation 
and  alarm,  which  she  could  not  repress. 
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She,  who  so  well  knew  the  falsehood  of 
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the  accusation,  knew  also  that  there  existed 
just  a  sufficient  shadow  of  truth,  far  as 
appearances  were  concerned,  as  to  make  it 
impossible  utterly  to  disprove  the  fact  of 
Lord  Eardley's  presenr^e  at  the  house  of 
Lady  Mannering. 

It  was  true  that  Laura  had  met  Lord 
Eardley  in  Belgrave  Square,  and  it  was  also 
true  that  he  had  accompanied  her  home  to 
her  lodging ;  and  these  facts,  in  the  hands 
of  so  relentless  a  persecutor  as  Sir  Aubrey 
Mannering,  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
form  the  basis  of  an  inquiry,  alike  injurious 
to  the  reputation,  and  alarming  to  the  deli- 
cacy of  Laura. 

Marguerite  wept,  as  she  thought  of  the 
additional  pang  which  the  communication 
of  Messrs.  Whitelock  and  Barton  must 
have  caused  to  her  already-distracted  mis- 
tress.   By  that  time  she  must  have  received 
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the  letter.  What  would  be  its  effect  upon 
her  over-excited  mind  ? 

Marguerite  trembled  so  much,  as  she 
went  up  the  stairs  of  her  lodging-house, 
that  she  was  obliged  to  hold  by  the  banis- 
ters ;  she  expected  nothing  less,  upon  open- 
ing the  drawing-room  door,  than  to  find 
Laura  a  raving  maniac. 

What  was  her  surprise  when,  on  the  con- 
trary, she  beheld  her  quietly  seated  at  the 
writing-table,  and  in  the  very  act  of  direct- 
ing a  letter.  An  open  one  was  lying  beside 
her,  and  a  glance  at  the  handwriting  showed 
to  Marguerite,  that  it  came  from  the  same 
quarter  as  that  which  she  carried  in  her 
pocket. 

She  prudently,  however,  made  no  re- 
mark ;  and  Laura,  looking  up  from  her 
occupation,  said,  with  a  ghastly  smile, — 

^^  You  must  take  this  to  the  post  for  me, 
Marguerite.     It  contains  the  twenty-pound 
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note.  I  could  not  think  of  putting  Sir 
Aubrey  to  such  an  expense — now  that  T 
have  so  many  friends,  too.'' 

She  glanced  at  the  open  letter  as  she 
spoke,  and  an  hysterical  sob  seemed  to 
prevent  her  giving  utterance  to  something 
else  she  was  going  to  say.  She  tried  to 
light  the  candle  near  her,  in  order  to  seal 
her  letter,  but  her  hands  shook  so,  she 
could  hold  nothing.  Marguerite  quietly 
took  the  letter  and  sealed  it,  and  then  put 
it  in  her  pocket,  as  she  said — 

"  I  am  going  out  directly,  my  lady,  and 
will  put  it  in  the  post." 

"And  then  we  shall  go,  Marguerite?" 
asked  Laura,  quickly,  "  we  must  go,"  she 
added,  in  a  very  low  tone,  "  we  are  watched 
here." 

"  Watched,  my  lady !  why,  there  is  no 
one  to  watch  us,"  said  Marguerite,  closely 
examining  the  countenance  of  Laura,  for  the 
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unnatural  quiet  of  her  manner,  alarmed  her 
even  more  than  violence  could  have  done. 

"Yes  there  is,"  replied  Laura,  "and  I 
know  who  it  is — that  man  who  is  always 
just  round  the  corner -of  the  street." 

"  Ha  !"  said  Marguerite,  with  a  start, 
"  that  old  man  with  the  broad  hat,  he  was 
there  as  I  came  by  just  now." 

"  That  man  has  been  bribed  to  tell  lies  of 
me,  and  has  followed  me  every  day  I  have 
been  out.  He  would  not  have  done  so 
without  money.  I  know  it,  I  am  sure  of  it," 
said  Laura,  with  decision,  as  her  eye  turned 
again  upon  the  open  letter ;  and  then  she 
added,  with  a  troubled  air,  "oh,  Marguerite, 
take  me  to  my  father." 

"  Well,  well,  we  shall  be  off  directly,"  an- 
swered Marguerite,  trying  to  speak  cheer- 
fully, but  she  was  sadly  perplexed.  She 
saw  that  Laura  did  not  mean  to  tell  her  of 
the   second   letter   she   had  received,    and 
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instantly  understood  the  feeling  that  dictated 
this  reserve. 

It  was  very  natural.  Laura  could  not 
bring  herself  to  speak  upon  such  a  subject. 
She  had  locked  it  into  her  own  heart.  It 
was  the  very  strength  of  this  resolve,  that 
Marguerite  dreaded.  The  over-wrought 
nervous  system  of  so  sensitive  a  being  as 
Laura,  would  never  be  able  to  bear  the 
series  of  shocks  it  seemed  destined  to  en- 
counter. Her  bright  eye,  and  burning 
cheek  already  gave  tokens  of  a  fearful 
struggle  within.  Anything,  however,  soemed 
better  than  provoking  a  crisis  which,  in  a 
nature  like  hers,  might  lead  to  dangerous, 
even  fatal,  results.  At  all  hazards  she 
must  be  kept  quiet,  and  allowed  to  have  her 
own  way,  without  opposition  ;  and  therefore 
Marguerite,  although  she  would  have  in- 
finitely preferred  sending  for  Mr.  Malcolm, 
now  they  had  got  his  address,  yielded  to  the 
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almost  frantic  entreaties  of  Laura,  and 
hurried  all  their  preparations,  so  as  to  admit 
of  as  speedy  a  departure  as  possible. 
That  night  they  left  London,  for  Paris. 
During  the  whole  of  the  journey,  Laura 
scarcely  spoke  a  word,  and  Marguerite,  as 
she  sat  watching  her,  was  terrified  at  the 
change  which  seemed  rapidly  taking  place 
in  the  expression  of  her  countenance.  Her 
face  seemed  turned  to  marble,  so  fixed  and 
rigid  was  every  line,  and  she  looked  at 
nothing,  appeared  to  hear  nothing,  until 
Marguerite  contrived  to  make  her  under- 
stand their  journey  was  nearly  at  an  end. 

Then  her  eye  brightened  a  little,  and  she 
seemed  more  like  her  former  self ;  and, 
with  increased  alacrity,  her  maid  bu- 
sied herself,  as  soon  as  the  train  stopped, 
in  making  arrangements  for  their  progress 
to  the  Rue  St.  Dominique,  from  whence 
Genevieve's  letter  was  dated. 
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In  a  little  while,  she  had  managed  to  ex- 
tricate their  scanty  luggage  from  the  gene- 
ral mass ;  and,  as  soon  as  ever  the  tedious 
formalities  of  the  custom-house  permitted, 
she  hurried  Laura  through  the  crowd,  and 
they  were  soon  on  their  way  to  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain. 

It  was  well  for  her,  that  a  spirit  so  ener- 
getic as  that  of  Marguerite  watched  over 
her;  for,  to  the  terror  of  the  anxious 
woman,  she  perceived  that  her  mistress  was 
hourly  becoming  more  and  more  helpless. 
Agonizing  as  her  grief  was  before,  it  was 
far  preferable  to  behold,  than  the  deadening 
impression  which  the  last  letter  she  had  re- 
ceived had  evidently  caused.  She  had 
never  moved  or  spoken,  in  her  natural 
manner,  since — and  she  sat  with  her  head 
bent  down,  and  her  eyes  half  closed,  as 
though  a  weight  was  upon  her  brain. 

The  apartments  in  the  Rue  St.  Dominique, 
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to  which  Marguerite  and  her  heart-stricken 
mistress  were  bending  their  steps,  were  a 
fine  suite  of  rooms  which  Mr.  Malcolm  had 
several  times  occupied  during  his  visits  to 
Paris.  Marguerite  had  been  at  the  house 
before,  and  was  therefore  known  to  the  ser- 
vants. As  soon  as  the  carriage  stopped, 
the  porter,  who  was  standing  under  the 
archway,  came  up  to  the  door. 

"  Good  morning,  Mademoiselle  Margue- 
rite. So  vou  are  come  to  see  us  aojain," 
he  said,  gaily — not  at  first  perceiving  Laura, 
who  was  leaning  back  in  the  carriage. 

"  Good  morning,  Pierre,"  replied  Mar- 
guerite, hastily  — ''  we  are  come  to  stay 
with  you — so  help  me  out  with  the  things." 

"  Has  Madame,  then,  taken  the  apart- 
ments?" asked  Pierre,  hesitatingly  —  as 
Laura,  with  her  face  covered  with  a  thick 
veil,  now  prepared  to  get  out  of  the  car- 
riage. 
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"  Taken — no,"  answered  Marguerite,  im- 
patiently— "  we  are  come  to  stay  with  Mr. 
Malcolm.     Is  he  up  yet  ?" 

^^  Why — he  is  gone — he  is  not  here. 
Ah  !  but  you  couldn't  have  known  it — it 
was  so  sudden/'  replied  Pierre. 

**  Gone  ! "  echoed  Laura,  with  such  a 
groan,  that  Marguerite  hastily  caught  her 
by  the  hand.  She  thought  she  was  going 
to  fall. 

"  Gone, ".she  repeated,  turning  enquiringly 
to  Pierre ;  "  gone  where  ?  when  did  he  go?" 

^^  Yesterday  morning  —  I  think  it  was 
some  business  called  him  away,  for  it  was 
only  settled  the  night  before.  His  luggage 
is  most  of  it  here,  but  I  shall  forward  it  to 
night." 

"  But  where  is  he  gone  ?"  faultered  poor 
Laura,  who  was  scarcely  able  to  speak. 

"To  Ostend,  my  lady,"  said  the  man 
taking  off  his  cap,  for  he  had  just  recognized 
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her,  and  then,  as  if  willing  to  afford  all  the 
information  in  his  power,  he  added : — 

"  The  hotel  de  la  Fontaine,  at  Ostend,  is 
the  address  that  Mr.  Malcolm  left  me,  but  I 
don^t  think  he  means  to  stay  there  very 
long,  for  he  desired  that  all  the  cases  should 
be  addressed  there  to  Miss  Malcolm." 

''Marguerite,''  said  Laura  almost  in  a 
whisper,  and  her  low  sobs  reached  the  ear  of 
Pierre,  for  he  looked  wonderingly  at  her, 
and  said : — 

"  Perhaps  my  lady  would  like  to  walk  up 
to  Mr.  Malcolm's  rooms. — They  are  still  his 
for  another  month.  He  paid  me  the  rent 
before  he  went.  Mr.  Malcolm  always  paid 
his  rent  in  advance." 

This  being  the  'greatest  eulogium  which 
Pierre  imagined  could  be  bestowed  on  any 
one,  he  hoped  he  had  made  up  for  his  seem- 
ing want  of  courtesy  to  Laura  at  first,  and 
ran  into  the  lodge  for  the  key  of  the  rooms. 
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"  My  lady  is  tired/^  said  Marguerite, 
apologetically,  as  she  helped  Laura  up  the 
stairs ;  "  but  as  she  only  wished  to  pay  a 
little  visit  to  her  father,  I  dare  say  she 
would  just  as  soon  pay  it  at  Ostend.  It  is 
only  a  few  hours  journey.  But  Pierre,  can't 
you  get  us  some  breakfast,  first  ?" 

^^  To  be  sure  I  can,"  said  Pierre,  readily, 
"  and  make  you  a  fire  in  a  moment ;"  and 
taking  a  match  box  from  his  pocket,  he 
lighted  the  wood  which  was  ready  laid  on 
the  hearth ;  then  sweeping  his  duster  rapidly 
over  the  marble  table  and  console,  he  glided 
out  of  the  room,  and  ran  down  stairs  to  pre- 
pare breakfast  for  his  unexpected  guest. 

"  Marguerite,"  said  Laura,  as  soon  as  he 
was  gone,  "  we  must  go  on  at  once — I 
reall  don't  feel  as  if  I  could  reach  Ostend 
alive." 

As  she  spoke,  the  tears  rolled  down  her 
face,    and   she   leaned    back,    almost   bent 
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double  in  the  chair  in  which  Margeurite  had 
placed  her;  she  actually  seemed  sinking 
with  sorrow. 

"  Bear  up  a  little,  my  dear  lady,"  said 
Marguerite,  tenderly,  "  we  shall  be  in  Brus- 
sels directly,  and  you  know  it  is  only  a  step 
to  Ostend/' 

"  Oh  !  it  is  long,  very  long — "  said  Laura, 
sadly ;  then  she  added,  with  a  vehemence  that 
was  frightfully  wild  in  its  expression— "but  I 
must  see  him — I  must  tell  him — I  know  he 
will  believe  me — Oh  !  any  thing  else  ! — 
anything  but  that !"  and  covering  her  face 
with  her  hands,  she  sobbed  as  if  her  heart 
were  breaking.  It  was  always  a  relief  to 
Marguerite  to  see  her  cry,  but  now  there 
was  something  strange  and  wild  about  her 
that  seemed  beyond  the  reach  of  tears  ; 
there  was  some  thought  weighing  upon 
her  mind  too  heavy  for  her  to  bear.  With 
the   watchfulness    of  affection.   Marguerite 
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could  not  endure  that  another  eye  than  her 
own  should  look  upon  this  deep  grief,  and 
going  to  the  stairs  she  prevented  Pierre 
from  returning  to  the  apartment ;  and  laid 
the  breakfast  of  Laura  before  her  herself. 
The  distressed  lady  tried  to  thank  her,  and 
tried  to  eat — but  every  effort  was  in  vain. 
She  trembled  so  that  she  could  not  lift  the 
cup  to  her  lips,  and  Marguerite  saw  plainly 
that  she  was  growing  so  rapidly  worse,  that 
unless  her  mind  was  speedily  relieved  of  the 
fear,  or  the  sorrow  by  which  it  was  so 
powerfully  oppressed,  the  most  fearful 
consequences  might  ensue.  It  became  there- 
fore, more  than  ever  necessary  to  place  her 
at  once  under  the  safeguard  of  her  father's 
love;  and  as  it  seemed  at  last  pretty  certain 
that  they  should  be  able  to  reach  him,  not 
a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  Thanking  Pierre, 
therefore,  for  his  kindness.  Marguerite  sent 
him  for  a  carriage,  and   in   a   very   short 
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time  they  were  on  the  road  to  the  railway 
station. 

A  journey  of  many  hours  was  before 
them,  but  Laura,  yielding  herself  passively 
into  the  hands  of  Marguerite,  made  no  com- 
plaint, though  every  instant  her  bodily 
sufferings  became  more  acute.  Her  head 
and  throat  seemed  burning,  and  every  now 
and  then  her  sight  completely  failed  her. 

The  pain  of  her  body  appeared  to  keep 
pace  with  the  agony  of  her  mind;  and 
many  times  during  that  dreadful  journey 
she  felt  a  thorough  conviction  that  she  never 
could  reach  the  end  of  it  alive.  She  tried 
to  think,  but  could  not — she  tried  to  pray, 
but  the  words  died  on  her  lips ;  and  all 
that  seemed  to  rest  in  her  mind  were  the 
expressions  of  that  hateful  letter,  accusing 
her  of  a  crime  of  which  she  knew  herself  to 
be  guiltless — and  not  only  accusing  her,  but 
asserting  a  multiplicity  of  facts  which  had 
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never  existed,  except  in  the  brain  of  her 
malevolent  persecutor.     It  was  that  letter 
which  was  now  searing  her  brain,  and  draw- 
ing  the  life-blood  from  her  young  heart. 
The  journey  was  at  length  accomplished — 
and,  with  a  thrill  of  joy,  Marguerite  found 
herself  entering  the  station  at  Ostend.    The 
responsibility  of  her  position  was  becoming 
very  trying.     Unknown  to  Laura,  she  had 
taken  possession  of  the  fatal  letter,  though 
scrupulously  denying  herself  the  satisfaction 
of  reading  it.     Laura  had,  on  leaving  Lon- 
don,   placed   it    in    a    small   basket;    but 
Marguerite    deemed   it    of  too   great   im- 
portance to  be  confided  to  her  care,  in  the 
state  in  which  she  then  was,  and,  folding 
it  up  with  the  other  letter  which  she  car- 
ried in  her  pocket,  she  resolved  instantly  to 
place  them  both  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Mal- 
colm as   soon  as    they   should    arrive    at 
Ostend. 
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So  repeated  had  been  the  disappoint- 
ments with  respect  to  his  place  of  abode, 
and  so  mysterious  had  his  movements  lately 
appeared,  that  the  heart  of  Marguerite 
trembled,  as  on  reaching  the  hotel  with  her 
helpless  charge,  she  inquired  if  those  she 
sought  were  still  beneath  its  roof.  But  here 
at  last  her  troubles  seemed  about  to  end. 
Their  search,  at  least  partially,  had  suc- 
ceeded. 

"Miss  Malcolm,'^  they  were  informed, 
"  had  sailed  by  the  last  packet  for  England, 
but  Mr.  Malcolm  was  still  in  the  hotel." 

A  faint  cry  burst  from  the  lips  of  Laura, 
as  this  intelligence  fell  upon  her  straining 
ear,  and  she  actually  clung  to  the  arm  of 
Marguerite,  as  she  assisted  her  up  stairs  to 
the  rooms  occupied  by  her  father. 

"  Run  on,"  whispered  Marguerite  to  the 
servant,  who  was  lingering  before  them, 
^^  and  tell  the  gentleman  that  his  daughter 
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is  come  to  see  him — that  she  is  very 
ill." 

The  man  did  as  he  was  ordered,  but 
there  was  little  time  for  preparation,  for 
they  were  almost  at  the  door  of  the  room 
when  the  anxious  woman  had  spoken. 

She  just  saw  Mr.  Malcolm  rise  from  his 
chair,  near  the  fire,  as  they  entered,  when 
Laura  disengaged  herself  from  her,  and  rush-' 
ing  across  the  room  with  a  wild  cry,  terri- 
ble in  its  agony,  threw  herself  into  his 
arms. 

^'  Laura !  my  child !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Mal- 
colm, as  he  folded  her  to  his  breast ;  "-  you 
here — what  is  this — where  did  you  come 
from?" 

"Fapa — dear  Papa,"  cried  Laura,  pas- 
sionately ;  "  it  is  not  true — indeed,  it  is  not 
true ; — you  know  it  is  not,  my  father — my 
dear,  dear  father,"  she  added  in  a  faltering 
voice  ;  and,  with  a  great  effort,  she  threw 
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both  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  buried 
her  head  upon  his  bosom. 

"  What  is  not  true  ?  What  do  you  mean, 
my  child?"  asked  Mr.  Malcolm,  with  great 
agitation ;  for,  from  her  incoherent  words, 
he  fancied  that  she  alluded  to  some  report 
which  might  have  reached  her  concerning 
his  afiaks,  while  he  had  believed  their 
state  was  yet  unknown  to  her. 
•  "  Oh ! "  said  Laura,  in  a  suffocating  tone, 
'^  that  letter  ;  indeed — indeed,  it  is  not 
true ; "  and  with  a  moan  that  wrung  the 
hearts  of  her  hearers,  her  senses  seemed 
entirely  to  leave  her:  her  hands  relaxed 
their  hold,  and  she  hung  perfectly  motion- 
less in  her  father's  anns. 

"  Marguerite !"  said  Mr.  Malcolm,  wildly; 
"what  is  this?" 

"  Oh !  she  is  dying,"  exclaimed  the 
woman,  with  a  shriek,  as  she  saw  the  fright- 
ful,   ghastly   look   of  that   beautiful   face. 

VOL.   in.  M 
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^'  Lay  her  upon  the  sofa — send  for  some 
one — oh !  she  will  die  before  we  have  any 
help — ^take  off  her  things ; "  and,  with  fran- 
tic eagerness,  she  began  to  tear  off  the 
warm  shawl  in  which  she  had  wrapped  her 
unhappy  mistress,  and  loosen  all  her  things, 
in  hopes  of  restoring  her  to  consciousness, 
calling  upon  her  all  the  time  in  the  most 
endearing  terms  to  speak  to  her,  if  only  one 
word.  It  was,  however,  all  in  vain,  that 
the  poor  maid  and  distracted  father  redou- 
bled their  attentions.  Laura  still  continued 
to  lie  in  the  death-like  swoon  into  which  she 
had  fallen  ;  and  happier  would  it  have  been 
for  those  who  heard  her,  that  the  few  inco- 
herent words  she  had  uttered,  had  been  her 
last ;  for  none  again  that  fell  from  those  now 
blanched  lips,  ever  bore  a  rational  sense. 

When,  many  hours  afterwards,  she  awoke 
from  the  stupor  with  which  she  had  been 
seized,  it  was  in  the  ravings  of  delirium. 
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A  brain  fever,  of  the  most  frightful  nature, 
had  set  in — it  was  the  result  of  all  that  she 
had  undergone.  Her  moans  and  piteous 
cries  rang  through  the  house,  and  horn- 
after  hour  she  raved  about  "  that  letter," 
till  every  word  it  contained  was  indelibly 
impressed  upon  the  memory  of  her  hearers 
with  horrible  distinctness.  It  was  enougli 
to  make  the  bravest  heart  shudder,  as,  in 
her  madness,  she  began  again  and  again 
that  terrible  repetition,  which  showed  the 
cause  of  her  fearful  state.  It  was  like  a 
voice  .from  the  tomb,  denouncing  judgment 
against  herself,  so  solemnly  did  she  dole  out 
every  word  contained  in  that  deadly  scroll ; 
and  in  this,  the  last  illness  of  his  beauteous 
child,  the  agonized  father  was  first  made 
acquainted  with  the  fatal  history  which  had 
laid  her  low.  As  she  lay,  shrieking  and 
writhing  before  him — scared  and  maddened 
by  the  treatment  she  had  received — he  saw, 
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and  perhaps  believed  for  the  first  time,  that 
riches  and  the  display  of  them  were  not 
everything  in  this  world.  It  was  too 
late  now,  for  Laura's  sake,  to  mourn  or 
to  repent.  She  lay  upon  the  bed  of  death 
—cut  off  in  the  very  flower  of  her  youth — 
a  victim  to  the  worship  of  worldly  grandeur 
All,  that  care  and  kindness,  and  medic  a} 
skill  could  do,  to  aid  the  sufferer,  was  done. 
It  was  but  to  smooth  the  passage  to  the 
tomb.  She  never  rallied  for  a  moment,  or 
regained  sufficient  power  of  mind  to  recog- 
nise those  about  her.  When  the  violence  of 
the  fever  abated,  such  an  utter  prostration 
of  strength  followed,  that  she  rapidly  began 
to  sink — and,  before  many  days  were  past, 
a  lifeless  form  was  all  that  remained  of  the 
once  beautiful  and  brilliant  Laura  Manner- 
ing. 
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CHAPTEE   XL 

The  very  day  which  had  seen  the  unhappy 
Laura  restored  to  the  arms  of  her  father, 
but  only  to  breathe  her  last,  Genevieve  had 
arrived  at  Camerford  House.  In  all  the 
pride  of  her  new  life  of  independence,  she 
had  actually  travelled  there  alone,  and  with 
no  other  attendant  than  her  maid.  Mr. 
Malcolm  had  willed  it  so,  and  without  ques- 
tioning his  motives,  Genevieve  had  obeyed. 
With  his  usual  secrecy  and  reserve  upon  the 
subject  of  his  affairs,  he  had  contrived  that 
she  should  remain  utterly  ignorant  of  every- 
thing that  might  have  given  her  an  idea  of 
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impending  danger,  and  she  had  submitted 
herself  cheerfully  and  blindly  to  all  his  sud- 
den changes  and  caprices,  with  regard  to 
his  movements,  however  unusual  such  con- 
duct might  have  appeared  to  her.  It  was 
not  for  her  to  question  or  remark.  Gene- 
vieve, whose  notions  of  filial  duty  were 
pushed  into  romantic  feelings  of  enthusiasm, 
began  at  last  to  feel  perfectly  happy  with 
her  father.  She  was  now  at  liberty  to  de- 
vote herself  entirely  to  him,  to  watch  him, 
to  hang  upon  every  word,  anticipate  every 
thought.  She  felt  that  she  was  no  longer 
considered  as  a  child,  that  she  was  trusted 
and  consulted.  Could  she  be  otherwise  than 
happy  ?  The  occasion  of  her  unexpected 
visit  to  Camerford  House,  was  one  that  filled 
her  with  pride.  She  was  actually  deputed 
by  her  father  to  rummage  among  his  papers, 
to  dive  into  recesses,  hitherto  closed  to  every 
eye,  and  to  find  for  him  documents,  which 
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he  declared  to  her  were  of  so  great  impor- 
tance, he  could  not  confide  them  to  other 
hands  than  hers.  Here  was  a  secret  and 
confidential  mission ;  to  Genevieve  it  was 
dearer  than  any  project  of  pleasure  could 
possibly  have  been.  She  felt  herself  en- 
nobled by  the  confidence  reposed  in  her,  nd 
resolved  worthily  to  fulfil  her  trust.  Her 
happiness  in  returning  to  her  own  home, 
now  positively  in  the  light  of  its  sole  mis- 
tress, had  something  well  nigh  childish  in 
its  joy.  Once  estabhshed  in  her  old  room, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  good  Mrs.  Leigh, 
her  heart  expanded  with  content.  She 
looked  round  upon  all  the  objects  contained 
in  that  dear  little  blue  room,  with  a  feeling 
as  if  they  had  suddenly  burst  forth  into  new 
glory.  Everything  looked  beautiful  in  her 
eyes,  far  more  beautiful  than  she  remem- 
red  it ;  the  birds,  the  flowers,  the  pictures 
upon  the   walls,  all  were    charming,    and 
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fresh,    and  just  as  if  all  had  been  got  ready 
to  surprise  her. 

Genevieve  was  perfectly  happy  that  night, 
as  she  sat  alone  in  her  own  room.  The 
stately  figure  of  Madame  Tomasset  no  longer 
encumbered  the  opposite  sofa  ;  and  for  the 
first  time  in  Camerford  House  she  felt  her- 
self perfectly  free.  She  looked  very  beau- 
tiful, in  her  travelling  dress  of  dark  blue 
silk,  with  its  collar  of  fur  just  open  enough 
to  show  her  dazzlingly  white  throat;  and 
she  sat  the  picture  of  comfort  and  luxury, 
lazily  reclining  in  a  large  arm-chair  before 
the  fire,  listening  to  the  kind,  homely  de- 
scriptions of  Mrs.  Leigh,  who,  with  radiant 
face,  was  standing  by  her  side,  giving  her 
whole  histories  of  the  place  and  neighbour- 
hood, and  recounting  every  event,  whether 
great  or  small,  that  had  occurred  since  Mr. 
Malcolm's  departure.  Genevieve  was  never 
tired  of  anything  connected  with  her  home, 
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Camerford  House  was  to  her  a  Paradise 
upon  earth  ;  and  now  especially,  since  her 
reign  there  was  to  be  undisputed,  she  would 
love  it  more  and  more.  A  thousand  objects 
of  interest  were  there  for  her ;  and  she  felt 
as  if  she  never  should  have  time  enough  to 
do  half,  or  see  half,  of  what  she  wanted, 
while  she  remained  in  the  country.  She 
might  be  summoned  thence  any  day — she 
had  no  definite  idea  of  how  long  she  was  to 
stay.  The  directions  of  Mr.  Malcolm  had 
been  so  very  vague  upon  that  point,  that 
she  did  not  know  what  to  think.  She  had 
been  merely  desired  "  to  get  the  papers  all 
together,  and  then  wait  until  she  heard  from 
him — but  on  no  account  to  set  out  before." 
This  was  all.  Such  orders  might  equally 
apply  either  to  a  week  or  to  a  month  ;  and 
Genevieve,  much  as  she  loved  her  father, 
and  liked  to  be  with  him,  was  too  much 
elated   by   her    new-born  liberty   not  sin- 
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cerely  to  hope  it  might  be  the  latter  period 
which  Mr.  Malcolm  might  allot  for  her 
stay. 

ximong  all  the  pleasant  thoughts  that 
filled  the  young  head  of  Genevieve,  on  this 
sudden  return  to  a  home  she  so  much  loved, 
none  ever  intruded  that  could  give  her  the 
slightest  anxiety  as  to  the  reason  of  her 
being  there  at  all.  Why  should  her  father 
not  have  accompanied  her  as  usual  ?  This 
was  a  question  which  Genevieve  had  never 
even  asked  herself  She  had  instantly  ac- 
cepted the  reason  given  to  her  by  Mr.  Mal- 
colm, and  really  believed  that  he  was,  as  he 
had  told  her,  forced  to  remain  at  Ostend,  to 
await  the  coming  of  a  person  who  was  to 
meet  him  there  upon  business. 

It  might  appear  strange,  that  a  man  in 
the  position  of  Mr.  Malcolm,  with  the  dread 
certainty  of  irrevocable  and  immediate  ruin 
before  him,  should  have  so  studiously  con- 
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cealed,  from  the  very  person  most  deeply 
interested  in  it,  every  suspicion  of  the  real 
state  of  his  affaii-s.  Could  he  have  done 
so  with  any  reasonable  hope  of  permanent 
advantage  to  himself  or  others,  such  an  ex- 
traordinary course  might  have  been  under- 
stood ;  butj  alas !  there  was  no  such  excuse. 
The  game  was  over,  he  had  played  out  his 
last  card.  But,  long  after  all  chance  was 
gone,  he  had  wildly  clung  to  hope,  and  stiU 
fancied  that  one  so  nearly  related  to  him  as 
Sir  Aubrey  Mannering  could  not  be  deaf  to 
his  prayers. 

The  first  letter  of  Sir  Aubrey,  wherein 
he  stipulated  that  the  restitution  of  his 
wife's  fortune  should  precede  any  other 
monetary  arrangement,  had  been  parried  by 
Mr.  Malcolm  with  his  usual  ability ;  but 
the  miserly  habits  of  his  son-in-law  were 
not  a  second  time  to  be  surprised  out  of 
their  usual  caution.     To  repeated  applica- 
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tions  from  Mr.  Malcolm  no  answer  was 
returned;  and  when,  at  last,  this  cutting 
silence  was  broken,  it  was  only  by  a  letter 
from  the  solicitor  of  Sir  Aubrey,  with  the 
information  ^^  that,  in  the  present  critical 
position  of  Mr.  Malcolm's  affairs.  Sir  Aubrey 
did  not  think  himself  justified  in  entering 
into  transactions  respecting  money  with 
him."  This  put  an  end  to  his  hopes  in  that 
quarter;  and  the  loss  of  so  substantial  a  sup- 
port, and  one  on  which  he  had  surely  reckoned, 
affected  him  deeply.  He  had,  then,  sacri- 
ficed his  daughter  for  nothing !  He  knew, 
when  he  had  made  the  marriage,  that  there 
was  no  love  in  the  heart  of  Laura  for  the 
man  to  whom  she  was  giving  her  hand ; 
but  he  had  smothered  any  fear  or  scruples 
that  had  arisen,  by  the  redeeming  thought 
of  the  immense  advantage  it  would  be  to 
Laura,  and,  therefore,  indirectly,  to  himself, 
to  have  such  prodigious  wealth  at  his  com- 
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mand.      Too  late  he  learned  how  utterly- 
fallacious  were  these  golden  hopes.      The 
failure,    however,    of  his   designs,    in   one 
quarter,  did  not  prevent  him  from  indulg- 
ing in  exactly  the  same  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions in  another.     If  the  marriage  of  Laura 
had  been  fruitless,  as  far  as  his  interest  was 
concerned,    that   of  Genevieve   might   yet 
redeem  the  loss.     No  sooner  had  Mr.  Mal- 
colm observed  the  attentions  of  Lord  St. 
Clare  to  his  daughter,  at  Baden,  than  his 
hopes  rose  again  to  the  highest  pitch — and 
this  time  there  was  no  need  of  trying  to 
lull  his  conscience  to  rest.     The  true  eyes 
of  Genevieve  were  his  surest  guarantee  for 
the  safety  of  the  course  he  was  pursuing, — 
at  least,  as  far  as  her  happiness  was  con- 
cerned.    There  was  no  danger  of  her  indif- 
ference to  Lord  St.  Clare.     Her  guileless 
look,  too  well  told  the  secret  of  her  heart. 
But,  alas  !  in  spite  of  all  the  truest  and 
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most  earnest  desire,  Mr.  Malcoloi  had  no 
means  of  forwarding  his  wishes  nor  could  he 
even  ascertain  whether  or  not  there  was  any 
rational  foundation  for  the  hopes  he  had 
nourished.  Over  the  sentiments  or  actions 
of  a  man  like  Lord  St.  Clare,  he  could  have 
no  control.  It  was  true  that  while  they 
were  together  in  Germany,  he  had  fancied 
that  the  interest  which  Lord  St.  Clare  took 
in  everything  concerning  his  daughter,  be- 
tokened feelings  of  a  warmer  nature  than 
common  friendship,  but  after  all  he 
had  said  or  done  nothing  that  could 
justify  his  expectations  —  nothing  that 
perhaps  any  other  person  in  the  same 
position  would  not  have  done,  and  he  had 
parted  from  Genevieve,  and  gone  on  tc> 
Italy,  apparently  so  entirely  of  his  own 
accord,  that  all  the  hopes  which  Mr.  Mal- 
colm had  founded  upon  the  empressement  of 
his  manner  at  first,  immediately  fell  to  the 
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ground.  It  was  evident  then  that  Genevieve 
would  not  make  this  great  marriage — at  all 
events  not  at  present  and  the  present  was 
everything  to  Mr.  Malcolm.  The  future ! 
He  did  not  dare  even  to  say  the  word.  To 
a  mind  like  his,  there  was  no  future.  Dark 
thoughts  were  clouding  his  brain,  as  day 
afer  day  passed  over,  and  brought  the 
crisis  of  his  fate  more  near.  He  wanted  to 
be  alone.  Even  the  angelic  creature  by  his 
side,  was  a  heavy  burthen,  and  he  resolved 
if  possible  to  separate  Genevieve  from  him- 
self, and  to  stay  alone  with  his  despair.  For 
this  purpose  he  had  imagined  the  journey  to 
Ostend,  and  the  pretended  want  of  private 
papers  for  which  he  had  sent  Genevieve 
to  his  home.  He  little  imagined  when 
that  day  he  had  seen  her  depart,  how  soon, 
and  how  fearfully  would  be  filled,  the  place 
she  had  left  vacant  by  his  side. 
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CHAPTEE  XII. 

A  FEW  happy  days  now  passed  quickly  over 
the  head  of  Genevieve — days  of  intense  de- 
light in  their  novelty  and  freedom. 

The  hours  appeared  to  fly  as  she  pursued 
her  innocent  amusements  with  all  the  gaiety 
and  ardour  of  youth  and  health.  She  was 
out  almost  the  whole  day,  either  cantering 
her  pretty  horse  over  the  fields,  or  drivmg 
her  little  cream  coloured  ponies,  round  the 
park,  visiting  the  cottages  of  her  favourite 
poor,  and  bringing  gladness  and  sunshine 
wherever  she  went.  She  was  never  weary 
of  being  alone — never  sighed  for  company 
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or  other  occupation  than  her  own  mind  and 
pure  tastes  could  procure  for  her.  Her 
mornings  were  fully  occupied,  and  the  even- 
ing was  devoted  to  writing  to  her  father  a 
daily  and  most  minute  account  of  all  that 
she  had  done  and  seen  in  his  beautiful  and 
dearly  loved  place — there  was  always  abun- 
dance of  news.  And  thus  Genevieve  passed 
the  first  days  of  her  happy  solitude  ;  though 
solitude  was  not  the  name  she  would  have 
given  to  her  present  mode  of  life,  for  every 
thing  around  her  was  company  to  her,  from 
the  great  house  dog,  that  lay  upon  the  mat 
before  her  door,  to  the  portly  Mrs.  Leigh, 
in  her  well-known  red  shawl  and  striped 
gown,  who  came  curtseying  and  smiling  to 
the  dressing-room,  to  recommend  a  glass  of 
hot  elder  wine,  or  some  other  of  her  home- 
made dainties  to  her  young  lady — "  to  do 
her  good  after  her  ride." 

These  were  happy  days — days  of  sunshine 
VOL.  in.  N 
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without  a  cloud — but  alas  too  soon  to 
be  overcast.  The  first  shadow  of  uneasi- 
ness that  fell  upon  the  mind  of  Genevieve 
was  the  continued  silence  of  her  father. 
She  had  now  been  several  days  away  from 
him,  and  though  she  had  every  day  sent  him 
a  long  letter,  yet  not  one  had  she  received 
in  return.  Mr.  Malcolm,  she  knew,  was 
always  more  fond  of  being  written  to  than 
writing,  so  that  this  might  not  be  so  extraor- 
dinary as  it  at  first  appeared — he  had,  be- 
sides, a  whole  host  of  correspondents,  male 
and  female,  from  the  dry  methodical  man  of 
business,  in  Bank  Buildings,  to  the  languish- 
ing Miss  Somersett  Brown,  in  the  sylvan 
shades  of  Sycamore  Lodge;  and  whether 
the  notes  on  pink  paper,  or  the  complica- 
ted lawyer's  advice,  were  the  most  interest- 
ing, both  took  up  time  for  their  replies,  and 
left  but  little  leisure  for  unnecessary  corres- 
pondence. 
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All  this  Genevieve  repeated  over  and  over 
again  to  herself,  but  still  it  did  not  satisfy 
her.  She  could  not  help  feeling  a  little 
uneasy.  It  would  have  been  enough  to 
have  written  one  line.  Mr.  Malcolm  might 
surely  have  found  sufficient  time  for  that.  It 
came  at  last — that  one  line — and  Genevieve 
was  petrified  as  she  read.  '^  Laura  was  with 
her  fath^,  and  was  very  ill."  This  was  all 
the  letter  announced.  Genevieve  was  pe- 
remptorily commanded  to  stay  where  ?he 
was.  The  paper  dropped  fi-om  the  hands  of 
the  poor  girl,  as  her  eye  rested  on  the  words 
— And  she  was  not  to  go  !  Laura — her  dar- 
ling sister — was  ill,  and  she  was  commanded 
to  stay  away — she  must  not  be  there  to 
nurse  her — to  comfort  her  in  her  distress. 
For  once,  Genevieve  rebelled  against  the 
stern  decree  of  her  father. 

'''  Oh !   Sarah,"  said  the  weeping  girl  to 
Mrs.  Leigh,  to  whom  she  had  immediately 

n2 
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carried  the  news,  ^'she  wants  me  so — I 
know  she  does — Laura  always  wants  me. 
Why  may  I  not  go  to  her  ?  I  must  go  to 
her.'' 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Genevieve,  you  mustn't 
do  no  such  thing/'  answered  Sarah,  in  a 
great  fright — "  Only  to  think  of  your  cross- 
ing the  sea  by  yourself  again — Master  would 
never  forgive  it."  ^ 

'*  But  it  is  cruel — it  is  unjust,"  persisted 
Genevieve ;  ^'  it  is  not  like  Papa :  he  always 
likes  to  have  me  with  him,  and  now  he  wants 
to  keep  me  away." 

"  There  must  be  some  reason.  Miss  Gene- 
vieve. Perhaps  her  ladyship  has  got  some 
infectious  illness — the  scarlet  fever,  or  the 
measles — or  something,"  said  the  more  pru- 
dent Mrs.  Leigh. 

^'  Do  you  really  think  so  ?  If  I  thought 
so,  I  shouldn't  mind  it  so  much ;  they  are 
not  dangerous  disorders,"  replied  Genevieve, 
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looking  much  relieved ;  ^^  and  you  see  Papa 
says  nothing  about  any  danger,  Sarah,  only 
that  she  is  ill — Still  that  frightens  me — how 
I  wish  I  might  go.  I  could  come  back  again 
directly.  I  need  not  even  sleep  there — 
only  just  go  and  come  back ;  but  then  I 
should  know  exactly  how  she  was." 

'^  Lor  bless  me,  Miss  Genevieve !  you 
talk  of  going  and  coming  thousands  of  miles 
just  as  if  you  was  a  steam-engine !  You 
mustn't  think  such  things.  Indeed,  you 
will  kill  yourself.  She  will  be  all  right  to- 
morrow, I  dare  say,  and  you  will  have  a 
good  account.  Now,  do  go  out,  and  tak« 
your  ride.  It  is  a  lovely  day.  Shall  I 
order  the  horses  round  ?" 

^'  Oh !  Sarah,  I  can't  ride.  I  can't  go 
out — I  can't  move,  till  I  hear  how  dear 
darling  Laura  is,"  said  Genevieve,  growing 
very  pale ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  cheering 
words  of  Mrs.  Leigh,  a  heavy  fear  oppressed 
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her.  There  seemed  somethmg  so  myste- 
rious in  Mr.  Malcolm's  letter — something  so 
different  from  his  usual  way  of  writing. 

And  she  did  not  ride — she  would  not 
leave  the  house — and  never  again  was  the 
graceful  form  of  Genevieve  seen  boimding 
over  the  fields  on  her  pretty  Saladin.  She 
had  taken  her  last  ride  in  that  splendid 
park,  though  she  knew  it  not.  The  next 
day  brought  with  it  its  worse  account — and 
the  next,  and  the  next — and  never  came 
one  word  of  hope — yet  all  was  coupled  with 
the  same  peremptory  order  to  Genevieve, 
"  not  to  stir  from  home.''  And  so  it  went 
on  for  many  days  again — till  at  last  the 
terrible  black  seal  told  her  that  the  end  was 
come.  She  could  not  read  that  letter. 
For  many  hours  it  lay  unopened  by  her 
side.  While  yet  she  had  not  read  the  fatal 
words,  it  seemed  to  her  that  Laura  was  still 
on  earth.     But,  it  must  be  done  at  last. 
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There  might  be  something  in  it  which  would 
require  an  answer  that  very  day — so,  at 
last,  with  a  cold,  shuddering  sensation,  she 
forced  her  trembling  fingers  to  break  the 
fatal  seal.  The  words  within  could  tell  no 
more  than  her  bursting  heart  had  felt. 
Laura — the  beloved,  the  idolized  Laura, 
was  gone — gone  for  ever,  in  her  beauty  and 
her  youth — gone  from  the  eyes  that  loved 
her,  and  the  hearts  that  she  made  glad. 
She  should  never  see  her  more.  In  one 
instant  she  had  lost  the  being  dearest  to 
her  on  earth — one  whom  she  revered  as 
much  as  she  adored — for  the  affection  of 
Genevieve  for  her  sister,  had  all  the  meek 
devotedness  of  filial  love.  Her  very  exist- 
ence seemed  to  her  so  bound  up  in  that  of 
Laura,  that  she  felt  as  if  her  own  heart  had 
been  torn  from  her,  and  her  body  left  to 
mourn.  The  spfrit  of  her  life  had  gone 
out.     The  frightftil  anguish  of  the  young 
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girl  would  have  touched  a  heart  of  stone. 
It  was  her  first  great  sorrow — but  a  greater 
could  not  have  come.  The  tenderest  chords 
of  her  heart  had  been  snapped  at  once — the 
brightest  buds  of  her  hope  lay  upon  the 
ground,  withered  in  the  dust,  as  the  merci- 
less blast  of  heaven  had  struck  them  down. 
This  terrible  and  sudden  grief  was  very- 
hard  to  bear.  And  Genevieve  must  bear  it 
all  alone.  She  might  not  even  go  to  her 
father,  and  mingle  her  tears  with  his — he 
had  positively  forbidden  her  to  do  so.  Even 
in  the  last  dread  letter,  announcing  to  her 
the  fate  of  Laura,  Mr.  Malcolm  had  repeated 
his  command — and  Genevieve  dared  not  dis- 
obey. The  last  relics  of  her  she  had  so 
loved,  must  be  laid  in  the  cold  ground 
without  one  parting  word,  one  kiss  of  love 
upon  the  marble  brow,  one  last — long 
adieu !  This  great  addition  to  her  misery 
was  deeply  felt  by  Genevieve.     She  might 
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be,  in  her  terrible  auction,  somewhat  un- 
just ;  but  she  thought  it  cruel  in  her  father, 
to  have  denied  her  this  one  last  solace  to 
her  grief.  Perhaps  her  solitude  might  have 
added  to  the  heavy  trial  she  had  been  called 
upon  to  bear.  A  friendly  voice,  and  the 
holy  counsels  of  a  strong  and  pious  mind, 
might  have  helped  her  to  bear  up  against 
her  sorrow,  and  in  some  little  degree  have 
mitigated  her  distress.  But  she  had  no 
such  comfort  or  support.  She  was  alone  in 
that  great  house — alone  with  her  misery 
and  her  fears — and  tortured  by  the  state  of 
ignorance  in  which  she  was  kept,  wilfully  it 
seemed,  by  her  father^  for  he  surely  might 
have  written  one  line.  But,  no.  For  some 
reason  unknown,  unguessed  at  by  her,  he 
preserved  an  unbroken  silence.  Day  after 
day,  she  wrote  to  him  the  most  imploring 
letters — but  the  piteous  cry  of  her  heart 
was  unanswered,  or  unheard — and  day  after 
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day  she  sat  down  in  her  solitude,  to  tremble 
and  to  weep. 

Alas !  how  different  now  was  everything 
around  her.  But  a  little  while,  and  all  had 
lost  its  charm ;  the  wing  of  the  destroying 
angel  had  passed  over  all  she  loved — the 
very  air  seemed  darkened  by  its  course ; 
and  Genevieve,  in  her  deep  grief,  sat  cower- 
ing beneath  the  shadow — bending  before  it 
like  a  broken  lily. 

And  so  the  days  passed  on,  and  little 
change  came  over  that  sad  sweet  face,  for 
her  young  heart  had  but  little  hope.  She 
felt  as  if  she  had  nothing  left  to  care  for  in 
the  world.  Her  unselfish  nature  was  one  that 
twined  itself  with  that  of  others,  and  knew 
no  happiness  alone.  Laura  had  been  its 
idol,  love  had  blinded  her  to  all  her  faults, 
and  her  loss  now  seemed  to  her  one  never 
to  be  repaired.  It  was  very  natural  that 
she  should  think  so,  and  very  beautiful  to 
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see  the  deep  devotion  of  her  heart ;  but  it 
was  pitiable  to  behold  the  increase  of  sorrow 
which  was  heaped  upon  her  by  the  i^trange 
conduct  of  her  father,  in  this,  her  hour  of 
trial.  She  seemed  doomed  to  endless  and 
utter  seclusion ;  no  one  came  near  her.  The 
remote  situation  of  Camerford  House,  and 
the  great  extent  of  ground,  by  which  it  was 
surrounded,  rendered  it  a  very  lonely  place ; 
there  was  no  neighbourhood,  therefore  no 
kind  friends  came  dropping  in  to  visit  the 
mourner  in  her  distress  ;  and  with  motherly 
care  and  sympathy  lighten  the  load  of  sor- 
row, which  the  hand  of  God  had  laid  upon 
her — no  not  one.  The  only  people  she 
knew  were  at  a  considerable  distance,  and 
they  were  mere  acquaintances  who  would 
not  sacrifice  their  spirits  and  their  time  to 
come  a  long  day's  journey  only  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  a  bleeding  heart. 

So   Genevieve  was  left  to  herself,   with 
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nothing  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  long 
hours  of  sadness,  but  the  company  of  Mrs. 
Leigh.  But  she,  poor  woman,  could  only 
wring  her  hands  and  cry,  and  make  the 
hours  more  wretched  than  before.  The 
time  was  coming  when  they  would  be  more 
wretched  still. 
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CHAPTEK  XIII 

It  was  now  some  time  since  the  receipt  of 
the  fatal  news,  which  had  so  blighted  her 
young  life,  but  Genevieve  had  never  left  the 
house.  In  spite  of  the  entreaties  and  anxiety 
of  the  kind-hearted  Mrs.  Leigh,  Genevieve 
would  not  go  out.  The  state  of  dejection 
into  which  she  had  fallen  was  frightful  to 
behold,  and  at  last  it  so  alarmed  the  worthy- 
Sarah,  that  she  took  upon  herself  the  terrible 
responsibihty  of  writing  privately  to  Mr. 
Malcohn,  and  informing  him  of  the  melan- 
choly condition  of  his  daughter,  which  she 
flatly  told  him  was  in  a  great  part  owing  to 
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his  never  having  once  written  to  her  since 
the  death  of  her  sister.  This  well-timed  act 
of  kindness,  was  one  which  cost  poor  Mrs. 
Leigh  many  a  struggle  before  it  was  accom- 
plished, for  she  was  exceedingly  afraid  of 
Mr.  J^Ialcolm,  and  did  not  know  how  far  he 
might  brook  this  interference  in  his  affairs. 
She  was,  however,  rewarded  for  her  chivalry, 
by  the  success  which  crowned  her  first 
attempt,  for  although  no  direct  answer  came 
to  her,  yet  a  letter  arrived  for  Genevieve, 
which  had  the  effect  at  least  of  relieving  her 
irom  the  very  natural  anxiety  witli  which 
the  silence  of  her  father  had  filled  her.  The 
letter,  however,  was  far  from  completely 
setting  her  mind  at  rest  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Malcolm.  There  was  still  the  same  unac 
countable  mystery  about  him,  that  she  had 
latterly  observed.  His  nature  seemed 
totally  changed ;  there  could  not  be  a 
greater  proof  of  it,  than  the  letter  she  liad 
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just  received.  Instead  of  being  filled  with 
words  of  afiectionate  condolence,  as  might 
have  been  expected  after  their  mutual  loss, 
it  contained  nothing  but  a  formal  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  receipt  of  some  papers 
which  she  had  forwarded  to  him  bv  his  or- 
der.  Not  one  syllable  expressive  of  sorrow, 
or  even  the  commonest  enquiry  after  her 
health,  and  no  directions  for  the  future,  ex- 
cept the  reiterated  command  to  remain 
where  she  was.  This  was  too  unnatural 
not  to  have  some  cause.  The  indirect 
effect,  however,  which  it  produced  upon 
Genevieve,  was  in  some  degree  beneficial  to 
her.  Her  renewed  anxiety  with  respect  to 
her  father,  prevented  her  from  dwelling  as 
incessantly  upon  the  death-bed  scene  which 
was  ever  present  to  her  mind,  from  conjuring 
up  visions  of  agony,  and  harrowing  words 
and  cries,  that  tore  her  own  heart  even  in 
imagination, 
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But  now,  Genevieve,  though  mourning 
incessantly,  bethought  her  of  her  duty  to 
the  living,  and  tried  not  to  give  all  her 
mind  to  unavailing  sorrow.  Her  father  still 
might  claim  her  care,  and  although  at  that 
moment  apparently  deaf  to  her  prayers,  yet 
she  felt  sure  that,  before  long,  she  should 
be  summoned  to  his  side.  In  the  meantime 
she  must  try  to  rouse  herself  a  little  from 
the  lethargy  of  grief  into  which  she  had 
fallen.  Her  first  effort  was  to  leave  her 
room.  She  had  been  so  long  shut  up  in  it, 
that  she  felt  this  a  most  serious  undertak- 
ing. It  disturbed,  as  it  were,  the  sanctity 
of  her  grief — the  holy  quiet  with  which  she 
loved  to  surround  the  thoughts  that  were 
all  dedicated  to  the  lost  one,  so  dearly  loved. 
Such  a  continued  indulgence  of  her  sorrow 
was,  however,  she  felt,  unkind  and  selfish 
to  those  around  her ;  and  so,  at  last,  she 
yielded    to   the   oft-repeated  entreaties   of 
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Mrs.  Leigh,  that  if  she  would  not  go  out, 
she  would  at  least  change  her  sitting-room 
for  a  few  hours  every  day.  The  kind- 
hearted  woman,  who  did  not  want  for  sense 
or  intelligence  in  her  own  way,  had  ima- 
gined that  a  change  of  scene,  however  tri- 
fling, might  have  a  good  effect  in  distracting 
the  attention  of  Genevieve,  even  for  a  few 
moments  in  the  day.  For  this  purpose,  she 
had  caused  the  di^awing-room — which  had 
hitherto  remained  carefully  encased  in  its 
coverings  of  brown  linen — to  be  all  arranged 
exactly  as  it  habitually  was  when  Mr.  Mal- 
colm was  at  home ;  and  one  evening,  when 
Genevieve  seemed,  as  she  thought,  a  little 
less  distressed  than  usual,  she — under  the 
pretence  of  consulting  her  about  something 
which  she  said  required  alteration  in  the 
furniture — led  her  into  the  room.  The  fire 
was  blazing  brightly,  and  the  candles  were 
lighted  upon  the  table,  when  Genevieve, 
VOL.  III.  0 
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leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  kind  old  house- 
keeper entered. 

There  was  such  an  air  of  comfort  in  the 
room,  that  it  gladdened  the  heart  to  look 
upon  it ;  and  Genevieve  apparently  felt  its 
glow  ;  for  her  gently-uttered  '^  Thank  you, 
Sarah,"  was  accompanied  with  a  feeble  at- 
tempt at  a  smile,  as  Mrs.  Leigh  placed  her 
tenderly  in  the  large  arm-chair  by  the  fire. 
The  faithful  woman  was  excessively  proud  of 
the  success  of  her  scheme  ;  and,  after  fidget- 
ting  about  for  a  little  while,  not  knowing 
whether  to  go  or  stay,  at  length  decided 
upon  the  former;  and,  saying  she  would 
send  in  the  tea,  she  left  the  room.  And 
then  Genevieve  sat  down,  looking,  with 
her  wan  face  and  deep  mourning,  sad  and 
woe-begone.  So  young  and  fair,  the  heart- 
stricken  girl  was  like  a  flower  too  early 
faded.  She  did  not  cry,  but  she  sat  quite 
still,  with  her  dim  eyes  wandering  over  the 
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room,  as  if  she  was  counting  everything  in 
it.  That  room  in  which  she  had  once  been 
so  happy  !  It  was  a  noble  room,  of  exqui- 
site proportions,  and  splendidly,  as  well  as 
chastely  furnished.  The  three  large  win- 
dows at  one  side  formed  a  bow,  and  were 
draperied  with  green  and  gold.  In  the  sort 
of  recess  thus  made  was  placed  a  grand 
pianoforte,  and  by  the  side  of  it  stood  Laura's 
harp.  The  eyes  of  Genevieve  rested  mourn- 
fully upon  it ;  and  in  a  little  while  large 
tears  were  rolling  down  her  face.  She  was 
picturing  to  herself  the  matchless  form  which 
for  so  long  had  graced  tiiat  harp,  and  the 
hand  that  used  to  wake  its  silver  tones  to 
the  delight  of  all  who  heard  them.  Where 
was  now  that  beauteous  hand  which  had  so 
often  swept  across  those  strings?  Moul- 
dering in  the  far-away,  cold,  damp  ground ; 
and  yet  not  a  string  was  broken !  They 
should  have  all  snapped  the  day  she  died ! 

0  2 
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So  thought  poor  Genevieve,  as  with  streaming 
eyes  she  went  up  to  the  harp,  and,  putting 
her  arms  round  it,  laid  her  head  upon 
them,  and  wept  bitterly.  More  than  any- 
thing in  the  room,  that  harp  reminded  her 
of  Laura.  It  was  by  its  side  they  had 
passed  so  many  happy  hours,  practising 
together,  or  talking  joyously  in  all  the  glad 
confidence  of  girlish  love.  Little  had  she 
then  dreamt  of  the  burst  of  sorrow  it  would 
one  day  wake  from  within  her  heart. 

This  little  change  in  the  habits  of  Gene- 
vieve, certainly  appeared  to  revive  slightly 
the  dormant  energies  of  her  nature.  The 
rapturous  thanks  of  Mrs.  Leigh  had  pro- 
duced the  good  effect  of  making  her  feel 
herself  once  more  of  consequence  to  the 
happiness  jf  some  person  in  the  world.  She 
could  not  bear  to  disappoint  the  good- 
natured  woman,  who  had  taken  so  much 
trouble  on  her  account — ^it  seemed  but  a 
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bad  reward  for  all  her  kindness ;  and  there- 
fore Genevieve  went  every  evening  to  pass 
her  soKtary  hours  in  the  green  drawing- 
room,  although  she  would  infinitely  have 
preferred  remaining  in  her  own  apartment. 
She  could  not,  however  be  prevailed  upon 
to  leave  the  house,  and  the  indefatigable 
Mrs.  Leigh  was  obliged  to  trust  to  time  for 
the  gradual  diminution  of  the  great  dislike 
to  any  exertion,  which  appeared  to  have 
taken  possession  of  one  hitherto  so  sprightly, 
that  her  path  through  life  had  seemed  like 
the  glad  boundings  of  a  young  fawn. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

It  was  some  days  afterwards,  that,  as  Gene- 
vieve was  one  morning  sitting  as  usual 
alone  in  her  dressing-room,  she  was  startled 
by  the  information,  that  a  gentleman  wanted 
to  see  her.  A  gentleman  !  The  colour 
came  into  the  pale  cheek  of  Genevieve. 
There  was  but  one  gentleman  on  earth, 
besides  her  father,  whose  presence  would 
have  been  welcome  there.  Could  it  be  he  ? 
With  an  uncertain  voice,  she  inquired  of 
the  servant,  if  the  gentleman  had  not  given 
his  name  ?  He  replied  in  the  negative, 
but  added,    that  he  thought  he  came  on 
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business,  as  he  was  an  elderly  gentleman, 
and  had  papers  in  his  hands.  This  did  not 
sound  promising — and  the  gleam  of  hope, 
which  Genevieve  had  felt  gliding  into  her 
heart,  instantly  vanished.  She  did  not, 
however,  consider  herself  justified  in  declm- 
ing  to  see  a  person,  who  perhaps  was  en- 
gaged in  some  business  for  her  father,  in 
which  she  might  be  of  use  ;  and  so,  ordering 
the  gentleman  to  be  shown  into  the  drawing- 
room,  she,  in  a  few  moments,  repabed 
thither. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  appearance  of 
the  individual,  whom  she  found  quietly 
warming  himself  before  the  fire,  in  any 
way  likely  to  excite  attention.  He  was  a 
plain  man,  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  with 
a  good  honest  face,  considerably  bronzed 
by  the  weather,  and  short  curly  hair,  rather 
grey,  and  very  thin  upon  the  top  of  his 
head.     His  dress  was  clean  and  respectable, 
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but  not  that  of  a  gentleman;  and,  as  he 
had  no  gloves,  his  hands  appeared  red  and 
rough.  He  was  holding  them  spread  out 
before  the  fire,  when  Genevieve  entered  the 
room,  for  the  morning  was  frosty  and  very 
cold.  He  turned  round  as  he  heard  the 
door  open ;  but  as  Genevieve  slowly  ad- 
vanced, he  did  not  speak.  He  gazed  in- 
tently upon  her,  and  apparently  with  a 
degree  of  admiration  he  could  not  restrain. 
Her  marvellous  beauty  seemed  to  fascinate 
him  at  once.  She  was  quite  close  to  him 
before  she  spoke,  and  then,  seeing  that  he 
did  not  address  her,  she  said — 

"  You  wish  to  see  me,  I  believe.'' 

"Yes,  Ma'am,"  he  replied,  with  an  em- 
barrassed air.  "you  are  Miss  Malcolm,  I 
suppose  ? " 

Genevieve  merely  assented. 

"  I  was  not  desired  to  ask  for  you,"  said 
the  man,  bluntly ;  "  but  when  I  heard  you 
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were  in  the  house,  I  thought  it  was  better. 
My.  name  is  Barnett,  Ma'am — John  Bar- 
nett :  I  am  a  sheriff's  officer." 

"A what?"  said  Genevieve,  wonderingly. 

"A  sheriff's  officer,  ^la'am.  I  always 
come  first.  My  duty  is  to  serve  the  writs." 
And  he  handed  Genevieve  a  paper. 

"  What  is  this  ?  "  she  asked  in  a  voice  of 
alarm.     ^'  I  do  not  understand " 

"  No,  Ma'am — no  wonder,  a  young  lady 
like  you — you  couldn't  be  expected  to  know. 
But  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you,  that  is  a  writ 
— a  writ  against  your  father,  ^Ir.  Malcolm." 

"  Good  Heavens !"  cried  Genevieve,  turn- 
ing very  pale,  as  she  began  to  perceive  the 
meaning  of  the  paper  she  held  in  her  hand ; 
^^  against  my  father !     Is  it  for  money  ?" 

"  For  debt  ma'am,"  was  the  reply,  in  a 
very  civil  tone,  for  the  man  was  touched  by 
the  air  of  suffering  of  the  beautiful  being 
before   him,    ^*  a   matter  of  ten   thousand 
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pounds,  due  to  Isaac  Steinman  and  Co.  It 
has  been  many  years  standing,  but  as  they 
can't  get  their  money,  interest  or  principal, 
they  have  put  an  execution  in  the  house." 

"  Oh  !"  said  Genevieve,  in  agony,  "  I  see 
it  all,  and  you  have  come." 

I  have  come  ma'am,  to  take  possession, 
the  others  will  be  here  to-morrow,  to  take  the 
inventory,  and  see  that  nothing  is  removed.'' 

"  Inventory  ?"  echoed  the  poor  girl,  with 
a  look  of  horror,  "they  are  not  going  to 
sell  the  things  ?" 

"  Everything,  ma'am.  There  won't  be  a 
rag  that  won't  be  put  up  to  auction.  The 
furniture  seems  all  of  the  best,  and  the  things 
will  fetch  a  long  price  out  of  a  house  like 
this.  You  will  have  a  fine  sale  I  make  no 
doubt."  And  Mr.  Barnett  glanced  round  the 
room,  his  professional  eye  taking  instant 
note  of  its  many  beauties  and  costliness  of 
decoration. 
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^^  Oh !  my  father !  my  poor  father,"  said 
Genevieve,  bursting  into  tears,  and  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands. 

^'  Yes,  it  is  bad  enough,"  said  the  man, 
kindly,  ^'  and  it  is  a  pity  any  of  the  family 
was  left  here.  In  general,  we  find  the 
houses  empty." 

"  Is  there  no  way  of  avoiding  it  ?  such  a 
terrible  exposure  !  Can  nothing  be  done  ?" 
asked  Genevieve,  raising  her  beautiful  eyes 
imploringly,  to  the  face  of  Mr.  Barnett. 

'^No  way,  but  paying  the  money,"  he 
bluntly  answered. 

"  But  that  can  be  done,  can  it  not  ?  my 
father  is  rich.  Surely  he  could  pay  these 
people  if  he  were  asked,"  said  Genevieve, 
eagerly. 

"  I  don't  believe  it,  ma'am ;  he  couldn't 
pay  sixpence  in  the  pound.  Mr.  Malcolm 
is  clean  ruined — out  and  out  ruined.  It's  a 
pity  you  didn't  know  something  of  it  before" 
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said  Mr.  Barnett,  with  great  appearance 
of  feeling,  for  his  trade  had  not  hardened 
his  heart.  Many  a  time  had  he  gone 
through  a  trying  scene,  but  the  beauty  and 
loneliness  of  this  daughter  of  a  ruined  house, 
so  utterly  unconscious  of  her  fate,  struck 
him  as  being  something  more  than  usual  in 
the  annals  of  sorrow.  He  pitied  her  from 
the  bottom  of  his  heart,  and  in  his  rough 
way,  tried  to  speak  some  words  of  help  and 
comfort. 

^'  It's  of  no  use  crying  so,  Ma'am,''  he 
said,  as  Genevieve,  leaning  her  arm  upon 
the  table,  sobbed  bitterly;  "it's  a  thing 
that  happens  very  often — gentlemen  will 
outrun  their  fortunes.  But  that  doesn't 
affect  you.  Anything  that  is  legally  your 
own,  of  course,  they  cannot  touch.*' 

"  If  my  father  were  here?"  asked  Gene- 
vieve, with  an  inquiring  look,  as  she  sud 
denly  started  up. 
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"  He  would  be  arrested/^  was  the  reply  ; 
"  but  Mr.  Malcolm  knows  better ;  he  is 
abroad  somewhere  —  keeping  out  of  the 
way." 

"That  is  the  reason!"  exclaimed  Gene- 
vieve, as  if  talking  to  herself,  and  she 
clasped  her  hands  convulsively.  Mr.  Bar- 
nett  looked  at  her  mth  sorrow,  but  was 
silent.  He  had  already  expended  his  whole 
stock  of  comfort,  and  did  not  know  what 
more  to  say.  Never  had  he  beheld  a  being 
so  beautiful  as  Genevieve,  and  he  felt  for 
her  being  driven  from  her  home.  She 
seemed  so  suited  to  the  spot  where  she 
stood.  With  her  dignity  and  her  grace — 
although  he  might  not  call  them  by  those 
names — but  he  felt  she  would  not  do  for 
poverty  and  toil.  And  Genevieve,  as  she 
sat  weeping  before  him,  forgot  his  very  pre- 
sence in  the  room.  Her  thoughts  were  far 
away,  and  it  was  only  a  sudden  movement 
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on  the  part  of  the  man,  that  recalled  her  to 
herself.  She  turned  her  head.  He  had 
moved  across  the  rug,  and  gone  to  sit  down 
in  the  large  arm-chau',  at  the  other  side 
of  the  fire-place.  It  was  Mr.  Malcolm's 
favourite  chair.  And  Genevieve  sickened 
at  the  sight ;  and,  making  a  great  effort, 
she  rose  from  her  seat,  and  was  about  to 
quit  the  room,  but  pausing  first,  she  said, 
meekly — 

"  I  suppose  I  may  stay  in  my  own 
room  ?'' 

"  Certainly,  Ma'am,"  replied  Mr.  Bamett, 
rising,  as  she  stood  up.  ^'I  will  see  that 
they  don't  come  there  with  the  inventory 
till  the  last  thing  :  it  will  take  several  days 
to  make  it  out."  He  was  going  to  say 
something  about  all  being  left  in  its  place ; 
but,  though  his  orders  upon  this  head  were, 
as  usual,  severe,  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  say  to  Genevieve,  what  to  many  others 
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he  had  not  hesitated  to  announce;  and  as 
he  sat  down  again  he  looked  at  her,  as  she 
glided  to  the  door,  as  though  an  angel  were 
disappearing  from  his  view. 

And  Genevieve,  she  too  looked  back,  ere 
she  closed  the  door;  but  she  did  not  see 
the  glance  of  pity  and  admiration  with 
which  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Barnett  followed  her 
steps.  She  only  saw  that  he  was  sitting  in 
her  father's  chair. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Genevieve  returned  to  her  own  room,  in  a 
state  bordering  on  distraction.  There  was 
a  wild  terror  in  her  look  so  different  from 
the  usual  expresssion  of  her  countenance, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  her  senses  were  forsak- 
ing her.  This  was,  however,  not  the  case, 
she  was  in  the  most  perfect  possession  of  all 
her  faculties,  and  in  one  instant  beheld  the 
frightful  future  opening  before  her.  Of  the 
truth  of  the  man's  statement  she  did  not 
dare  to  doubt.  There  might  be  exaggera- 
tion, but  the  very  fact  of  his  authorized 
presence  in  the  house  of  her  father  spoke 
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for  itself.     Genevieve  wrung  her  hands  as 
she  thought  of  her  father — was  he,  could 
he  be,  as  Mr.  Barnett  had  expressed  it,  "a 
ruined  man  ?''     Her  brain  seemed  to  turn 
as  she  said   the   words — the  association  of 
ruin  with  Mr.  Malcolm  was  such  an  impos- 
sible idea.     The  little  experience  of  Gene- 
vieve could  not  point  out  to  her  any  probable 
means  of  averting  the  blow  with  which-  they 
were  threatened,  but  notwithstanding  the 
menacing  aspect  of  affairs,  her  young  and 
sanguine  heart  instantly  suggested  a  hope. 
There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.     After 
a  little  time  given  to  the  indulgence  of  a 
grief  she  could  not  repress,  she  resolved  at 
least   to   make   what   exertion  was  in  her 
power.     Composing  herself  as  well  as  she 
was  able,  she  rang  the  bell  and  desired  Mrs. 
Leigh  might  be  sent  to  her.     She  had  now 
no  other  counsellor,  no   other  friend  to  aid 
her  in  her  distress.     In  a  few  minutes  the 
VOL. in.  p 
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housekeeper  appeared,    but  her   streaming 
eyes,    and   woful   countenance   too   plainly 
told  that  Mr.  Barnett  had  not  been  back- 
ward in  imparting  to  the  whole  household 
the  nature   of  the  misssion  with  which  he 
was  charged.     He    could   not   have    acted 
otherwise.     The  next  morning  would  usher 
in  another  scene,   and  ruder  voices  might 
sound  within  those  princely  walls.     Gene- 
vieve did  not  speak  as  Mrs.  Leigh  entered 
the  room,  but  she  held  out  her  hand  to  her, 
as  she  came  near  the  table  by  which  she 
was  sitting  ;  the  faithful  woman  took  it  and 
kissed  it   with  a  respect  that  was  deeply 
touching  in  its  mute  expression  of  earnest 
sympathy.    The  daughter  of  a  fallen  house, 
received  this  homage  of  the  heart  in  a  man- 
ner worthy  of  herself;  she  threw  her  arms 
round  the  neck  of  the  humble  friend  who 
had  loved  and  watched  her  from  her  birth, 
and  laid  her  head  upon  her  bosom.     There 
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was  no  distinction  then — one  common  grief 
united  the  hearts  of  the  mourner,  and 
she  who  sorrowed  for  her  loss — and  the 
mistress  and  the  servant  wept  together. 

*^Mj  friend — my  kind  good  Sarah — '^ 
said  Genevieve  at  last,  as  soon  as  her  sobs 
permitted  her  to  speak — '-  this  must  not 
be ;  it  is  dreadful — but  we  must  not  sit 
here  crying  and  doing  nothing.  What  did 
that  man  tell  you  ?" 

"  Everything,  my  dear  child — everything 
that  was  horrible.  There  is  an  execution 
in  the  house,  and  the  men  are  coming  in  the 
morning  to  seize  everything.  Oh  !  to  think 
that  I  should  ever  have  lived  to  see  this 
day !  All  the  beautiful  things,  too — and 
the  yellow  drawing-room,  only  just  done  up 
new  !  And,  to  think  of  their  pulling  every- 
thing to  pieces  before  one's  eyes,  and  not 
to  be  able  to  stop  them.  Oh !  my  poor 
master,  how  will  he  ever  bear  the  news  ?" 

p  2 
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And  the  good  woman  burst  into  a  fit  of 
tears  still  more  violent  than  before. 

"  Sarah — is  there  no  way  of  stopping 
these  people^  until  we  can,  at  least,  hear 
from  Papa  V  asked  Genevieve,  drying  her 
tears. 

"Lor  bless  you,  no,  Miss  Genevieve;" 
replied  Mrs.  Leigh,  somewhat  recovering 
her  usual  manner :  "  you  might  as  well  try  to 
stop  the  wind,  A  sale  is  always  the  last 
thing  they  comes  to  when  people  is  in  debt. 
I  know  all  about  it,  for  I  had  a  brother  that 
got  into  the  same  trouble — I  was  keeping 
house  for  him,  when  everything  was  seized. 
Ah !  that  was  before  you  were  born,  Miss 
Genevieve." 

"  And  what  did  you  do  ?  what  did  they 
do  ?"  asked  Genevieve,  anxiously. 

"  Sold  every  stick  and  stone  about  the 
place,  till  they  left  us  nothing  but  the  four 
walls  to  cover  us,"  was  the  reply. 
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"  Horrible !"  murmured  Genevieve,  look- 
ing round  the  room  with  a  shudder;  -^but 
Sarah,  is  it  quite  certain?  I  cannot  think 
it  will  come  to  that — perhaps  it  is  only  a 
way  of  frightening  people.  I  cannot  think 
Papa,  who  is  so  rich,  would  not  pay  these 
people  if  he  knew  it  ?" 

^^  To  be  sure  he  would.  Miss  Genevieve — 
that  is  if — he  could;"  said  Mrs.  Leigh, 
hesitatingly ;   ^^  but  Mr.  Barnett  says " 

^^  What  does  he  say  ?  What  does  he 
know?"  asked  Genevieve,  anxiously. 

"  Oh !  he  said  a  great  deal,  Miss,  that  I 
couldn't  think  of  repeating.  But  I  do 
fear,  and  that  sadly  too,  that  there  is  a 
good  part  of  it  true,  and  that  my  poor  dear 
master  is  in  terrible  trouble.  They  have 
taken  the  town  house  as  well.  God  help 
us !  to  think  of  their  being  in  that,  too,  and 
such  mints  of  money  as  it  is  worth !  But, 
thank    goodness,    all    the    best  things   is 
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locked  up.  I  took  care  of  that  before  I 
left." 

And  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  passed  over 
the  honest  face  of  the  housekeeper,  as  she 
reflected  upon  her  own  ever-careful  dis- 
charge of  her  duties. 

"  Sarah — I  must  write  to  Papa  instantly. 
Oh  !  if  he  were  but  here,  something  might 
have  been  done.  The  first  time  he  ever 
was  away  from  me,"  said  Genevieve,  sadly. 

"That  is  the  very  worst  part  of  it," 
answered  the  sagacious  Mrs.  Leigh ;  "  that's 
what  makes  me  afraid  what  this  man  says  is 
true,  my  poor  dear  master  would  never 
stay  away  in  them  foreign  towns,  leaving 
you  here  all  by  yourself,  if  something  wasn't 
the  matter." 

"  Oh,  Sarah,  since  I  have  seen  this  man, 
I  have  thought  so  too,"  said  Genevieve, 
gravely ;  "  and  yet  never  to  have  told  me 
of  it !"  and  her  tears  again  began  to  flow. 
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^*Ah  !  my  poor  dear  master.  Whatever 
will  become  of  him — he  that  was  so  proud 
of  this  place,"  observed  Mrs.  Leigh,  shaking 
her  head,  sadly,  for  she  had  no  consolation 
to  offer — she  knew,  in  fact  a  great  deal  more 
from  her  private  conversation  with  Mr.  Bar- 
nett,  than  Genevieve  was  aware  of.  He 
appeared  to  be  most  fully  informed  of  every 
fact  connected  with  the  affau's  of  Mr. 
Malcolm. 

''  I  see  but  one  way  of  doing  any  good,  if 
papa  is  really  in  such  distress,  Sarah,  I  had 
better  write  at  once  to  Sir  Aubrey.  He 
surely  will  pay  these  people — sooner  than 
see  all  our  [things  sold.  —  He  will  never 
refuse  to  help  him,  I  am  sure.  There  can 
be  no  harm  in  my  writing  to  him,  I  suppose, 
It  is  not  like  telling  a  stranger,  papa  might 
not  like  that — but  Sir  Aubrey — it  could  not 
be  wrong,  what  do  you  think,  Sarah  ?" 

^*  I  am  sure  it  is  right — quite  right,"  she 
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replied,  quickly;  "  Sir  Aubrey  ought  to  pay 
it,  if  it  was  half  his  fortune.  God  knows 
my  poor  master  gave  him  a  treasure,  such  as 
there  wasn't  on  the  face  of  the  earth — my 
poor  dear  Miss  Laura — beautiful  angel  that 
she  was." 

"  Oh !  Sarah !"  said  Genevieve  with  a 
deep  groan  and  burying  her  face  in  the 
handkerchief  she  held  in  her  hand. 

"  When  I  think  of  her,"  continued  Mrs. 
Leigh,  mournfully  ;  ^'  going  out  of  this  on  her 
wedding  day  1  So  beautiful  a  bride  never 
went  to  church.  And  this  was  her  room 
too,"  she  added  looking  round  the  room  with 
streaming  eyes ;  "  and  you  would  take  it 
for  your  own  when  she  was  gone  !  Well  I 
declare  Miss  Genevieve,  it  seems  like  yester- 
day that  I  came  round  here  at  night, 
the  night  before  the  wedding ;  and  found 
you  standing  like  a  ghost  among  all 
the  white  things.     The   dress   was  there — 
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and  the  veil  hung  there/'  and  she  pointed  to 
the  different  spots  ;  ^^  and  the  jewels  here — 
and  the  crown " 

'^  Ah  !  the  crown  !''  interrupted  Gene- 
vieve, as  she  raised  her  head  with  a  start. 
^'  It  had  fallen  down,  I  remember :  don't 
you  remember,  Sarah  ?  And  I  told  you 
how  unlucky  it  was  for  a  bride's  crown  to 
fall.  It  grieved  me  then — it  frightened 
me.  Alas  !  it  was  too  true,  Sarah — we  are 
all  fallen  now,"  and  she  shook  her  head 
mournfully  as  she  said  the  last  words,  in  a 
scarcely  audible  tone. 

'^  No,  don't  say  so,  Miss  Genevieve — trust 
in  the  Lord.  ^  The  Lord  giveth,  and  the 
Lord  taketh  away!'  "  said  the  good  woman, 
solemnly;  "and  we  ought  to  be  thankful 
Miss  Laura  was  spared  seeing  this  day.  It 
would  have  killed  her  outright  —  she  had 
such  a  high  spirit  of  her  own.  You  were 
always  the  most  patient  of  the  two,  from  a 
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baby.  Many's  the  time  I  carried  you  both 
in  my  arms.  And  your  poor  mother,  too 
— ^how  I  grieved  for  her  !  Taken  so  soon — 
and  she  so  beautiful  and  so  young.  But  it's 
hard  trials  we  have  to  bear.'' 

There  is  no  saying  as  to  where  the  remi- 
niscences of  Mrs.  Leigh  would  have  con- 
ducted her,  had  not  Genevieve  abruptly 
recalled  her  to  the  present,  by  saying,  with 
an  appearance  of  calmness  she  was  very  far 
from  feeling. 

^^  Sarah,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  what 
to  do.  I  will  write  to  papa,  and  tell  him 
exactly  all  that  has  happened ;  and  then  I 
will  write  to  Sir  Aubrey,  and  ask  him  to 
pay  these  people,  and  also  to  come  here. 
It  would  be  a  comfort  to  me  to  have  some 
one  here  at  the  time."  She  could  not  go 
on — but    in    a    few  moments    she    added, 

^'  How  long  do  you  think  it  will  be — 
before — before — anything  is  done — did  the 
man  say?" 
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"  Oh,  it  must  be  three  or  four  weeks, 
at  least,"  replied  Mrs.  Leigh,  thoughtfully. 
"  Such  a  sale  as  this,  too.  There  are  the 
catalogues  to  make,  and  then  to  print — and 
to  advertise  in  the  papers,  and  all  that/' 

"  And  poor  Papa  will  see  this,"  said 
Genevieve,  in  agony — ''  all  his  own  things 
his  favourite  things,   that  he  was    always 

collecting — his  very  chair,  too Oh  ! — " 

A  passionate  burst  of  tears  prevented  her 
from  saying  more,  and  so  intense  was  the 
grief  which  the  picture  of  the  sufferings 
her  father  must  endure,  had  called  forth, 
that  her  whole  frame  was  convulsed  by  it, 
and  she  sobbed  aloud.  The  affectionate 
heart  of  Mrs.  Leigh  was  ready  to  break,  as 
she  gazed  upon  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
girl — and,  going  up  to  her,  she  drew  her 
head  gently  from  the  table  upon  which  she 
had  bent  it,  and  supporting  it  against  her- 
self, endeavoured  by  all  the  kindest  words, 
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and  most  endearing  epithets,  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  her  woe,  and  induce  her  to  take 
some  care  of  herself. 

"  Now  do,  Miss  Genevieve,"  she  wound 
up  by  saying — "do  try  and  cheer  up  a 
little.  It  can't  be  helped,  you  know — and 
it  will  only  be  worse,  if  you  should  be  taken 
ill.  Whatever  should  we  do  here  ?  It's 
very  dangerous  to  cry  so — no  one  can  tell 
what  it  might  bring  on — people  is  carried 
off  in  a  minute,  sometimes.  Look  at  that 
dear  sweet  angel — Miss  Laura — gone  be- 
fore we  knew  anything  about  it !  Now, 
don't  take  on  so,  but  try  and  bear  up  a 
little.  The  Almighty  will  give  you  strength 
— say  your  prayers,  like  a  dear  child.  I  am 
sure  I  pray  for  you,  and  all  the  family, 
night  and  day.  Now  do,"  she  continued, 
in  a  more  cheerful  tone,  as  Genevieve  raised 
her  head,  and  tried  to  stop  her  tears — ^'  do 
try  and  write  your  letters  now — it  may  do 
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some  good.  It  would  be  a  sin  to  lose  the 
post — 1  declare  it  is  getting  late — let  me 
bring  the  writing  things  to  you." 

"No,"  said  Genevieve,  getting  up  from 
where  she  had  been  sitting,  and  moving  to- 
wards the  sofa  near  the  window — "  I  wDl 
write  here,  thank  you,  Sarah.  I  can  see 
the  park  from  the  window  while  I  write. 
You  know  we  shall  not  have  it  long  " — and 
with  a  look  of  woe,  heart-rending  to  behold, 
Genevieve,  as  she  took  her  seat  upon  the 
little  blue  sofa  by  the  window,  cast  her  eyes 
upon  the  beautiful  view  of  the  park  which 
it  afforded — the  sloping  grounds — the  splen- 
did woods,  rising  one  above  another — and 
the  broad,  calm  lake,  sleeping  peacefully  in 
the  distance  !  One  long,  long  look — and 
then,  with  a  shudder,  she  turned  her  sad 
eyes  to  the  paper  before  her,  and  began  to 
write. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

It  was  long  before  Grenevieve  had  finished 
her  letters.  That  destined  for  Sir  Aubrey 
was  a  comparatively  easy  affair ;  but  how  to 
write  to  her  father  the  terrible  occurrence 
of  the  day  ?  How  convey  to  him,  without  a 
wound,  that  it  was  through  his  improvidence 
— to  give  it  no  harsher  name — that  his  child 
was  now  to  be  a  beggar  on  the  earth  ;  that  it 
was  through  his  duplicity  and  want  of  con- 
fidence in  her  who  loved  him  with  her* whole 
soul  that  she  was  now  left  to  struggle 
alone,  to  bear,  unaided  and  unadvised,  the 
cruel  ordeal  of  the  scenes  about  to  be  en- 
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acted  before  her  eyes — scenes  from  which 
the  strongest  might  have  turned.  The 
bleeding  heart  of  Genevieve  could  easily  have 
poured  itself  out  in  words  ;  but  tenderness 
for  her  father,  overcame,  even  in  this  hour  of 
trial,  all  considerations  of  self  With  a  pru- 
dence beyond  her  years,  she  forbore  even  a 
mention  of  her  own  grief,  and  measured 
every  word  that  she  fancied  might  agitate 
or  excite.  All  she  implored  was,  directions 
how  to  act,  and  a  bare  recital  of  the  events 
of  the  day,  was  ground  sufficient  to  excuse 
the  urgency  of  her  prayers.  The  selfish- 
ness of  her  father,  the  unfeeling  coldness 
which  could,  for  his  own  purpose,  persuade 
him  to  sacrifice  her  thus,  and  expose  her 
almost  to  the  insults  of  those  with  whom 
she  might  soon  be  brought  in  contact,  was 
not  thought  of  by  her.  All  was  merged  in 
the  one  feeling  of  grief  for  his  distress.  She 
felt  comparatively  more  tranquil  when  her 
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letters  were  gone ;  it  was  a  relief  to  have 
something  to  which  she  could  look  forward, 
and  much  might  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  replies  she  expected  to  receive.  In  the 
meantime,  Mrs.  Leigh,  on  her  side,  had  not 
been  idle.  Encouraged  by  the  success 
which  had  attended  her  idea  of  writing 
privately  to  Mr.  Malcolm,  she  resolved  to 
adopt  the  same  course  with  regard  to  Sir 
Aubrey  Mannering  ;  and  she  therefore  sent 
him  a  long  and  detailed  account  of  all  that 
had  taken  place  at  Camerford  House,  and 
a  very  vivid  description  of  the  grief  and 
desolation  of  poor  Genevieve.  All  her  ac- 
count was,  however,  interspersed  with 
praises  of,  and  lamentation  for,  the  un- 
timely fate  of  his  deceased  wife — a  sub- 
ject which  was  not  likely  to  awaken  the 
sympathies  of  the  cold-hearted,  calculating 
being  she  addressed.  The  true  character 
of  Sir  Aubrey  was,  of  course,  a  profound 
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secret,  both  from  Mrs.  Leigh  and  the  whole 
household.  He  had  never  been  at  Camer- 
ford  House  since  his  marriage,  and  was 
only  regarded  as  "  Miss  Laura's  husband," 
and,  therefore,  looked  upon  as  little  short 
of  perfection. 

Far  from  anticipating  any  difficulty  upon 
his  part,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  assistance 
he  would  render  to  the  family  with  which  he 
was  so  nearly  connected,  the  simple-hearted 
Mrs.  Leigh  actually  expected  to  see  him 
arrive,  instead  of  a  written  reply  to  the 
elaborate  epistle  she  had  taken  such  pains 
to  indite. 

She  went  so  far  as  even  to  settle  in  hei 
own  mind  the  very  room  he  was  to  occupy, 
upon  his  arrival ;  but  alas !  the  thought 
reminded  her  that  her  reign  was  at  an  end. 
Another  influence  was  now  paramount  with- 
in those  walls,  and  must  be  conciliated,  but 
how  to  effect  this  without  a  compromise  of 

VOL.    Ill  Q 
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her  dignity,  was  sorely  puzzling  to  her. 
She  could  not  make  up  her  mind,  as  to  the 
exact  position  a  ''  sheriff's  officer "  was  to 
assume.  His  having  established  himself  at 
once,  in  the  drawing  room,  spoke  of  high 
pretensions,  but  then  again,  it  was  the  only 
room  he  had  seen,  having  been  ushered  into 
it  for  his  interview  with  Genevieve.  Mrs. 
Leigh  really  did  not  know  what  to  do,  but 
time  pressed,  and  at  last  she  ventured  to 
enter  the  presence  of  this  formidable  ad- 
ministrator of  the  law,  and  with  one  of  her 
best  smiles  and  curtsies,  to  enquire  if  there 
was  anything  she  could  do  for  him.  Here, 
however,  she  was  agreeably  disappointed, 
for  far  from  Mr.  Barnett  having  established 
himself  in  the  drawing-room  as  a  matter  of 
choice,  he  was  growing  exceedingly  tired  of 
having  nothing  else  to  look  at,  than  the  gilt 
ceiling  and  fixtures,  which  he  had  already 
examined  a  dozen  times.  He  therefore 
hailed  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Leigh  with  consi- 
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derable  pleasure,  and  under  pretence  of 
looking  over  the  house  with  her,  very  soon 
contrived  to  settle  himself  comfortably  in  the 
housekeeper's  room,  where  he  spent  the 
evening,  enjoying  the  good  things  placed 
before  him,  with  as  keen  a  zest,  as  though 
no  breaking  heart  was  near,  and  the  little 
bit  of  paper  he  bore  in  his  pocket,  had  not 
contained  the  fiat  of  more  fates  than  one, 
whose  path  had  hitherto  been  like  one  stream 
of  unbroken  light.  The  next  morninof 
brought  with  it  the  dismal  visitors,  whom 
the  advent  of  Mr.  Bai-nett  had  foretold,  and 
the  sad  work  of  havoc  immediately  com- 
menced ;  everything  most  precious  was  un- 
covered, pulled  from  its  place,  and  treated 
with  an  irreverence  that  wrung  the  heart 
of  the  housekeeper,  whose  whole  life  had 
been  devoted  to  the  careful  preservation  of 
the  splendour  placed  under  her  charge. 
Tears  and  lamentations  were,   however,  of 
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no  avail,  the  stern  hand  of  the  law  had 
written  the  death  sentence,  and  the  execu- 
tioners were  there.  Mrs.  Leigh  for  two 
days,  wandered  up  and  down  the  house, 
with  sensations,  fully  as  acute  as  those  which 
kept  the  wretched  Genevieve  prisoner  in  her 
room.  She  had  nothing  more  to  do.  No 
one  regarded  her.  No  one  asked  permission 
to  do,  or  leave  undone,  a  single  act.  She 
was  as  nothing  in  the  house,  where  her 
sway  had  so  long  been  held  supreme. 

On  the  third  day  an  answer  might 
be  expected  from  Sir  Aubrey — that  of 
Mr.  Malcolm  must  of  necessity  be  one 
day  later.  With  a  beating  heart,  Mrs. 
Leigh  watched  the  arrival  of  the  post,  cer- 
tain that,  as  Sir  Aubrey  had  not  come  him- 
self, a  letter  would  be  sent,  promising  to 
buy  back  Camerford  House,  and  all  that  it 
contained.  What  was  her  delight  when 
two  letters  were  put  into  her  hand — one  for 
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Genevieve,  and  one  for  herself,  and  both  in 
the  handwriting  of  Sir  Aubrey.  She  hastily 
put  her  own  into  her  pocket,  and,  hurrying 
to  Genevieve,  who  was  still  in  bed,  laid  the 
other  by  her — and,  saying  she  would  leave 
her  in  peace  to  read  the  good  news,  bustled 
away  to  the  housekeeper's  room,  in  order 
to  do  the  same  on  her  side.  And  then,  at 
the  two  extremities  of  the  same  house,  was 
enacted  the  same  scene  of  horror,  indigna- 
tion, and  despair — a  scene  so  terrible  in 
its  heart-rending  intensity,  that  even  the 
fiendish  malice  which  had  dictated  such  a 
course,  must  have  quailed  before  it.  The 
two  letters  contained,  almost  word  for  word, 
the  same  intelligence.  Not  only  was  the 
prayer  for  succour  contemptuously  refused, 
but  the  whole  of  Mr.  Malcolm's  "  swindling 
transactions,"  as'  he  did  not  hesitate  to  call 
them,  was  laid  bare  before  his  daughter, 
coupled  with  the  most  coarse  and  odious 
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remarks  upon  every  member  of  his  family, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  unhappy  Laura 
came  in  for  her  full  share.  The  astonishment 
of  Genevieve  almost  equalled  the  frenzy 
of  her  grief.  Could  this  be  Sir  Aubrey  ? 
The  husband  of  her  beloved  Laura  !  He 
to  whom  she  herself  had  confidently 
looked  for  comfort,  and  support !  How 
could  he  have  worn  the  mask  so  long? 
There  was  a  mystery  which  she  could  not 
fathom.  Terror  and  indignation  struggled 
with  her  grief,  and  the  perplexity  in  which 
she  found  herself,  added  bitterly  to  her 
torment.  She  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
She  could  not  possibly  disclose  the  contents 
of  the  letter  she  had  received.  The 
accusation  contained  in  it,  of  the  being 
she  was  most  bound  to  reverence  and 
honour,  bound  her  to  silence.  Her 
father's  sorrows  she  might  unfold,  but  his 
disgrace  must  remain  for  ever  buried  in  the 
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secret  recesses  of  her  own  heart.  Even  to 
the  affectionate  and  trusted  Mrs.  Leigh  she 
must  never  breathe  a  word.  No  ear  must 
drink  the  sound  of  infamy  connected  with  a 
beloved  father's  name.  The  heroism  of 
Genevieve  was,  however,  not  destined  to  be 
put  to  the  test,  for  scarcely  had  a  few 
minutes  elapsed  before  some  person  knocked 
at  the  door,  and,  without  waiting  for  per- 
mission to  enter,  Mrs.  Leigh  rushed  into 
the  room.  Her  face  was  crimson,  and  she 
held  in  her  hand  the  open  letter  of  Sir 
Aubrey,  which  she  instantly  laid  upon  the 
bed. 

^^  Oh,  Miss  Genevieve,"  she  exclaimed, 
panting  for  breath — "  read  that — do  pray 
read  it ! — such  dreadful  things — such  a 
string  of  wicked  lies  never  was  seen.  Sir 
Aubrey  must  have  been  possessed  when  he 
wrote  it — my  poor  dear  master !  whatever 
will  he  do  ?"  and  in  her  agitation  she  forgot 
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all  ceremony,  and  quietly  dropped  into  the 
arm-chair  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  wiping 
her  face  as  she  did  so  with  her  great  coloured 
cotton  pocket  handkerchief,  and  looking  the 
picture  of  terror  and  dismay.  Genevieve  saw 
in  a  moment  that  all  chance  of  concealment 
was  over ;  she  had  scarcely  read  three  lines  of 
the  letter,  before  she  discovered  that  it.  was 
nearly  word  for  word  the  same  as  the  one 
she  had  received.  This  struck  her  as  most 
extraordinary — why  should  Sir  Aubrey  have 
chosen  the  housekeeper  of  her  father  for 
such  a  succession  of  villainous  confidences, 
unless  he  had  some  particular  reason  for  so 
doing.  She  courageously  read  on  to  the 
end,  and  then  sitting  up  in  her  bed,  she 
drew  back  the  lace  curtain  that  shaded  it, 
and  looked  steadfastly  at  Mrs.  Leigh. 

^'  Sarah,"  she  said,  gravely,   ^'  what  can 
all  this  mean  ?" 

^'It  means.    Miss   Genevieve,    that   Sir 
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Aubrey  is  a  very  cruel,  wicked  man !"  re- 
plied the  indignant  woman,  with  an  addi- 
tional glow. 

^'  Cruel,  indeed — most  cruel !"  said  Gene- 
vieve, mournfully  ;  "  our  sorrow  was  great 
enough  before." 

"And  to  think  of  its  being  him  that 
could  go  and  slander  my  poor  master  so ! 
and  he  in  all  his  troubles  !"  said  Mrs. 
Leigh,  beginning  to  cry. 

"  He  must  be  out  of  his  senses,  I  think, 
Sarah,  to  say  such  things  of  Papa.  Our 
poor  dailing  Laura's  husband  too — it  is  too 
shocking." 

*'  I  dare  say  that's  what  killed  the  poor 
thing !"  sobbed  the  distracted  housekeeper. 
She  would  have  accused  Sir  Aubrey  of  any- 
thing at  that  moment. 

"  Sarah,  do  you  think  so  ?"  asked 
Geneveieve,  in  a  troubled  tone ;  ^'  Oh !  if 
I    only    thought   he    had    ever    said     one 
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unkind  word  to  her  I  should  hate 
him/' 

"  He  said  plenty  then,  I  can  tell  you, 
Miss  Genevieve,  though  I  didn't  think 
proper  to  mention  it  before ;  but  now  Sir 
Aubrey  has  spoken  out,  I  may  speak  out  too, 
and  I  can  tell  you  so  stingy  an  old  miser 
never  drew  his  breath  in  this  blessed  world. 
He  cared  for  nothing  but  his  money  bags  " 

^^  Money,"  echoed  Genevieve,  taking  up 
the  letter ;  "  yes,  it  is  all  about  money — not 
a  word  about  our  poor  darling,  except  about 
her  extravagance  and  her  fortune." 

"  Extravagance,  indeed !  Set  him  up, 
with  his  twopenny-halfpenny  notions  I  T 
should  like  to  know  who  had  a  better  right 
to  be  extravagant,  if  she  chose  it,  than  poor 
dear  Miss  Laura — brought  up,  too,  as  she 
was  ?  In  my  mind,  if  she  had  spent  his  last 
farthing,  she  was  still  a  deal  too  good  for 
him.     He  wasn't  fit  just  to  untie  her  shoes. 
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Extravagance,  indeed !"  And  Mrs.  Leigh 
fanned  herself  violently  with  her  cotton 
handkerchief 

"  And  if  she  had  been  a  little  extrava- 
gant, even — he  might  have  forgiven  it," 
said  Genevieve,  tenderly,  ^'  she  was  so  beau- 
tiful and  so  good."  And  large  tears  fell 
down  her  face,  as  the  memory  of  her  sister^ 
came  back  to  her  anew. 

^^  God  forgive  him  ;  but  he  must  be  a  ter- 
rible bad  man,"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Leigh ; 
"  and  to  think  of  shielding  himself  by  slan- 
dering your  dear  father." 

^'  Sarah,  that  is  just  the  part  of  the  letter 
I  mind  the  least.  It  must  be  done  just  on 
purpose  to  vex  me.  Perhaps  because  I 
asked  him  for  money.  He  couldn't  think 
such  things,  you  know — no  one  could  think 
such  things  of  papa.  All  that  story  about 
the  settlements  being  changed  must  be  an 
invention — it  must  be  false — for  in  my  let- 
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ter  lie  says  that  papa  declares  that  he  never 

saw " 

"  I  know  it  is  false,"  broke  in  the  irate 
housekeeper,  without  taking  time  to  make 
an  apology  for  interrupting  Genevieve  in  her 
speech.  ^^  No  one  knows  better  than  I — I 
could  swear  it — and  you  know  no  one  could 
take  a  false  oath.  But  I  could  swear  it,  on 
my  conscience  and  my  honour,  that  I  was 
witness,  myself,  to  Mr.  Malcolm's  having 
had  the  settlements  in  his  hands  the  night 
before  Miss  Laura's  wedding,  and  never 
having  altered  a  line  of  them."  And  she 
forthwith  recounted  to  the  astonished  Gene- 
vieve the  whole  history  of  her  expedition 
round  the  outside  of  the  house,  when,  on 
the  night  before  the  wedding,  she  had  been 
alarmed  by  seeing  a  strong  light  under  the 
door  of  Mr.  Malcolm's  room,  at  an  hour 
when  she  supposed  that  every  one  hail  re- 
tired to  rest. 
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The  exact  description  she  gave  of  the 
papers  she  had  seen  in  his  hands,  left  no 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  her  statement.  She 
had  recognized  them  the  following  morning 
when  in  presence  of  the  whole  household 
they  had  been  signed  in  great  state.  The 
vehemence  with  which  ]\Irs.  Leigh  narrated 
her  adventure,  prevented  her  from  observing 
the  extraordinary  effect  the  story  appeared 
to  produce  upon  her  hearer.  The  fact  was, 
that  every  word  she  uttered  was  as  a  dagger 
to  the  heart  of  Genevieve,  for  in  the  letter  of 
her  brother-in-law  which  she  had  not  com- 
municated, it  was  distinctly  stated  that  Mr. 
Malcolm  denied  having  ever  opened  the 
settlements  after  they  had  been  sent  home  by 
the  solicitor  of  Sir  Aubrey.  The  inhuman 
conduct  ofthe  latter  had  made  implicit  con 
fidence  in  his  word  a  difficult  matter  to 
Genevieve,  but  still  the  evidence  was  so 
startling  that  a  fear  still  more  horrible  than 
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any  she  had  as  yet  experienced,  took  posses- 
sion of  her  mind.  Was  it  possible  that  her 
father  could  have  acted  in  the  base  manner 
imputed  to  him  by  Sir  Aubrey  ?  Could  the 
being  she  so  revered,  be  stained  with  an 
infamy  too  hideous  to  be  contemplated, 
without  loathing,  and  without  scorn  ?  The 
agony  of  the  thought  was  too  great  for  her 
to  bear. 

When  Mrs.  Leigh,  who  still  remained 
immersed  in  the  soft  cushions  of  the  arm- 
chair, had  finished  [her  eloquent  tale  of  all 
that  she  had  seen  upon  'that  eventful  night, 
she  was  surprised  at  the  total  silence  that 
followed.  Not  a  word  was  uttered  in  answer 
or  remark. 

She  hastily  got  up  from  her  recumbent 
position,  and  raising  the  curtain  which  had 
fallen  down  again  by  the  side  of  the  bed, 
she  perceived  that  Genevieve  had  fainted. 
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It  was  several  days  after  the  terrible  shock 
her  feelings  had  received,  before  Genevieve 
had  sufficiently  recovered,  to  think  of  leav- 
ing her  room.  There  had,  however,  become 
an  absolute  necessity  for  her  making  the 
exertion.  The  myrmidons  of  the  law — not 
usually  very  tender-hearted — had  strained 
their  humane  forbearance  to  the  utmost 
limit.  In  vain,  the  indefatigable  Mrs.  Leigh 
scolded,  and  pleaded,  and  even  claimed  as  a 
right,  that  every  thing  belonging  to  Gene- 
vieve should  be  looked  upon  as  her  own, 
and  exempted  from  the  general  devastation. 
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They  could  not-  or  would  not,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  some  invisible  authority — recognise 
any  such  right ;  and  even  intimated,  in 
very  plain  terms,  that  the  present  inmates 
of  Camerford  House  were  only  there  on 
sufferance,  until  further  arrangements  could 
be  made.  And  so  the  pretty  little  blue 
rooms,  with  their  lace  draperies  and  panel- 
led walls — where  the  brilliant  Laura  had 
smiled,  and  Genevieve  had  wept  —  were 
given  over,  with  their  thousand  graceful 
fineries,  to  the  rude  hands  of  auctioneers' 
men,  who,  with  their  labels  and  their  lots, 
were  waiting  with  cruel  patience  to  brand 
every  object  within  their  reach,  with  their 
fatal  and  melancholy  mark.  And  Genevieve, 
the  fair  presiding  genius  of  that  spot,  was 
ordered,  rather  than  permitted,  to  occupy  a 
room  in  the  opposite  wing  of  the  house, 
from  which  she  was  duly  informed  "  she 
was  not  to  remove  any  tiling.'* 
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With  a  patience  and  a  meekness  that 
would  have  merited  a  better  fate,  she  bore 
this  first  indignity  of  fortune  ;  but  the  part- 
ing from  that  room,  with  all  its  associations, 
was  a  pang,  the  strength  of  which  few 
could  have  understood.  As  to  Mrs.  Leigh, 
she  could  scarcely  be  said  to  retain  her 
senses.  Every  feeling  was  outraged — every 
prejudice  was  shocked.  A  more  miserable 
creature,  to  all  appearance,  did  not  exist. 
She  wandered  about  the  house,  with  the 
harrowing  sensations  of  a  deposed  monarch 
— lamenting  over  every  thing  that  met  her 
view,  and  grieving  for  the  fate  of  the  beau- 
tiful girl,  who  seemed  to  have  no  other 
protection  on  the  earth,  than  that  which 
she  was  able  to  afford  her. 

The  continued  silence  of  Mr.  Malcolm 
began  to  be  very  perplexing.  Since  the  in- 
direct reply,  which  her  own  letter  had  eli- 
cited, he  had  never  written  one  word.    This 
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very  unnatural  conduct  was  not  only  trying 
to  the  heart  of  those  who  watched,  but  it  ac- 
tually threatened  other  consequences  which 
would  be  more  than  embarrassing.  Gene- 
vieve was  very  nearly  without  money ;  the 
numerous  domestics  still  in  the  house  were 
all  of  them  claimants  for  sums  more  or  less 
large,  and  what  was  to  be  done,  or  to  whom 
were  they  to  look  for  remuneration,  or  even 
directions,  seemed  a  point  involved  in  the 
most  profound  mystery.  This  was  an 
additional  sorrow  to  Mrs.  Leigh ;  the 
regularity  of  her  habits  was  completely  up- 
set, and  the  credit  of  the  family,  which  had 
always  been  her  pride,  had  vanished  for 
ever.  It  was  very  hard  to  bear,  and  Mrs. 
Leigh,  although  she  endured  it  with  all 
the  fortitude  she  could  muster,  felt  bowed 
to  the  earth  by  the  singularity  of  her  try- 
ing and  responsible  position.  The  idleness 
and  monotony  of  her  life,  since  her  dethrone- 
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ment,  was  terribly  irksome  to  her.  It  was 
not,  however,  destined  very  long  to  endure. 
It  had  been  her  custom  every  morning  to 
go  the  round  of  the  whole  house,  immedi- 
ately after  it  was  put  in  order  for  the  day. 
This  habit  she  had  preserved  even  in  the 
altered  position  of  affairs.  She  could  not 
give  it  up,  although  it  wrung  her  heart, 
and  she  was  stiU  to  be  seen,  every  day,  in 
her  short  red  shawl,  making  her  way  through 
the  masses  of  costly  furniture,  that  since  its 
displacement  encumbered  all  the  passages 
and  rooms.  She  fancied  that  it  was  still 
her  duty  to  go  about  and  see  ''  that  every 
thing  was  right ; "  but  the  trial  was  a  sore 
one,  and  it  generally  ended  in  her  being 
obliged  to  make  a  rapid  retreat  to  the  sanc- 
tuary of  her  own  room,  there  to  enjoy  the 
comfort  of  "a  good  cry."  One  morning, 
when  her  sufferings  had  been  rendered 
doubly  acute  by  the  intelligence   she  had 
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received  during  the  tour  of  inspection,  "that 
the  auctioneer  was  coming  down  himself 
that  day  to  value  the  things,"  and  she  had, 
as  usual,  sought  the  solace  of  her  tears,  she 
was  startled  by  the  sudden  appearance  of 
Genevieve,  who  came  hurriedly  into  the 
room  with  an  open  letter  in  her  hand. 

"  Miss  Genevieve, "  she  exclaimed  in 
amazement ;  "you  down  here  !  what  ever 
is  the  matter  ?  why  I  haven't  seen  you  here 
for  this  year." 

"  No,  Sarah,"  said  Genevieve,  casting  a 
hurried  look  round  the  comfortable  room, 
with  its  row  of  goodly  cupboards ;  "  but  1 
could't  wait  to  send  for  you,  so  I  came 
myself — Sarah,  we  must  go,  and  go  di- 
rectly." 

"  Go — where,  Miss  Genevieve  ?  Bless 
me  dear  child,  how  scared  you  look !  where 
are  we  to  go  ?" 

'*  To  my  father — I  have   made  up  my 
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mind  —  we    must   not    lose    a   day,"  said 
Genevieve,  firmly. 

^^  Lor  bless  us  ! — across  the  sea — and  at 
this  time  of  year  too  !  why  its  the  very 
stormiest  time.  As  sure  as  death  we  shall 
get  drowned/^ 

"  No,  Sarah,  there  is  no  danger — if  there 
was  you  should  not  come ;  but  I  must  go. 
1  must  see  papa  directly — even  if  he  is  angry. 
If  he  is  very  angry  I  can  come  away,  but  I 
must  go — I  have  a  letter,"  she  added  hesi- 
tatingly ;  ^'  a  letter  from  him  that  frightens 
me  to  death." 

"  Bless  me — what  can  there  be  in  it  ?" 
enquired  the  housekeeper,  looking  anxiously 
at  the  paper  Grenevieve  held  in  her  hand,  for 
the  idea  of  the  voyage  was  very  distracting  to 
her.  She  had  never  been  out  of  England, 
and  had  the  most  extraordinary  terror  of  a 
ship. 

"There  is  nothing  particular  in  the  letter,' 
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replied  the  poor  girl,  sadly  ;  '^  but  it  is  the 
tone  of  it — it  is  unnatural — he  does  not  talk 
of  going  away,  and  yet  he  writes  as  if  he 
were  bidding  me  good-bye, — The  first  letter 
too  that  I  have  had  since  that  terrible  day 
— I  cannot  understand  it." 

''  But  why  go  there  ?  could  not  Mr.  Mal- 
colm come  and  fetch  you,  Miss  Genevieve — 
it  would  be  so  much  better. '^ 

"  Come  here,  Sarah,"  said  Genevieve  in  a 
tone  of  reproach  ;  ^^  oh,  never !  They 
would  refuse  him  leave,  perhaps,  to  sit  in 
his  own  chair."  And  her  pale  cheek  flushed 
for  a  moment,  then  she  continued :  —  "  No, 
Sarah,  we  must  go  to  him — it  is  our  duty. 
We  must  get  everything  ready  as  fast  as  we 
can,  so  as  to  start  at  day-break  tomorrow — 
I  could  even  be  ready  sooner  .... 
but     .     .     .     ." 

She  could  not  finish  the  sentence,  but,  as 
she  looked  out  of  the  window  her  eyes  filled 
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with  tears.  The  bright  sun  was  shining  ou 
the  rich  evergreens  that  studded  the  plea" 
sure  ground  close  round  the  house.  The 
dew  drops  were  still  glistening  upon  the 
leaves.  Tomorrow  —  and  tomorrow,  they 
would  still  be  the  same,  but  what  eye  might 
rest  upon  them  then  ? 

All  that  day  the  preparations  for  the 
journey  went  on.  Agonizing,  maddening  as 
they  were,  Genevieve  never  slackened  in  her 
work.  She  seemed  determined  never  to 
look  back.  It  was  past  midnight  before 
everything  was  concluded,  and  then  Gene- 
vieve retired  to  her  chamber,  in  order  to 
dress  for  the  journey.  As  soon  as  her  toilet 
was  completed,  there  was  nothing  more 
to  be  done  ;  and  she  sat  down  in  the 
midst  of  the  desolate  confusion  her  ap- 
proaching departure  had  augmented.  She 
sat  long  and  silently — she  was  trying  to 
gather  strength  for  a  last  adieu.     But  her 
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own  power  was  insufficient,  and  she  sank 
upon  her  knees,  and  prayed.  The  day  was 
just  beginning  to  dawn  when  she  quitted  her 
room ;  a  small  lamp  was  in  her  hand,  and 
its  light  scarcely  sufficed  to  show  the  sur- 
rounding objects  as  she  passed.  She  went 
down  stairs,  and  crossed  the  great  hall, 
which,  with  its  lofty  pillars,  was  buried  in 
gloom.  As  she  passed  near  one  of  them, 
she  raised  the  light  towards  it,  and  for  a 
moment  looked  steadily  upward.  She  was 
thinking  of  the  day  when,  twined  with 
flowers,  it  had  borne  its  part  in  the  brilliant 
pageant  of  Laura's  wedding.  Her  face  was 
very  pale,  but  her  eyes  were  tearless ; 
and  she  glided  gently  on,  and  entered  the 
drawing-room,  which  opened  to  one  side  of 
the  hall.  She  started  as  she  passed  through 
the  door.  It  was  impossible  to  recognize 
the  room ;  everything  it  had  contained  was 
removed  from  its  place,  and  ranged  in  line 
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along  the  centre  of  the  room.  Two  long 
lanes  of  furniture  were  thus  formed,  and 
each  separate  article  was  duly  marked  and 
labelled  for  the  sacrifice  to  which  it  was 
destined.  Genevieve  walked  slowly  down 
the  room,  looking  intently  upon  every  ob- 
ject, as  if  she,  too,  were  calculating  its  pro- 
bable value.  She  stopped  as  she  came  op- 
posite the  harp.  It  was  there,  with  its 
brilliant  surface  of  ultra-marine  blue,  and 
graceful  arabesques  of  gold ;  but  the  cruel 
mark  that  was  the  foreshadowing  of  its 
fate  —  was  also  there.  Just  above  the 
strings,  a  small  white  square,  with  the  omi- 
nous ''  Lot  156,''  was  pasted  upon  it. 

Holding  up  the  lamp,  Genevieve  read  the 
number,  and  then,  for  an  instant,  she  passed 
her  disengaged  hand  across  the  strings. 
Lightly  as  she  had  touched  them,  they  gave 
back  a  mournful  sound ;  it  was  like  the  sigh 
of  departing  love.     With  a  violent  shudder, 
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Genevieve  pressed  her  hand  upon  her  breast, 
and  hastily  quitted  the  room.  And  all  the 
time  she  had  not  shed  one  tear.  Another 
hour,  and  she  was  standing  on  the  broad 
steps  before  the  great  door.  The  crowd  of 
weeping  domestics,  had,  at  the  request  of 
Mrs.  Leigh,  retked  to  the  inner  hall,  and 
she,  with  Genevieve's  maid,  were  the  only 
persons  who  assisted  her  tottering  steps 
towards  the  carriage  which  was  waiting  for 
her.  As  she  was  just  going  to  enter  it,  she 
turned  round  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  noble 
dwelling,  which  she  was  leaving  for  ever. 
At  that  moment,  Mr.  Barnett,  the  sheriff's 
officer,  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  steps. 
His  hat  was  on  his  head,  and  his  hands  were 
in  his  pockets,  for  the  morning  was  very 
cold,  but  he  bowed  civilly  to  Genevieve,  as 
the  carriage  drove  off  from  the  door. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

While  these  distressing  scenes  were  desecra 
ting  the  home  that  no  longer  afforded  shelter 
to  his  child,  where  was  the  author  of  all  this 
misery  and  grief?  Cowering  before  his  fate 
— shrinking  from  the  ordeal  to  which  he  had 
unhesitatingly  exposed  the  victim  of  his  un- 
principled life — an  innocent  and  inexperienced 
girl — hiding  in  secret  and  in  silence,  trom  the 
just  condemnation  of  the  world.  Since  the 
sudden  flight  of  Mr.  Malcolm  from  Paris,  he 
had  not  quitted  Ostend.  There,  at  least,  his 
person  was  safe ;  but,  in  order  more  fully  to 
escape  from  observation,  he  had,  after  the 
death  of  Laura,  lefb  the  hotel  in  which  he  had 
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hitherto  occupied  apartments,  and  removed 
to  a  less  frequented  quarter  of  the  town.  Two 
miserable  rooms  upon  a  third  floor,  were  all 
that  his  straitened  means  permitted  him  to 
enjoy ;  and  having  discharged  his.  servant,  he 
had  no  other  attendance  than  the  little  which 
the  owners  of  the  house  were  able  to  bestow. 
Here  in  solitude  and  in  silence,  he  sate  himself 
down,  for  the  first  time,  face  to  face  with  the 
reality  of  want.  So  completely  had  he  ex- 
hausted every  available  resource,  that  in  a 
very  little  while  he  saw  that  he  must  actually 
be  without  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life. 
The  almost  incredible  address  with  which  he 
had  contrived  for  so  many  years  to  keep  up 
the  appearance  of  wealth,  could  now  no  longer 
avail  him — everything  he  had  possessed  was 
in  an  instant  wrested  from  his  grasp,  and, 
penniless  and  deserted,  he  must  linger  out  the 
remainder  of  liis  days  in  bitterness  and  grief. 
Where  now  were  all  the  worldly  advantages 
which  by  infamy  he  had  stooped  to  gather 
and    maintain?     His   brilliant    position — his 
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host  of  fashionable  admirers  and  friends.  Had 
any  one  of  them,  since  his  misfortune  had 
become  known,  stepped  forward  to  succour,  or 
to  save  ?  Xo,  not  one.  It  could  not  be  that 
they  were  ignorant  of  his  state,  for  the  news- 
papers teemed  with  histories  of  his  loss,  and 
greedily  anticipated  the  golden  harvest  about 
to  be  reaped  by  the  sale  of  his  effects.  It 
was  no  longer  a  question  of  suspicion  or 
surmise — everything  connected  with  him  had 
become  a  mere  matter-of-fact  cold  calcula- 
tion. His  exquisite  taste,  and  innate  love  of 
refinement,  were  now  as  precious  weights, 
thrown  into  the  scale  for  the  advantage  of 
others — all  that  he  held  most  dear,  in  an 
instant  was  turned  against  him — and  how  to 
make  the  most  of  his  destruction,  was  the 
whole  study  of  the  ravenous  hands  in  whose 
power  he  had  placed  himself 

It  was  a  horrible  retribution  for  the  vicious 
course  he  had  pursued — a  just  and  terrible  ex- 
ample. A  more  frightful  state  of  destitution  and 
ruin  could  not  possibly  be  imagined.  And  how 
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had  he  endured  the  reverse  he  had  experiencd  ? 
With  the  same  cowardice  which  had  always 
regulated  his  conduct.  He  had  gone  through 
life  with  the  fear  of  the  world  before  his  eyes ; 
the  fear  of  endangering  his  position — ^the  tear 
of  not  being  thought  the  possessor  of  un- 
bounded wealth — the  fear  of  not  enjoying 
equal  consideration  with  others ;  with  whom, 
in  reality  he  had  not  the  slightest  pretensions 
to  cope.  And  now  that  the  veil  was  toi-n 
from  the  eyes  of  the  world,  what  remained 
to  him  of  all  that  he  had  gained  ?  All  was 
irretrievably  lost,  and  he  was  utterly  prostrated 
by  the  blow.  He  had  no  courage  because  he 
had  no  hope. 

The  death  of  his  daughter  had  inflicted  a 
fearful  blow  upon  the  already  distracted  Mr. 
Malcolm.  One  of  the  most  sensitive  points  in 
his  nature  had  been  cruelly  touched,  for  his  l(»^  e 
for  his  children,  although  not  equal  to  his 
adoration  of  wealth  and  position,  was  still  a 
very  strong  feeling.  It  was  a  love  which  was 
strangely  mingled  both  with  vanity  and  pride. 
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and  also  tinctured  with  ambitious  views  of  no 
very  moderate  dimensions ;  and  all  these  feel- 
ings combined  gave  to  it  a  passion  and  a  depth 
which  in  a  nature  like  his,  affection  alone 
could  never  have  inspired.  It  was,  therefore, 
not  surprising  that  the  death  of  the  ill-fated 
Laura  should  have  left  a  very  lasting  impres- 
sion upon  his  mind.  In  spite  of  the  callous- 
ness of  his  nature,  he  could  not  shut  his  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  her  iU- assorted  union  had  been 
the  cause  of  her  folly,  and  her  untimely  end. 
And  this  union  had  been  the  work  of  his  own 
hands  !  To  accomplish  it  he  had  plotted  and 
he  had  toiled ;  and  in  the  meanness  of  his 
heart  he  had  but  one  object  in  view.  The 
wealth  of  his  son-in-law,  or  rather  the  reputa- 
tion of  such  wealth,  served  him  in  more  ways 
than  one,  and  for  the  appearance  of  being  con- 
nected with  a  person  of  such  boundless  re- 
source, Mr.  Malcolm  had  sacrificed  his  child  ! 
Of  what  avail  had  been  a  measure  so  prolli 
gate  and  vain  ?  It  was  heart-rending  to  tliink 
upon   the    past.     From    the    beginning,    the 
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course  he  had  pursued  with  regard  to  Laura, 
could  only  be  regarded  with  shame.  By  the 
frivolous  and  faulty  system  of  the  education 
he  had  bestowed,  he  had  unfitted  her  mind  to 
cope  with  the  trials  she  might  meet — a  mind 
not  naturally  vicious,  and  which  by  a  more 
judicious  training,  might  easily  have  been 
weaned  from  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  and 
led  to  the  contemplation  of  higher  things. 

Had  there  been  no  sin  in  an  omission  like 
this  ?  The  meditations  of  Mr.  Malcolm,  upon 
this  point,  were  of  the  confused  nature  con- 
sequent upon  the  extreme  ill-regulation  of  his 
own  mind.  His  intelligence  could  not  deny  the 
fact  of  his  neglect,  while  his  conscience  scarcely 
admitted  it — ^he  could  not  feel  that  he  had 
done  absolutely  wrong,  but  he  knew  that  he 
3night  have  acted  unwisely.  The  self-reproach 
he  underwent,  was  very  bitter,  but  it  was  a 
reproach  too  much  founded  upon  the  failure  of 
worldly  schemes,  to  partake  of  the  holy  nature 
of  repentance.  Alas  !  there  was  no  repent- 
ance in  a  heart  like  his ;  there  was  rage — 
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there  was  sorrow — there  was  shame  ;  but  re- 
morse or  repentance  would  have  been  sought 
for  in  vain.  He  had  worked  himself  up  to 
believe,  that,  in  the  misfortune  which  had 
overwhelmed  him,  fate  alone  was  to  blame. 
He  had  played  a  great  game,  and  he  had  lost, 
but  from  want  neither  of  merit  nor  of  skill. 

These  reflections,  far  from  being  of  a  satis- 
factory nature,  had  produced  upon  him  a  most 
lamentable  result.  Hardness  had  taken  the 
place  which  courage  and  resignation  should 
have  filled — an  icy,  despairing  hardness,  in 
which  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  a  better  feel- 
ing. Horrible  was  the  state  of  mind  in  which 
he  had  always  lived,  in  its  callous  indifference 
to  right — and  horrible  were  the  sentiments 
with  which  he  now  viewed  the  utter  extinction 
of  his  hopes.  Without  a  single  feeling  of 
religion,  he  had  neither  repentance,  nor  hope, 
nor  trust.  The  ftiture  was  to  him  all  vacant 
and  dark — ^the  past  was  the  remembrance  of  a 
golden  dream — but  the  present — the  present 
was  too  hideous  to  contemplate. 

VOL.  III.  S 
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As  the  wretched  man  sat  thus,  day  after  day, 
alone  in  his  miserable  abode,  these  feelings 
gradually  increased,  until  they  assumed  a  de- 
gree of  intensity  absolutely  beyond  control. 
His  sole  thought  was,  of  the  effect  which  his 
misfortune  had  produced  in  that  world  whose 
fashionable  glitter  had  been  his  guide  and  his 
idol  through  life.  He  seemed  to  hear  the 
very  jargon  in  which  it  would  narrate  his  woes 
— ^to  see  the  look  of  affected  sympathy  with 
which  his  re-appearance  in  his  altered  position 
would  infallibly  be  greeted.  He  had  heard 
and  seen  both  so  often.  Like  an  actor  in  an 
oft-repeated  part,  he  could  picture  every  ges- 
ture, and  listen  to  each  tone — and  the  humili- 
ation of  the  thought  was  torture.  There  was 
not  even  a  chance,  that,  sooner  or  later,  he 
might  once  again  shine  in  the  hemisphere  of 
his  love.  The  world — the  bright,  gay  world — 
was  shut  for  ever  from  his  view.  He  knew 
he  had  iiretrievably  fallen — and  fallen  to  rise 
no  more. 

It  would   have  required  a  stronger  mind 
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than  that  of  Mr.  Malcolm,  to  bear  up  with 
any  appearance  of  resignation  against  a  reverse 
of  fate  so  terrible ;  although,  in  his  peculiar 
case,  it  could  scarcely  be  called  a  reverse,  for 
it  was  a  mere  cessation — a  sudden  stop  to  a 
career  based  upon  falsehood  and  fraud.  The 
end  must  have  been  distinctly  visible  to  him 
from  the  beginning.  The  crisis,  however,  was 
not  the  less  trying.  It  was  much  more  than 
a  man  like  him  could  endure.  Selfishness  had 
been  the  guide  of  all  his  actions,  and  selfish- 
ness preponderated  still.  Shorn  of  his  gran- 
deur, the  world  had  no  longer  any  charms  for 
him  ;  but,  true  to  his  principles  to  the  last, 
he  resolved  to  quit  that  world  with  an  eclat 
which,  at  least,  would  cause  his  name  to  be 
remembered  in  the  annals  of  fashion,  other- 
wise than  as  a  pauperized  man.  He,  there- 
fore, made  up  his  mind  to  destroy  himself  with 
his  own  hand,  and  thus  to  avoid  both  the  pity 
and  the  scorn  which  he  felt  he  could  not  bear. 
This  horrible  idea,  once  admitted,  gradually 
grew  in  strength,  until  he  schooled  himself  to 

8  2 
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believe  the  act   that  he  meditated   was  one 
of  heroic  courage,  and  that  it  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly admired  by  the  world,  for  which  the 
sacrifice  was  made.    Of  its  sinfulness  he  never 
thought   at   all — an   obstinate  defiance  of  a 
higher  power  completely  filled  his  heart,  and 
he  determined  to   follow  no  other   guidance 
than  his  own  will.     His  life  had  become  in- 
supportable to  him,  and,  therefore,  he  would 
not  keep  it — and  never  questioned  his  right 
to  cut  short  an  existence  which  now  had  be- 
come  a  burthen.      The  time   fixed   by  Mr. 
Malcolm  for  his  own  immolation,  was,  like  all 
his  actions,  chosen  with  a  view  to  theatrical 
effect.     He  resolved  to  wait  until  within  a 
few  days  of  the  one  announced  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sale  at  Camerford  House. 
The  two  events  would,  therefore,  take  place 
close  together,  and  startle  the  world  from  the 
starched  sympathy  he  so  much  dreaded.     If 
anything  could  add  to  the  horror  of  the  hour, 
it  was  this  cold,  deliberate  calculation  of  the 
effect  about  to  be  produced  by  his  wicked  an«' 
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impious  act — an  act,  too,  not  done  in  the 
passion  of  violent  excitement,  but  planned  and 
waited  for,  as  though  it  had  been  one  of  ordi- 
nary import.  The  steadiness,  however,  with 
which  this  diabolical  coolness  was  preserved, 
showed  how  firm  was  the  determination  of  the 
misguided  and  infatuated  man. 

Day  after  day  passed  over,  and  left  his  resolu- 
tion unchanged — day  after  day  he  waited,  and 
he  watched,  with  the  cold  phantom  of  suicide 
glaring  upon  him,  until  the  idea  had  become 
familiarized  to  his  mind.  At  last  the  fatal  hour 
arrived.  It  was  almost  noon,  when  the  daily 
packet  of  letters  and  papers,  which  Mr.  Mal- 
colm was  in  the  habit  of  receiving,  was  laid 
upon  his  table,  by  the  servant  of  the  house 
where  he  lodged.  His  doom  was  written  in 
that  packet.  The  first  paper  that  he  opened, 
announced  the  sale  at  Camerford  House,  it  was 
fixed  for  the  Monday  in  the  following  week. 
He  did  not  start,  as  the  fatal  words  met  his  eye, 
he  had  expected  them.  They  might  have  come 
sooner,  they  had  come  that  day— and  as  he 
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read  his  look  wandered  from  the  paper  he  held, 
towards  the  crooked  walnut  table  that  stood 
against  the  unpapered  wall  of  his  room,  with 
its  foot  supported  by  a  square  piece  of  brick. 
A  small'  box,  bound  with  brass,  lay  half  closed 
upon  the  table ;  it  was  the  case  in  which  his 
pistols  were  contained.  Perhaps  his  cheek 
paled  a  little,  but  it  had  been  so  pale  of  late, 
it  was  difficult  to  tell.  Marble  could  not  be 
whiter  than  the  face  of  Mr.  Malcolm,  ever  since 
he  had  been  at  Ostend,  and  his  dark  hair  and 
eyes  added  to  the  ghastliness  of  his  look.  He 
did  not  read  the  other  letters  that  had  come, 
but  he  saw  there  was  one  from  Genevieve,  and 
he  took  it  up,  and  fervently  kissed  it.  He 
had  never  dared  to  think  much  upon  her. 
perhaps  if  he  had  done  so,  this  terrible  hour 
might  have  been  averted.  Withdrawing  his 
attention  for  a  moment  from  the  object  of  his 
thoughts,  Mr.  Malcolm  gazed  round  the  room 
as  if  curiously  examining  its  contents.  It  was  a 
miserable  garret,  with  its  coarse,  white-washed 
walls,  and  heavy  beams,  that  made  the  low 
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ceiling  look  lower  still ;  the  floor  was  bare,  and 
three  wooden  chairs,  and  two  tables,  the  only- 
furniture  the  room  could  boast.  A  small  closet, 
containing  a  bed,  opened  into  it  at  one  side. 
For  several  weeks,  Mr.  Malcolm  had  inhabited 
this  room.  Why,  at  this  moment,  did  he  look 
so  steadfastly  upon  it  ?  Did  his  terrible  reso- 
lution waver  ?  Alas  !  no  such  thing.  He  was 
only  reflecting,  that  in  another  week  he  would 
not  have  had  money  enough  to  pay  his  rent 
for  the  miserable  shelter  it  aflbrded. 

He  got  up  from  his  chair,  and  carefully 
locked  the  door,  and  then  he  looked  at  the 
window.  The  rain  was  pattering  over  the 
small  greenish  panes,  and  far  ofl*  he  could  see 
the  waves  foaming  and  dashing  in  their  wild 
grandeur  against  the  shore.  He  gazed  on 
them  for  a  little  while — he  should  not  see 
them  long !  In  a  few  moments  he  turned 
again  to  the  table,  and  he  took  from  his 
pocket  all  the  money  it  contained.  There 
were  but  a  few  francs;  but  they  were  his 
all.     "They  will  not   have   enough   to   bury 
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me/'  he  said,  with  a  ghastly  smile;  and  he 
took  off  his  watch,  and  laid  it  on  the  small 
heap  of  silver  he  had  made.  And  then,  as  if 
a  sudden  pain  had  reached  him,  he  clasped 
his  hand  upon  his  head.  The  snow-white 
hand,  lay  half-buried  in  the  masses  of  his 
raven  hair ;  it  did  not  tremble  or  shrink,  but 
he  pressed  it  tightly  on  his  brow,  and,  for  an 
instant,  he  closed  his  eyes;  and  then  the 
spasm  seemed  to  have  passed  away.  With 
a  sudden  movement,  he  withdrew  his  hand 
from  his  head,  and,  bending  towards  the  table, 
opened  the  lid  of  the  box  where  the  deadly 
weapons,  ready  loaded,  were  lying  side  by 
side.  The  lid  fell  back  upon  the  wooden 
table  with  a  slight  sound  that  broke  harshly 
upon  the  awful  stillness  of  the  moment,  and 
Mr.  Malcolm  put  his  hand  upon  the  pistol 
that  was  nearest  to  him.  Twice  he  tried  to 
draw  it  from  the  case  where  it  lay  imbedded 
in  its  little  recess,  covered  with  green  cloth, 
but  his  fingers  refused  their  office,  and  twice 
the  handle  dropped  from  his  grasp.     Another 
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attempt,  and  another  followed,  but  with  no 
better  success,  and  then  his  arm  fell  slowly 
by  his  side.  He  tried  to  raise  the  pistol 
with  his  other  hand,  but  it  was  of  no  avail : 
a  numbness  had  seized  upon  his  limbs, 
and,  with  an  inconceivable  and  maddening 
chill,  it  ran  like  ice  through  every  vein — a 
sound  of  rushing  water  was  in  his  head — ^the 
light  faded  before  his  eyes,  and,  staggering 
backwards  for  a  moment,  he  heavily  sunk 
upon  the  floor,  struck  by  the  hand  of  God 
at  the  very  moment  when  his  impious  deed 
was  about  to  send  a  fearfully  guilty  soul,  un- 
bidden, to  the  presence  of  its  Maker.  Hour 
after  hour  passed  away,  and  still  upon  the 
same  spot  where  he  had  fallen,  the  unhappy 
man  continued  to  lie,  deprived  of  all  power 
of  motion  and  even  of  speech,  but  still  horri- 
bly conscious  of  his  fate.  He  had  not  even 
the  solace  to  find  in  oblivion  a  respite  to  his 
woe ;  for  never,  during  the  whole  of  that 
terrible  day,  did  his  senses  totally  abandon 
him.     A  sort  of  di^eamy  torpor  weighed  down 
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Ms  brain ;  but  memory,  the  scourge  of  the 
ill-doer,  kept  up  her  busy  work,  searing  with 
her  merciless  brand  the  living  heart  within 
that  corpse-like  frame. 

With  horrible  distinctness  every  action  of 
his  life  seemed  now  to  pass  before  his  eyes — 
scenes  years  gone  by  were  once  again  enacted 
— forms  that  long  since  had  mingled  with  the 
dust  now  glided  past  in  mournful,  dread  ar- 
ray— and  voices  sounded  in  his  ears  that  on 
earth  were  heard  no  more.  The  torture  of 
this  waking  dream  was  terrible  to  bear,  but 
no  help  came.  Immured  within  his  self-consti- 
tuted prison,  the  miserable  man  continued  to 
lie — an  inert,  helpless  form — the  cold  pene- 
trating to  the  marrow  of  his  bones,  and  un- 
able, even,  to  call  for  assistance  or  support. 
The  long,  long  day  passed  away  in  this  awful 
state  of  solitude  and  suffering ;  and  the  night 
came,  with  its  biting  frost  and  howling  wind. 
Through  his  half-closed  eye-lids  he  could  see 
the  stars  as  they  sparkled  in  the  dark  canopy 
above  him,  like  diamonds  on  a  funereal  pall. 
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Their  light  was  all  that  shone  into  that  melan- 
choly room,  and  scarcely  sufficed  to  mark  the 
faintest  outline  of  the  objects  it  contained;  but 
even  this  small  ray  of  ccmfort  was  speedily 
withdrawn ;  for,  ere  midnight  came,  a  heavy 
storm  arose,  and  one  by  one  they  faded  from 
the  sky.  And  utter  darkness  fell  upon  all 
around  ;  and  thus  hour  after  hour,  with  sensa- 
tions as  though  while  yet  living,  he  had  been 
consigned  to  the  tomb,  the  wretched  victim  of 
his  own  sinful  deeds,  continued  to  lie,  unheeded 
and  unsought.  The  exhaustion,  however,  con- 
sequent upon  his  state,  was  beginning  to  tell, 
and  he  gradually  sunk  into  a  lethargy,  which, 
at  all  events,  was  preferable  to  the  waking  state 
of  misery  he  had  endured  so  long.  Suddenly 
he  was  aroused  from  the  torpor  into  which  he 
had  fallen.  There  was  a  sound  upon  the  air — 
a  sound  of  many  voices  and  footsteps  on  the 
stairs.  He  tried  to  move  ;  and  it  seemed  as 
though  the  numbness  in  his  limbs  was  growing 
less  ;  but  it  was  only  the  deception  of  hope — 
for  he  could  not  turn  upon  his  side,  nor  artieu- 
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late  a  single  word.  What  had  become  of  his 
desire  for  death  ?  He  would  have  given  worlds 
now  only  for  the  power  to  call  aloud.  The 
horrible  fear  rushed  to  his  mind  that  succour 
was  near,  and  yet  not  for  him.  The  voices 
were  passing  away,  and  the  sounds  he  had 
heard,  died  upon  the  air.  But,  no — they  came 
again — nearer  and  nearer  they  came  ;  one  by 
one  he  could  count  the  heavy  footsteps  as  they 
mounted  the  stairs — they  reached  the  top — 
they  were  on  the  landing  in  the  passage — and 
a  weight  seemed  thrown  upon  the  floor  ;  and 
then  whisperings,  the  voices  of  many  persons, 
rose  again  ;  and  blows — loud  and  heavy  blows 
shook  the  walls  of  the  house.  They  were 
forcing  the  door  of  his  room. 
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CHAPTEK  XIX. 

In  one  of  the  steep  back  streets  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  town  of  Brussels,  was  the  abode  of 
Hermann  Franck,  an  individual  of  exceedingly 
extensive  reputation,  inasmuch  as  he  followed 
such  a  variety  of  trades,  that  a  greater 
variety  of  customers  found  their  way  to 
his  shop  than  generally  fell  to  the  lot  of  his 
brother  tradesmen.  A  German  Jew  by  birth, 
he  had  long  quitted  his  native  country,  and 
established  himself  at  Brussels,  where,  in  a 
small  way,  he  contrived  to  eke  out  a  very 
comfortable  existence,  combining,  as  he  did, 
the  different  occupations  of  hatter,  music- 
seller,    printer,    bookbinder,    curiosity-dealer, 
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and  pawnbroker.  He  did,  as  he  said  himself, 
^^  a  little  of  everything,"  which,  apparently, 
was  a  more  thriving  trade  than  the  "  great 
deal  of  nothing,"  which  he  sedulously  asserted 
was  the  chief  business  of  the  many  finer  shops 
hi  his  neighbourhood.  The  dwelling  of 
Monsieur  Franck  was  not  attractive — a  low 
two-storied  house,  with  two  long  dusty  win- 
dows in  front — the  one  containing  a  row  of 
hats,  the  other  a  few  dusty  books,  some 
articles  of  stationery,  and  sundry  small  prints, 
purporting  to  give  an  idea  of  all  that  was 
most  picturesque  and  beautiful  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood and  town. 

It  was  on  one  of  those  bright  mornings, 
when  winter  seems  merging  into  spring,  that 
Hermann  Franck  sat  alone,  in  the  upper  cham- 
ber of  his  house.  He  was  busily  employed  in 
binding  a  book,  or  rather  sewing  it  together, 
without  other  binding  than  the  thin  cover  of 
yellow  paper  he  held  in  his  hand.  The  floor 
was  nearly  covered  with  similar  articles,  all 
neatly  piled  up  in  rows,  for  Hermann  Franck 
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was  a  man  of  most  regular  habits.  He  was 
merry,  however,  as  well  as  wise,  and  by  no 
means  looked  upon  his  occupations  as  a  toil, 
as  was  evident  by  the  loud  and  cheering  voice 
in  which  he  was  singing  one  of  his  national 
drinking  songs,  as  he  stitched  away  at  his 
book  with  the  yellow  cover.  Xot  even  the 
sudden  entrance  of  Greta,  the  dirty  maid  of 
all-work,  who,  besides  himself,  wsls  the  only 
inmate  of  the  house,  could  mterrupt  him  in 
the  jovial  refrain  he  was  singing  with  so 
much  glee.  He  steadily  finished  the  stanza, 
and  then,  putting  his  right  foot  across  his  left 
knee,  he  rested  his  hands  upon  the  bridge 
thus  formed  by  his  very  short  leg,  and,  turn- 
ing his  long,  thin,  aquiline  face  towards  the 
door,  he  said — 

•'Well,  Greta, —  what  is  it  now?  Any 
more  bills  to  pay  ?  The  shopkeepers  are 
terrible  with  then-  bills.  I  paid  one  last 
week."' 

''No,  Mr.  Franck,  it  is  no  bill,"  replied 
Greta,  with  a  broad  grin,  which  displayed  a 
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huge  row  of  gold-coloured  teeth ;  ^4ts  only  a 
lady  that's  called." 

^^  A  lady,  mein  Gott — a  customer,  and  I'm 
not  dressed.  Who'd  have  thought  of  a  lady 
coming  out  so  early  ?  Give  me  my  coat, 
Greta.  What  sort  of  a  lady  is  it  ?  What 
did  she  ask  for?  What  does  she  want  to 
buy?" 

"  She  didn't  tell  me,  Mr.  Franck,  she  only 
asked  for  you,  and  a  thick  veil  is  over  her 
face,  so  that  I  couldn't  see  it,"  replied  the 
laconic  Greta,  rubbing  the  dust  off  an  old 
oaken  cabinet,  that  stood  at  one  side  of  the 
room. 

"  Is  she  young  or  old  ?  Did  she  come  in  a 
carriage?  Has  she  any  servants?"  asked 
Hermann,  brushing  up  his  hair  before  a  bit 
of  broken  looking  glass  stuck  against  the  wall. 
He  always  hked  to  look  decent  for  any  cus- 
tomers of  distinction,  but  he  was  sorely  puz- 
zled by  the  scanty  information  afforded  by 
Greta.  Her  next  words,  however,  were  not 
much  more  enlightening. 
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'^  I  tell  jou,  Mr.  Franck,  I  never  saw  her 
tace.  How  can  I  tell,  therefore,  whether  she 
is  young  or  old  ?  But  she  didn't  come  in  a 
carriage,  for  I  saw  her  walk  into  the  shop." 

The  toilet  of  Mr.  Franck  was  by  this  time 
finished,  and  he  swung  down  the  narrow  turn- 
ing stairs  with  the  agility  of  a  cat,  and  pre-' 
sented  himself  immediately  to  the  lady,  who 
was  sitting  near  the  counter,  upon  the  only 
chair  the  shop  could  boast  of.  She  was  tall, 
and  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  and  that  was 
all  that  Hermann  could  discover,  for  her  back 
was  turned  to  the  light.  It  was  Genevieve. 
She',  rose  from  her  seat,  as  he  entered,  and, 
advancing  a  step  towards  him,  said  in  an 
inquiring  tone — 

"  You  are  Mr.  Franck,  I  believe  ?" 

The  sweetness  of  her  voice  made  a  favour- 
able impression  upon  her  hearer,  for,  with  one 
of  his  best  bows,  he  answered — 

"Yes,  Madam — I  am  Hermann  Franck — 
well  known  in  the  city  of  Brussells.  Is  there 
anything  I  can  do  to  serve  you  ?" 

VOL.  III.  T 
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*^  I  have  been  recommended  to  you  by  an 
artist.  I  wish  to  show  you  some  drawings/' 
and  as  Genevieve  spoke,  she  unrolled  a  parcel 
which  she  held  in  her  hand,  and  at  the  same 
time  put  back  her  veil.  Mr.  Franck  was  so 
struck  by  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  his 
visitor,  that  for  a  moment  he  forgot  to  look  at 
the  drawings,  but  at  last  he  said: — ^' You 
wish  to  have  them  framed,  I  suppose,  Madam 
— well,  there  is  no  one  who  understands  what 
a  really  beautiful  frame  is,  as  well  as  Hermann 
Franck.  You  will  have  them  carved,  of  course," 
he  continued,  without  giving  her  time  to  reply; 
"  I  have  superb  pieces  of  carving  there  in  my 
back  shop.  A  delicate  wreath  of  oak  leaves 
would  suit  this  exactly.  The  drawings  are 
perfectly  beautiful.  That  view  of  the  old  castle 
of  Heidelberg  is  superb.  Are  they  the  work  of 
a  Belgian,  or  an  English  artist." 

'^  Enghsh,"   answered   Genevieve,    timidly  ; 
"  they  are  my  own  drawings." 

"  Your  own.  Madam,"  exclaimed  Hermann, 
with  an  air  of  surprise  that  was  quite  unaffected; 
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'*  then  I  must  congratulate  you,  upon  the  most 
wonderful  talent  I  ever  saw.  The  drawings  are 
without  a  fault.  You  may  leave  them  to  me 
without  fear.  Madam,  you  shall  have  superb 
frames — will  you  have  the  kindness  to  give  me 
your  address  ?'' 

"  But  you  mistake,  Mr.  Franck.  I  do  not 
want  frames,"  said  Genevieve,  with  great  em- 
barrassment in  her  manner  ;  I  only  wished  to 
have  your  opinion  upon  the  drawings — I  want 
to  know  how  much  they  are  worth — as — as  I 
intend  to  sell  them." 

^'  To  sell  them,"  echoed  Mr.  Franck,  fixing 
his  keen  eyes  upon  the  face  of  Genevieve,  and 
the  altered  intonation  of  his  voice,  showed  so 
completely  how  much  his  visitor  had  by  these 
few  words,  fallen  in  his  estimation,  that  she 
blushed  to  a  degree  that  was  absolutely  painful. 
The  emergency,  however,  was  so  pressing,  that 
she  was  sensible  she  must  not  yield  to  her  feel- 
ings, so  by  a  great  effort  she  summoned  up  a 
little  courage  and  went  on. 

*^  I  was  told,  Mr.  Franck,  that  you  were  in 

T  2 
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the  habit  of  buying  such  things,  so  I  brought 
them  to  you.  Do  you  not  buy  drawings  ?" 
she  added,  seeing  that  he  returned  no  answer, 

"  Well,  I  don't  say  absolutely  that  I  never 
buy  them,''  he  at  length  slowly  replied,  *^but 
you  see,  these  are  not  quite  in  my  way.  Water 
colours  are  so  little  in  demand.  Now,  indeed, 
if  they  were  oil  paintings !  An  oil  painting 
will  last,  you  see  !" 

"  Oh,  I  can  paint  in  oil,"  exclaimed  Gene- 
vieve, joyously,  and  then  she  added,  with  a 
modest  air,  "  I  think,  Mr.  Franck,  I  could 
promise  yoit  that  my  oil  paintings  w^ould  be 
quite  as  good  as  these-" 

^^  Ha  !"  replied  he,  with  a  peculiar  expres- 
sion, which  was  not  very  encouraging,  and 
then  lie  added,  civilly,  "  I  have  no  doubt  of 
it ;"  at  the  same  time  beginning  to  roll  up  the 
drawings,  which  had  been  for  some  moments 
lying  on  the  counter.  The  heart  of  Genevieve 
began  to  sink,  and  she  said  hurriedly  : 

"Will  you  not  buy  these  drawings,  Mr. 
Franck  ?" 
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"Well,  madam,  I  don't  see  exactly  what  I 
could  do  with  them,"  was  the  unpromising  re- 
ply, as  he  leisurely  proceeded  with  his  packing. 

"You  said  they  were  pretty,"  faultered 
Genevieve;  "surely  they  are  worth  something." 

"  Well,  they  might  be,  a  trifle,  but  they 
wouldn't  be  of  much  use  to  me  ;  still,  I  don't 
say  I  wouldn't  take  them  at  a  reasonable 
price,  what  might  you  expect  for  them  ?" 

"  I  would  rather  leave  the  price  to  you," 
answered  Genevieve,  blushing  deeply  ;  but  it 
was  partly  from  joy  at  the  last  question,  for  it 
opened  to  her  the  prospect  of  attaining  her 
object.  "  I  am  sure  you  would  deal  fairly  by 
me." 

"  You  do  me  justice,  madam,"  replied  Mr. 
Hermann  Franck,  drawing  himself  up  to  his 
full  height  of  four  feet  eleven.  "No  one 
gives  so  good  a  price  as  myself,  in  all  the 
town.  Let  me  see,  I  think  I  could  offer  you 
twenty  francs  for  the  two." 

"  Twenty  francs  ?  why  I  expected  twenty 
pounds,  at  the  very  least !"  exclaimed  Gene- 
vieve, with  an  air  of  consternation. 
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"  If  you  had  said  so  at  first,  Madam,  I  should 
not  have  given  you  the  trouble  of  showing 
the  things.  Here  are  your  drawings  ?"  And 
he  tied  a  small  piece  of  string  neatly  round 
the  parcel  as  he  spoke. 

"  Perhaps  I  am  wrong,  but  I  thought  they 
were  worth  more — ten  francs  a-piece  seems  so 
very  little ;"  and  as  she  spoke  the  voice  of  the 
poor  girl  betrayed  so  much  emotion,  that  Her- 
mann cast  his  little  keen  grey  eyes  upon  her 
with  a  very  inquisitive  expression — 

*^  Why,  you  see,  if  they  were  any  other  views, 
but  the  country  about  Baden  is  so  well  known 
— that  Castle  of  Heidelberg  is  so  common,  and 
you  have  made  your  stone  too  red — much  too 
red ,  the  drawing  would  be  worth  double  if  the 
tone  was  softer — and  the  green,  too,  is  vivid." 

Now  this  criticism  was  so  unjust  that  the 
spirit  of  Genevieve  rose  against  it,  and  getting 
up,  gently,  she  said — 

"  Then  I  won't  trouble  you,  Mr.  Franck 
about  the  drawings,  as  you  don't  like  them ; 
I  can  take  them  to  another  shop." 
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^'  1  didn't  say  I  didn't  like  them,"  he  hastily 
replied,  "  only  that  you  asked  too  much — a 
great  deal  too  much — but  if  you  were  content 
with  a  moderate  price;  I  don't  mean  to  say — " 
he  paused,  and  the  colour  which  had  faded 
from  the  cheek  of  Genevieve,  rapidly  re- 
turned   as    she    said,  quickly — 

"  If  you  will  give  me  fifty  fi^ancs,  I  will 
leave  them  with  you." 

^'  Fifty  francs !  oh  mein  Gott !"  replied 
Hermann,  with  a  start,  "  fifty  francs  would 
ruin  me — I  could  never  get  forty  for  them  : 
you  would  not  make  me  lose  ten  francs  ?" 

Remembering  that  he  had  originally  only 
offered  twenty  for  the  two,  Genevieve  took 
courage,  and  with  an  air  of  decision,  replied — 
^^  I  cannot  give  them  for  less  than  I  have  said, 
if  you  don't  like  them,  I  will  take  them  away.'" 

'^  I  should  not  wish  you  to  do  that,  Madam," 
said  he,  stroking  his  scanty  beard  • — ^'  I 
shouldn't  like  it  to  be  said  in  the  town,  that 
Hermann  Franck  didn't  give  a  good  price  for 
a  good  article — now,  if  you  would  take  forty.' 
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"  Impossible,  Mr.  Franck. — Good  irorning 
to  you." 

'^  Well,  forty-five — or,  I  don't  care,  if  I 
make  it  fifty,  this  one  time,"  he  added  with 
precipitation,  as  Genevieve,  having  taken  up 
the  drawings,  made  a  step  towards  the  door ; 
"  but  it  is  on  condition  that  you  will  come 
again — that  you  will  buy  something  of  me — 
that  you  will  always  give  me  the  preference.'' 

"I  will  come  when  I  want  anything,"  re- 
plied Genevieve,  readily — "  here  are  the  draw- 
ings, Mr.  Franck — and  will  you  give  me  the 
money,  for  I  am  in  a  hurry  to  return  home." 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  paltry  sum  was  doled 
out,  and  Genevieve  quitted  the  shop.  Her- 
mann Franck  watched  her  until  she  had  turned 
the  corner  of  the  street,  and  vividly  admired 
the  grace  and  lightness  of  her  step  ;  and  then 
he  turned  to  his  own  home,  and  placing  the 
drawings  in  the  window,  which  he  carefully 
dusted,  he  said  to  himself — 

"  I  shall  make  two  hundred  francs,  at  least, 
of  my  bargain  " — and,  with  a  grin  of  delight, 
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he  ran  up  his  crooked  staircase,  and  resumed 
the  occupation  of  stitching  his  books,  from 
which  the  visit  of  Genevieve  had  disturbed 
him. 

Meanwhile,  Genevieve  proceeded  on  her  way 
— and  Avith  a  lightened  heart  she  mounted  the 
steep  ascent  of  the  Montague  de  la  Cour^  and 
went  on  to  the  far  end  of  the  Rue  aux  Laines; 
where  her  modest  domicile  was  situated.  Bad 
as  had  been  her  bargain,  yet  it  was  better 
than  nothing.  It  was  her  first  attempt  at 
selling  her  work,  and  it  opened  to  her  a  vista 
of  a  nature  very  cheering  to  one  so  harrassed 
and  depressed  as  she  had  long  been.  In  all 
the  elasticity  of  youth,  she  looked  forward  to 
a  glowing  future — and,  with  renewed  courage, 
resolved  to  devote  herself  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  talents  which  she  now  saw  would  be  a  sure 
though  moderate  means  of  support  to  a  father 
who  was  totally  dependent  upon  her  exer- 
tions. 

Full  of  this  consoling  hope,  Genevieve  ar- 
ived  at  her  own  door,  and  hastily  ascended 
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the  stairs  to  the  apartment  on  the  second  floor. 
The  door  was  opened  by  Mrs.  Leigh,  who,  in 
her  identical  red  shawl  and  cotton  gown,  now 
presided  over  the  small  kitchen  belonging  to 
the  rooms  which  Genevieve  had  hired,  with 
the  same  zeal  and  activity  she  had  ever  dis- 
played in  discharge  of  duties  on  a  larger  scale. 

"■  How  is  he  now,  Sarah  ?  "  were  the  first 
words  of  Genevieve,  and  they  were  spoken 
nearly  in  a  whisper. 

''  Pretty  well,  Miss  Genevieve ;  ^'  he  has 
kept  up  all  day  wonderful,  and  not  fretted 
at  all." 

^'  He  has  decidedly  improved  this  last  week, 
Sarah — Don't  you  think  so?"  said  Genevieve, 
anxiously. 

"I  am  sure  of  it — why,  last  week  he 
couldn't  move  his  hand  a  bit,  and  now,  I  may 
say,  he  has  all  the  use  of  it,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Ah !  but  only  the  right  hand — the  left  is 
as  bad  as  ever — If  we  had  only  a  better  doc- 
tor, I  am  sure  he  would  get  on." 

"  That's  just  what  I  was  thinking,"  replied 
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Mrs.  Leigh,  despondingly  ;  ^'  if  we  had  but 
Doctor  Keid — they  say  he  is  the  best  doctor 
here ;  but  he  won't  come  out  under  half-a- 
guinea." 

'^  Oh !  but  we  shall  be  rich  now,  Sarah — 
see  here,  I  have  actually  brought  home  two 
guineas — I  got  them  from  Mr.  Franck,  the 
Jew,  for  two  drawings — we  can  send  for  Doc- 
tor Reid  now ;  '^  and  the  eyes  of  Genevieve 
glistened  with  a  tear  of  delight  as  she  spoke. 

"  Two  guineas,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Leigh,  and 
then  she  added,  pityingly — "  And  you  had  to 
sell  them  yourself — to  go  to  a  Jew's  shop, 
poor  child — ^poor  darling  child." 

^^  Oh !  never  mind,  Sarah,"  said  G-enevieve, 
cheerfully ;  '^  you  know  it  was  for  poor  Papa 
— I  was  rather  ashamed  at  first — it  made  my 
face  so  hot,  asking  for  money — but  you  don't 
know  how  well  I  bargained  at  last — I  wasn't 
afraid  of  Mr.  Franck  at  all." 

"  I  dare  say  he  cheated  you,"  observed  the 
unprejudiced  Sarah — "'  Jews  always  do." 

"  Very  likely,  Sarah — but  I  hadn't  time  to 
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look  about  for  some  Christian  honesty.  You 
know  we  have  scarcely  any  money  left,  and 
poor  Papa  has  been  fretting  so  for  a  chicken 
for  his  dinner  every  day.  Thank  God,  we  can 
get  him  one  to-day.  And  now,"  she  con- 
tinued, more  gravely,  ^'  we  shall  be  richer 
every  week.  I  can  easily  do  two  drawings, 
at  least,  a- week ;  and  I  have  been  thinking, 
if  I  could  get  a  few  pupils,  I  could  teach 
singing.  Oh  !  Sarah,  how  thankful  I  ought 
to  be  now  for  all  Madame  Tomasset's  les- 
sons ! — And  I  used  to  grumble  so.". 

"  Ah  !  there's  no  knowing  what's  good  for 
us.  Miss  Genevieve,"  observed  Mrs.  Leigh, 
shaking  her  head ;  *^  but  I  don't  like  to  see 
you  working  so, — you  that  was  brought  up  so 
different.     I  can't  bear  it." 

"And  I  can't  bear,  dear,  good  Sarah,  to 
think  we  have  been  living  ever  since  we  came 
here  on  your  poor  hard-earned  savings — it 
breaks  my  heart.  No,  let  me  work  till  I  am 
half  dead — let  me  pay  you  back  all  we  owe 
to  you — at  least,  in  money,"  she  added  affec- 
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tionatelj — "  and  just  earn  enough  to  get  poor 
Papa  all  the  little  comforts  he  wants,  and 
then — and  then  I  shall  be  happy.  There  will 
be  nothing  more  to  wish  for."  The  deep  des- 
pondency of  the  tone  in  which  these  words 
were  uttered,  somewhat  belied  their  sense, 
and  touched  the  heart  ot  Mrs.  Leigh  with 
so  sharp  a  pang,  that  the  teai's  sprung  to  her 
eyes,  as  she  exclaimed — 

"  Now,  please.  Miss  Genevieve,  don't  talk 
any  more  of  paying.  Doesn't  all  I  have  come 
from  your  father  ? — and  isn't  he  welcome  to  it 
back  again,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  If  ever 
you  marry  a  fine,  rich  gentleman,  then  we 
may  talk  about  settHng  the  accounts,  but  not 
before." 

"  Marry,"  said  Genevieve,  thoughtfully  ; 
"  Sarah,  that  day  will  never  come.  Who  do 
you  think  would  marry  a  poor,  wretched  girl, 
like  me  ?" 

"  Oh,  many  a  one,  I'll  be  bound,"  answered 
Mrs.  Leigh,  with  a  very  sagacious  look. 

"No,   no,   Sarah — no  wedding  for  me.     I 
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mean  to  be  an  artist — a  great  artist,  too. 
There  have  been  several  great  lady  artists  who 
have  left  f^  name  in  the  world.  But/'  said 
Genevieve,  checking  herself  as  she  remembered 
her  auditor,  "  you  wouldn^t  recollect  their 
names  if  I  were  to  tell  you.  So  never  mind 
them  ;  but  tell  me,  did  you  give  the  message 
to  Mr.  De  Jongh,  as  I  told  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  Miss  Genevieve — ^word  for  word — 
about  the  canvass,  and  the  palette,  and  the  oils 
— ^that  was  all,  I  think." 

^'  Yes — all  for  him.  But  Mr.  Dietrichsen 
— he  was  to  come  at  two.  Did  he  come  ? 
And  did  he  understand  what  you  said  to  him  ?" 

^'  Well,  I  think  so,  Miss  Genevieve  ;  but,  as 
two  or  three  people  came  together,  I  got  rather 
confused.  I  hope  I  didn't  order  the  easel  from 
a  wrong  man,  I  am  sure." 

''  But,  don't  you  know,  Sarah  ?"  said  Gene- 
vieve, looking  much  vexed.  ^'  Dietrichsen 
speaks  English — you  couldn't  mistake — a  little 
man  with  yellow  moustaches." 

"  That  was  one,  I  know;  and  then  there  was 
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another,  that  I  think  was  a  painter,  too — with 
a  great  black  beard,  and  a  coat  lined  with 
velvet,  and  such  a  lot  of  shiny  buttons  on  his 
waistcoat — and  then  there  was  another." 
'  "  What  was  he  like  ?"  asked  Genevieve, 
somewhat  disheartened  at  the  idea  of  an  artist 
to  whom  she  looked  for  considerable  assistance, 
having  gone  away,  perhaps,  in  disgust,  at  re- 
ceiving no  other  intelligence  of  her  than  the 
perplexed  Mrs.  Leigh  could  contrive  to  com- 
municate. 

'^  Well,  he  wasn't  like  either  of  the  others. 
I  can't  help  thinking  he  was  a  real  English- 
man, though  his  eyes  were  so  dark.  He  had 
a  rough  coat  on." 

"  Was  that  the  only  sign  of  an  Englishman," 
asked  Genevieve,  with  a  smile. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know — but  he  didn't  look 
so  Frenchified,  or  make  so  many  bows.  He 
looked  much  more  honest-like,  and  sensible,  to 
my  mind — quite  the  gentleman,"  said  Mrs. 
Leigh,  proudly ;  for,  though  to  follow  Gene- 
vieve, she  had  unhesitatingly  precipitated  her- 
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self  amongst  foreigners,  she  preserved  all  her 
hostility  towards  them. 

"  And  what  did  this  unknown  EngUshman 
say?"  inquired  Genevieve,  who  at  that  mo- 
ment was  perfectly  indifferent  to  every  indivi- 
dual of  the  male  sex,  unless  he  happened  to 
be  a  painter. 

^^  Only,  that  he  would  call  again.  Miss 
Genevieve,  and  then  he  just  looked  up  at  the 
windows,  and  walked  away." 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  he  will,  if  he  wants  any- 
thing," said  Genevieve,  carelessly :  "  but  now, 
I  think,  we  might  go  to  Papa's  room.  Don't 
you,  Sarah  ?  It  is  almost  time  for  him  to 
have  his  tea." 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

The  apartment,  which  after  many  days  of 
fruitless  search,  Genevieve  had  at  length  dis- 
covered, and  in  which  she,  with  her  father,  and 
Mrs.  Leigh  had  been  for  some  time  installed, 
was  one  of  the  most  homely  appearance.  Its 
being  on  the  ground  floor  had  been  its  great 
recommendation,  as  the  state  of  Mr.  Malcolm's 
health,  of  course  rendered  his  moving  without 
assistance,  a  matter  of  impossibility.  He  had, 
it  is  true,  partially  recovered,  but  from  the 
severity  of  the  attack,  it  appeared  very  doubt- 
ful whether  he  would  ever  completely  regain 
the  use  of  his  limbs,  so  as  to  be  able  to  walk 
alone.     Ignorant  of  the  terrible  design,  which 
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had  been  the  cause  of  his  seizure,  Genevieve 
had  happily  been  spared  the  great  anguish 
whicli  the  Imowledge  of  his  intended  crime 
would  have  entailed.  She  had  arrived  just  in 
time  to  rescue  him,  as  it  were,  from  the  jaws 
of  death,  and  for  that,  her  pious  and  devoted 
heart  had  not  ceased  to  render  up  thanks- 
givings as  fervent  as  they  were  true,  to  the 
Almighty  hand  which  had  so  mercifully  directed 
her  re-union  with  her  father,  for  being  allowed 
to  minister  to  his  wants,  to  watch  over  him,  and 
try  to  soothe  his  sorrows  and  his  pain.  She  felt 
herself  most  blessed.  The  loss  of  fortune  was 
nothing  to  her,  when  compared  to  the  preser- 
vation of  a  life  so  precious  in  her  eyes,  and 
though  fully  aware  of  the  worldly  disad- 
vantages it  entailed,  she  never  repined.  If 
her  heart  bled  as  she  thought  of  her  dear  old 
home,  and  its  treasures  scattered  to  the  winds, 
it  was  for  the  inanimate  objects  themselves  she 
grieved,  and  not  for  the  loss  of  that  conse- 
quence which  the  possession  of  them  had  un- 
doubtedly bestowed.     The  waving  woods  and 
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broad  sunny  lands  of  Camerford  House  lived 
in  her  memory,  as  identified  with  many  a  hap- 
piness she  could  never  know  again,  but  she 
would  have  given  them  all,  and  the  whole 
world  beside,  to  have  been  able  to  call  back 
from  the  grave,  one  single  beloved  form,  the 
one  that  had  been,  through  lier  whole  life,  her 
joy  and  her  pride. 

Alas !  what  was  the  loss  ot  worldly  posses- 
sions, compared  to  that  of  Laura — the  dear 
sister  who  had  been  the  idol  of  her  lieart? 
It  seemed  a  little  thing  to  be  poor,  now  that 
she  was  gone.  The  loving  heart  of  Genevieve 
made  her  live  in  those  she  loved,  and  in  those 
only.  She  had  not  that  expansive  nature  that 
can  attach  itself  to  many — she  was  ^vrapped 
up  in  the  few  in  whom  she  had  centred  every 
feeling,  and  every  thought.  Her  idolized 
sister  being  torn  from  her  by  the  relentless 
hand  of  death,  all  the  energies  of  her  mind 
were  turned  to  the  one  great  blessing  that 
had  been  left  to  her ;  and  in  her  fervent  devo- 
tion to  a  father,  who  now   stood  doubly  in 
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need  of  watchfulness  and  love,  she  entirely 
lost  sight  of  her  own  anxieties  and  regrets. 
To  work  for  him  had  now  become  her  boundeu 
duty,  and  Genevieve  had  no  sooner  become 
thoroughly  possessed  of  the  knowledge  which 
revealed  to  her  the  exact  position  of  their 
affairs,  than  she  set  herself  in  earnest  to  the 
task  of  contributing  to,  if  not  of  wholly  pro- 
viding for,  the  subsistence  of  her  father  and 
herself.  To  do  so  had  become,  indeed,  a 
matter  of  necessity.  When  she  had  arrived 
at  Ostend,  she  had  found  Mr.  Malcolm  totally 
without  money;  her  own  resources  were 
almost  exhausted — and,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  very  comfortable  savings  of  Mrs.  Leigh, 
which  offered  an  immediately  available  fund, 
they  would  have  found  themselves  reduced  to 
a  state  of  utter  starvation.  The  only  thing 
that  remained  of  the  total  wreck  of  the  fortune 
of  Mr.  Malcolm,  was  the  small  sum  which 
had  been  settled  upon  his  daughters.  A  life 
interest  in  this  was  all  that  he  could  claim — 
and,  fortunately,  it   had   been    secured  from 
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bankruptcy — ^but,  as  the  one  lialf  would  even- 
tually belong  to  Sir  Aubrey  Mannering,  who 
had  not  failed  immediately  to  advance  his 
claim,  and  commence  legal  proceedings  to 
enforce  it,  and  the  other  half  might  be  tied 
up  for  some  time,  in  consequenqe,  Mr.  Mal- 
colm was  not  likely  to  derive  any  immediate 
benefit  from  the  arrangement.  At  some  future 
period,  a  paltry  pittance  might  be  doled  out 
to  him ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  upon  what  was 
he  to  exist  ?  The  talents  of  Genevieve  offered 
to  her  a  ready  resource,  and  she  instantly 
resolved  to  devote  to  higher  purposes  than 
the  amusement  of  her  lighter  hours,  those  ac- 
complishments in  which  she  excelled. 

As  in  so  small  a  place  as  Ostend,  there  was 
little  field  for  her  exertions,  she  determined 
upon  removing  to  Brussels,  where  artists  of 
renown  abounded,  amongst  whom  she  was  sure 
of  meeting  with  that  encouragement  which  her 
sanguine  nature  taught  her  to  expect.  She 
was  not  disappointed  in  her  calculations.  Her 
beauty  and  misfortunes  would  have  touched 
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more  stony  hearts  than  those  she  was  likely  to 
meet  with  among  a  set  of  men  so  highly  tinged 
with  romance,  and  Genevieve  immediately 
entered  upon  her  artist  life  with  at  least  the 
consciousness  of  sympathy  to  cheer  and  to 
support  her  in  her  arduous  undertaking.  As 
yet,  she  had  not  been  able  to  devote  as  much 
of  her  time  to  painting,  as  she  deemed  necessary 
in  order  to  obtain  a  speedy  realization  of  her 
golden  dreams.  Domestic  cares  had  occupied 
her  attention,  and  the  total  helplessness  of 
Mrs.  Leigh,  who,  transplanted  suddenly  to  a 
foreign  clime  seemed  to  have  lost  much  of 
the  adroitness  which  formerly  distinguished 
her,  was  a  dreadful  tax  upon  her  time.  With 
unwearied  patience,  she  would  day  after  day 
accompany  the  bewildered  woman  to  the 
difterent  shops  where  the  various  articles 
necessary  for  their  small  household  were  to  be 
found,  and  explain  to  her  the  manner  in  which 
she  might  make  herself  understood.  But  to 
no  purpose  were  all  her  endeavours.  An 
obtuseness  for  which  she  could  not  account  had 
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apparently  settled  on  the  brain  of  Mrs.  Leigh, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  all  the  details 
of  the  menage  devolved  upon  Genevieve,  Avho 
although  acquitting  herself  most  admirably 
of  the  task,  felt  that  it  waS  a  loss  of  time 
which  might  eventually  become  of  great  con- 
sequence to  her.  She  resolved,  therefore,  if 
possible  to  break  through  the  rule  of  invari- 
ably attending  the  steps  of  Mrs.  Leigh,  in 
in  order  to  try  to  teach  her  some  little  degree 
of  independence. 

It  was  on  the  morning  following  her  first 
visit  to  Hermann  Franck  that  Genevieve  first 
ventured  to  put  her  resolution  into  practice. 
She  therefore,  immediately  after  breakfast, 
dispatched  Mrs.  Leigh  to  the  baker's  shop, 
which,  only  being  at  a  short  distance  fi'om  the 
street  where  she  lived,  she  could  not,  she 
imagined,  easily  contrive  to  miss.  With  a  good 
deal  of  trepidation,  and  all  her  directions 
written  down  in  both  French  and  English,  Mrs. 
Leigh  took  up  her  basket  and  departed  ;  and 
Genevieve  retired  to  a  little  nook  she  had  ar- 
ranged as  a  painting-room,  and  began  to  pre- 
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pare  herself  for  her  day's  business.  Very  pretty 
she  looked  in  her  working-dress — her  hair  sim- 
ply turned  back,  and  a  short,  dark  grey  blouse 
over  her  black  dress,  with  the  snowy  collar 
open  at  the  throat.  A  more  picturesque  and 
lovely  young  artist  could  not  be  imagined.  She 
was  also  in  comparatively  good  spirits  thut 
day ;  for  her  interview  with  Hermann  Franck 
had  raised  her  hopes,  and  she  had  immediately 
determined  to  set  about  finishing  and  re-touch- 
ing an  oil-painting  of  considerable  size,  which 
she  had  begun  some  time  previously.  She  had 
not  seen  it  since  her  arrival  in  Belgium ;  but 
now  it  had  been  safely  unpacked  from  its 
case,  and  placed  upon  the  easel  by  the  hands 
of  Mrs.  Leigh.  It  was  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful views  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baden. 
With  a  sort  of  mournful  tenderness  she  gazed 
upon  it.  What  a  multitude  of  sorrows  had 
fallen  to  her  lot  since  that  painting  had 
been  begun  !  The  recollection  of  her 
Baden  life  rose  vividly  before  her.  It 
was  like  a  dream !  Was  it  possible  that 
she     who     now     stood    before     that    easel, 
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working  for  her  bread,  hadj  but  a  few  short 
months  before,  shone  as  a  radiant  star  upon 
the  fashionable  world  ?  That  her  smile  had 
been  courted,  her  wishes  anticipated,  her  every 
fancy  studied  and  gratified  ?  Genevieve  almost 
smiled  again,  as  she  looked  at  the  bare  walls 
round  her ;  the  wooden  chairs,  and  scanty 
white  curtain  struggling  in  its  flat  drapery  to 
reach  the  ground  at  each  side  of  the  window. 
But  the  smile,  if  sweet,  was  a  sad  one ;  and 
with  renewed  diligence  she  went  on  with  her 
painting. 

With  the  recollection  of  the  past  summer, 
there  were  thoughts  mingled,  upon  which  she 
did  not  dare  to  dwell — thoughts  locked  in  her 
own  bosom,  which  had  once  been  of  unspeak- 
able joy — but  now,  what  had  she  to  do  with 
joy  ?  What  happiness  remained  to  her  in  life, 
but  in  the  strict  fulfilment  of  her  duties — in 
the  tender  hope  of  soothing  another's  woe. 
Her  own  hopes  had  been  completely  crushed. 
The  eyes  of  Genevieve  filled  with  tears  as 
this   sad   conviction   forced   itself    upon   her 
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mind,  and  more  than  once,  that  day,  she  was 
forced  to  pause  in  her  work  ere  she  could 
proceed.  The  sight  of  that  old  Castle,  with 
its  pine  forests,  had  awakened  recollections  in 
which  she  must  not  indulge.  This  state  of 
depression,  however,  was  not  very  favourable 
to  her  aspirings  after  fame ;  and  after  a  little 
while  given  to  thoughts  that  would  not  be  re- 
pressed, Genevieve  recovered  her  wonted  com- 
posure, and  applied  herself  again  to  her  work. 
The  material  wants  of  their  small  household 
depended  upon  her  success ;  and  material 
comfort,  just  then,  was  more  requisite  to  her 
father,  in  his  invalid  state,  than  anything 
else.  His  fretfulness  was  excessive,  and  sadly 
taxed  the  patience  of  his  self-sacrificing  child, 
who  waited  upon  him  with  a  tenderness  and 
solitude,  affection  only  could  inspire.  She  was 
seldom  permitted  to  be  many  minutes  at  rest ; 
and  even  when  aware  that  her  occupation  de- 
manded solitude  and  quiet,  the  querulous 
voice  of  Mr.  Malcolm  was  heard  from  the 
adjoining  apartment,    demanding  her  instant 
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presence  upon  some  frivolous  pretext  or 
other.  This  had  been  specially  the  case 
upon  that  morning,  when  deprived  of  the  con- 
soling presence  of  Mrs.  Leigh,  the  invalid 
found  himself  in  an  unusually  excited  and  un- 
comfortable state.  Already  had  Genevieve 
been  disturbed  at  least  a  dozen  times,  to 
minister  to  the  wants  and  caprices  of  one 
whose  very  nature  seemed  completely  changed, 
and  she  consequently  made  but  little  progres 
in  her  painting. 

"  I  shall  never  be  able  to  take  this  to  Her- 
mann Franck  next  week,"  she  said  to  herself, 
as  at  last  she  was  permitted  to  resume  her 
work  with  some  prospect  of  tranquillity,  her 
father  having  pretty  nearly  talked  himself  to 
sleep.  Just,  however,  as  she  was  beginning 
once  more  to  study  the  sunset  tints  necessary 
to  her  landscape,  she  Avas  startled  by  a  loud 
ring  at  the  door  of  the  apartment.  She  had 
forgotten  to  put  the  key  on  the  outside  of 
the  door,  in  anticipation  of  the  return  of  Mrs. 
Leigh,  and  ran  hastily  to  admit  her,  expecting 
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to  see  her  loaded  with  her  usual  basket  of 
provisions.  With  her  palette  in  one  hand, 
and  her  painting-brush  in  the  other,  she 
quickly  opened  the  door,  when,  instead  of 
the  portly  figure  of  the  good  housekeeper, 
appeared  the  tall  and  graceful  form  of  Lord 
St.  Clare. 

At  this  unexpected  apparition,  Genevieve 
became  deadly  pale. 

^'  May  I  come  in,"  said  Lord  St.  Clare,  seiz- 
ing her  hand,  and  looking  at  her  with  a  kind 
smile,  at  the  same  time  entering  the  room. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  "  faltered  Genevieve,  trembling 
from  head  to  foot ;  "  where  did  you  come 
from  ?  Papa  will  be  so  delighted  to  see  you — 
Who  could  have  thought  of  your  being  here  ?" 

"  I  came  to  see  you  and  Mr.  Malcolm — I 
heard  you  were  here,''  said  Lord  St.  Clare, 
simply,  as  he  put  down  his  hat  and  walked  up 
to  the  painting,  which,  in  a  moment  had  caught 
his  eye — ^^  I  came  here  yesterday,  but  your 
fat  housekeeper  would  not  let  me  in — I  sup- 
pose I  didn't  look  respectable  in  this."     And 
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he  laughed  as  he  glanced  at  the  great  rough 
coat  he  wore. 

"Oh!"  replied  Genevieve,  following  the 
direction  of  his  eyes ;  "  you  are  the  gentle- 
man, then,  that  called ;  she  guessed,  however, 
that  you  were  an  Englishman;  but  why  did 
did  you  not  give  your  name  ?'' 

"  Because  that  would  have  been  too  English 
— too  formal.  You  might  have  sent  me  Mr. 
Malcolm's  card — or  an  invitation  to  dinner — 
or  something ;  and  I  wanted  just  to  come 
without  any  ceremony,  and  not  to  be  in  the 
way.  But,  how  well  you  are  doing  this,"  he 
added,  bending  over  the  easel — "  that  distance 
is  beautiful.  Poor  dear  Baden,  how  I  love  it. 
It  is  such  a  lovely  spot.  We  took  this  view 
there  together — don't  you  remember?  from 
the  top  of  the  little  hill." 

"  I  remember,"  said  Genevieve,  softly — for 
that  little  word,  we,  had  gone  straight  to  her 
heart  — "  but  this  is  not  the  original — it  is 
only  a  copy  from  it.  Here  is  the  other — but 
I   could  not  part  witli   that " —  and,   as  she 
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spoke,  she  produced  from  a  portfolio  the  coun- 
terpart of  the  picture  upon  which  she  was 
engaged. 

"  The  first  is  the  best,"  said  Lord  St.  Clare, 
taking  the  painting  from  her  hand,  without 
appearing  to  observe  her  emotion — "  may  I 
just  make  this  shadow  a  little  stronger — it 
will  throw  out  the  turret  more  " — and  taking 
the  brush  from  her  trembling  hand,  he  gave 
two  or  three  masterly  touches,  which  Gene- 
vieve watched  with  delight. 

It  was  just  his  old  way — it  was  clear  he  was 
not  going  to  speak  to  her  of  the  past.  How 
glad  she  felt — she  could  not  have  borne  it  just 
then.  For  a  few  minutes,  he  went  on  paint- 
ing, and  then  the  bell  rang  again.  Genevieve, 
with  the  simple  remark  of — "  I  must  open  the 
door — we  have  no  servants,^'  got  up  to  admit 
the  visitor.  Lord  St.  Clare  said  nothing,  but 
watched  her  from  where  he  sat,  and  did  not 
offer  to  move.  When  the  door  opened,  he 
saw  that  a  woman,  with  a  small  basket  of 
vegetables,     stood     before     it.        Genevieve 
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thanked  her — took  the  basket,  and  put  it  into 
a  little  cupboard  by  the  door — and  then,  with 
a  perfectly  unembarrassed  air,  she  came  and 
sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  easel.  The  sim- 
plicity of  her  manner,  charmed  her  visitor  to  a 
degree  that  made  his  hand  very  unsteady  for 
the  small  finishing  touches  he  was  unceremo- 
niously giving  to  the  old  ruins.  There  was 
no  parade  of  her  poverty — no  attempt  to  en- 
list his  sympathy  in  her  behahf — and  no 
querulous  complaining ;  but  the  cheerful  re- 
signation, with  which  she  seemed  instantly  to 
have  adapted  herself  to  a  position  so  new  to 
her,  was  infinitely  more  touching  than  the 
most  eloquent  speeches  could  have  been. 

Several  other  little  incidents,  connected 
with  household  cares,  occurred  during  the 
morning,  for  it  was  early  in  tlie  day  ;  but,  at 
length,  Genevieve  was  saved  from  further  in- 
terruption by  the  return  of  Mrs.  Leigh,  who 
was  not  a  little  surprised  at  finding  her  ac- 
quaintance in  '^  the  rough  coat ''  seated  before 
the  painting  of  Genevieve,  and,  still  more  so, 
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to  hear  him  addressed  as  Lord  St.  Clare.     It 
did  her  heart  good  to  hear  the  sound  of  an 
English  '  name  ;     and,    having   first    carefully 
deposited  in  the  cupboard,  the  one  loaf  that 
was  to  last  till  the  evening  of  the  next  day, 
she  bustled  off  to  resume  her  atttendance  in 
the  sick-room.     It  was  a  relief  to  Lord  St. 
Clare,  to  see  the  sweet,  sad  face  of  Genevieve 
settle  back  into  something  of  its  former  ex- 
pression, when  the  anxiety  of  attending  to  the 
new  cares  which  had  devolved  upon  her  was 
over,  and  that  she  came  to  sit  quietly  down 
by  his  side.     He  wanted  to  talk  to  her — and 
to  hear  her  talk  of  her  father — for  all  this 
time,  except  the  common-place  inquiries  after 
his  health,    Mr.   Malcolm  had  scarcelv  been 
mentioned.     Genevieve  had  once  said  that  it 
was  just  the  hour  when  it  was  pronounced  to 
to  be  necessary  that  he  should  endeavour  to 
get  some  rest,  and  it  had  been  agreed  to  wait 
until  his  early  dinner  was  about  to  be  served, 
before  informing  him  of  the  visit  of  Lord  St. 
Clare.     Not  one  word  either,  had  been  said 
of  the  terrible  misfortunes,  which   were   the 
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cause  of  their  being  found  in  their  present 
abode.  Lord  St.  Clare  studiously  avoided  the 
subject.  He  had  a  peculiar  way  of  doing 
things,  and  he  was  determined  that  the  real 
feelings  of  Genevieve  should  reveal  themselves 
to  him  in  a  natural  manner,  and  not  either  at 
his  entreaty  or  command.  That  she  would 
tell  him  all  about  everything,  he  felt  perfectly 
convinced — all  her  sorrows — all  her  fears  ; 
but  he  knew  too  well  the  sensitiveness  of  her 
nature,  to  add  to  the  tortui^e  she  must  endure 
by  a  seeming  curiosity,  which  might  impress 
her  with  the  idea  that  some  condemnation  of 
her  father  mingled  with  his  pity  for  herself. 
To  many,  this  might  have  appeared  measured 
and  cold,  but,  to  Genevieve,  it  conveyed 
exactly  the  contrary  impression.  She  saw  in 
it  all  the  delicacy  and  kindness  of  real  senti- 
ment. The  warmest  protestations  of  sympathy 
could  not  have  said  as  much — what  need  of 
of  words  to  prove  his  interest  in  their  fate  ? 
His  presence  at  that  hour — upon  that  spot, 
had  already  told  her  more. 

YOL.    III.  X 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

The  days  of  Genevieve  passed  more  pleasantly 
after  the  first  interview  between  her  father  and 
Lord  St.  Clare.  She  had  dreaded  the  effect  it 
might  produce  on  the  shattered  nerves  of  the 
invalid,  but  contrary  to  her  expectations,  a 
marked  improvement  took  place  in  the  spirits, 
as  well  as  the  health  of  Mr.  Malcolm.  Was  it, 
that  visions  of  grandeur  glimmered  once  more 
before  the  eyes  which  had  been  so  nearly  closed 
in  death,  or  was  it  merely  the  natural  delight 
of  one  so  helpless  and  confined,  to  have  the 
monotony  of  his  sick  room  relieved  of  half  its 
gloom,  by  the  pleasant  voice  of  sympathy  and 
friendship.     Certain  it  is,  that  from  the  day  on 
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which  Lord  St.  Clare  had  arrived,  the  state 
of  health  of  Mr,  Malcolm  began  to  amend.  A 
more  agreeable  companion  in  the  privacy  of 
domestic  life  could  not  be  desired,  and  the 
frank,  simple,  and  affectionate  manner  in  which 
he  joined  himself  to  the  lonely  and  frugal 
habits  which  necessity  had  compelled  them  to 
adopt,  prevented  his  presence  from  being  even 
felt  as  a  restraint,  either  by  Genevieve,  or  by 
her  father.  His  assistance  was  not  courted, 
but  there  was  nothing  concealed  from  him,  and 
no  attempt  made  to  affect  appearances,  which 
could  not  be  justified  by  their  means.  Poverty 
and  economy  were  always  before  his  eyes,  yet 
he  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  either,  but  to 
enjoy  himself,  as  if  the  whole  scene  was  per- 
fectly familiar  to  him,  and  that  he  had  never 
inhabited  a  more  luxurious  dwelling  than  a 
fourth-rate  lodging  at  Brussels,  with  its  wooden 
chairs,  and  white-washed  walls.  The  only  change 
he  had  ventured  to  suggest,  v^as  the  substitu- 
tion of  Doctor  Eeid,  for  the  wretched  apothecary, 
under  whose  care  Mr.  Malcolm  had  appeared 

X  2 
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to  make  so  little  progress.  As  the  kind- 
hearted  physician  had  announced  himself  as 
a  friend  of  Lord  St.  Clare's,  and  positively 
refused  to  accept  any  remuneration  for  his 
attendance,  the  scruples  of  Genevieve  were 
somewhat  appeased,  and  the  visible  alteration 
in  the  health  of  her  father,  filled  her  heart 
with  gratitude  and  delight.  This,  and  the 
sudden  accession  of  liberality  in  the  oiFers  of 
Hermann  Franck,  for  her  drawings,  had  been 
a  source  of  much  comfort  to  Genevieve,  though 
could  she  have  but  guessed  the  instigator  of 
such  a  miracle,  its  impression  would  have 
been  very  different.  Unconscious,  however,  of 
anything  which  could  alarm  her.  delicacy  or 
scruples,  she  worked  on,  and  already  her  sweet 
face  began  to  resume  something  of  its  foraier 
serenity,  though  there  was  still  too  evident 
traces  of  the  hand  of  sorrow  having  been  heavily 
laid  upon  that  young  and  trusting  heart. 

With  the  deep  anxiety  of  a  mother  for  her 
child,  I^ord  St.  Clare  watched  her  gradual 
progress  towards  recovery ;  but  so  sacred  was 
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the  influence  of  her  grief  and  her  misfortunes, 
that  he  did  not  dare  to  tell  her  of  the  hopes 
and  wishes  that  were  animating  his  own  heart. 
How  speak  of  admiration  and  love  to  one 
whose  thoughts  were  alternately  in  the  sick- 
room, or  the  grave — whose  mind  was  so 
attuned  to  suffering,  as  to  leave  no  present 
room  for  gladness  or  for  hope  ?  The  recovery 
of  Genevieve  must  be  a  work  of  time.  Lord 
St.  Clare  had  come  to  Brussels  with  the  firm 
determination  of  making  her  his  wife — a  de- 
termination which  he  had  formed  from  almost 
the  first  day  of  seeing  her  at  Baden,  but 
which  uncontrollable  circumstances  had  hitherto 
prevented  his  carrying  out.  A  long-existing 
wish  in  the  bosom  of  his  mother  to  see  him 
united  to  his  cousin  had  been  an  impediment 
not  easily  overcome ;  and  Genevieve  little 
imagined  the  many  anxious  hours  it  had 
caused  him. 

He  was  still  in  Italy,  when  the  disastrous 
news  of  t'le  death  of  Laura,  and  Mr.  Mal- 
colm^s  misfortunes,  reached  him ;  and  he  had 
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immediately  returned  to  England,  from  whence 
it  had  not  been  difficult  to  trace  the  steps  of 
the  sorrowing  Genevieve,  thus  rudely  driven 
from  her  home.  But  he  was  scarcely  prepared 
to  find  the  very  deep  impression  which  the 
scenes  she  had  witnessed,  and  the  anguish  she 
had  undergone,  had  produced  upon  her  mind. 
As  she  talked  to  him  of  Laura,  the  extreme 
tenderness  of  her  nature  became  fully  revealed 
to  him,  in  all  its  beautiful  simplicity  and 
truth — and  he  trembled  lest,  by  a  too  hasty 
outpouring  of  his  own  hopes  and  sentiments, 
he  might  alarm  a  mind  so  sensitive,  and  a 
heart  whose  only  reminiscences  of  happiness 
were  linked  with  such  apparently  indelible 
sorrow.  The  hope  of  one  day  possessing  that 
heart  had  become  the  main-spring  of  his  life, 
and  patiently  he  endured  the  tortures  of 
suspense,  and  the  anticipation  of  difficulties 
which  his  excitable  imagination  incessantly 
conjured  up. 

He    was,    however,  far  from  happy,   or  at 
ease — for  he  was  one  of  those  persons  who  are 
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continually  tormenting  themselves.  With  buoy- 
ant spiiits,  and  an  excellent  temper,  he  con- 
trived constantly  to  be  as  melancholy  from 
his  own  thoughts  as  if  some  great  misfor- 
tune oppressed  him ;  and  since  his  arrival  at 
Brussels,  this  peculiarity  had  considerably  in- 
creased. He  had  bound  up  every  thought  of 
happiness,  with  the  idea  of  his  marriage  with 
Genevieve,  and  without  the  smallest  reason  he 
allowed  himself  to  take  the  most  depressing 
view  of  her  feelings  towards  him,  and  his  own 
prospects  of  happiness.  Every  thing  she  said 
and  did,  he  turned  to  his  own  disadvantaoje, 
and  drew  a  bad  omen  from  it.  If  Genevieve 
was  unusually  sad,  it  was  because  she  did  not 
like  him — if  she  was  hurried  or  occupied, 
which  was  naturally  often  the  case — he  was  in 
her  way,  his  society  was  a  burthen  to  her, 
and  should  she  happen  to  decline  any  of  his 
proposed  plans,  however  trifling,  it  was  a  proof 
how  little  she  wished  to  please  him — while  on 
the  other  hand  if  she  accepted,  with  readiness, 
it  was  a  certain  symptom  of  her  indifference  ; 
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she  would  have  done  the  same  for  a  stranger. 
He  was,  certainly,  although  full  of  amiability 
and  many  charming  qualities,  somewhat  ex- 
acting, and  most  ingenious  in  the  art  of  tor- 
menting himself  As  to  Genevieve,  she  did 
not  perceive  any  of  these  defects.  She  was 
so  perfectly  happy  in  his  society,  that  she 
never  enquired  of  herself  whether  he  could  be 
still  more  attractive,  had  certain  peculiarities 
been  omitted  from  his  character,  neither  did 
she  frighten  herself  with  the  idea  of  how  their 
present  position  was  to  merge  into  any  other, 
although  it  would  not  have  required  much  per- 
spicacity to  see  that  it  could  not  in  its  actual 
state  possibly  endure  for  ever.  And  so  the 
days  glided  on  ,*  Lord  St.  Clare,  dividing  his 
mornings  between  her  father  and  herself,  re- 
turning to  his  hotel  to  dinner,  and  resuming 
his  place  in  the  evening,  by  the  little  open 
stove  in  the  drawing-room  of  Genevieve,  if 
drawing-room  it  could  be  called,  that  little 
square  room,  with  its  homely  tea  table  on  one 
side,  and  the  languid  form  of  her  unhappy 
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father  reposing  in  its  dimity  arm-chair  upon 
the  other. 

It  must  have  been  a  strong  motive  that 
could  induce  a  man  like  Lord  St.  Clare  to 
sacrifice  so  many  weeks  to  such  a  life.  But  it 
appeared  a  matter  of  indifierence  to  him,  how 
things  went  on  elsewhere. — He  could  see  the 
hunting  season  pass  away  without  a  sigh,  but 
he  could  not  lose  an  hour  of  the  company  of 
Genevieve.  So  in  spite  of  endless  pressing 
invitations,  and  tempting  accounts  of  the  con- 
dition of  his  hunters,  and  the  splendour  of  the 
sport,  he  quietly  shut  himself  out  of  all  his  old 
pursuits  and  continued  to  vegetate  at  Brussels. 
As  all  things,  however,  must  have  an  end,  so 
the  visit  of  Lord  St.  Clare,  already  prolonged 
to  an  unreasonable  extent, was  suddenly  brought 
to  a  close  in  the  most  unromantic  manner  pos- 
sible. A  law  suit  in  which  family  property 
and  interests  were  deeply  involved  required 
his  immediate  presence  in  England.  A  sum- 
mons from  his  lawyer  to  a  man  in  his  position, 
was  not  an  agreeable  event,  but  the  circum- 
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stances  were  of  too  imperative  a  nature  to  allow 
it  to  be  disregarded,  and  Lord  St.  Clare,  was, 
therefore,  under  the  necessity  of  immediately 
departing  for  England.  There  was,  however, 
one  comfort  in  this  speedy  determination — it 
brought  to  a  crisis  the  many  conflicting  feelings 
which  had  so  long  kept  him  in  a  most  painful 
state  of  agitation.  He  resolved  to  speak  to 
Genevieve  on  the  subject  that  was  nearest  his 
heart — and  that  without  a  moment's  delay. 
Little  did  Genevieve  imagine  that  day  as  she 
made  up  her  scanty  fire,  and  settled  herself  to 
her  work  close  by  it,  of  the  change  that  would 
take  place  in  her  position,  before  another  hour 
had  elapsed. 

It  was  much  earlier  than  usual  for  Lord  St. 
Clare  to  pay  his  daily  visit,  when  to  her 
surprise  he  entered  the  room.  The  smile  of 
welcome  with  which  she  greeted  him,  might 
have  gone  far  to  dispel  any  fears  which  he 
entertained,  and  yet  he  felt  as  he  approached 
the  crisis  of  his  fate,  an  absolute  sensation  of 
terror.      Genevieve,  however,    did    not    look 
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either  very  terrible  or  very  forbidding,  as  she 
sat  quietly  stitching  the  broad  hem  of  a 
mourning  collar — one  of  her  many  new  occupa- 
tions being  to  make  her  own  clothes. 

"  You  are  out  very  early,  to  day/'  was  her 
first  remark,  as  her  visitor  having  just  wished 
her  good  morning,  sat  down  without  saying 
another  word. 

"  Yes,"he  replied — ''  that  is — no  !  I  couldn't 
come  early  enough — I  wanted  so  much  to  see 
you." 

^^  To  see  me?"  asked  Genevieve,  surprised 
at  the  hurried  tone  in  which  these  words  Avere 
spoken. 

'^  Yes — to  see  you — to  speak  to  you,  Miss 
Malcolm.  Something  very  painful  to  me  has 
occurred:  I  have  been  sent  for  to  England, 
and  I  am  going  away — going  away  to-morrow." 

Genevieve  did  not  say  a  word,  but  she 
grew  very  pale,  and  her  hands  trembled  so, 
she  could  scarcely  hold  her  work. 

"  I  am  forced  to  go,"  he  contmued  in  the 
same  tone  ;  ^' there  is  a  law-suit  going  on  in 
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which  the  fate  of  a  whole  family  of  relations, 
who  are  neither  rich  nor  happy,  is  involved, 
and  my  evidence  may  turn  the  scale  in  their 
favour.  Can  I,  therefore,  from  selfish  motives, 
refuse  to  help  them  in  their  hour  of  need  ?" 

"  Certainly  not, "replied  Genevieve,  quickly  ; 
"  it  would  be  cruel — it  would  be  very,  very 
wrong — but  I  am  so  sorry  you  are  going — we 
shall  miss  you  terribly — poor  papa,  how 
grieved  he  will  be  ; "  and  with  a  melancholy 
expression,  she  glanced  round  the  room,  and 
then  her  look  sank  upon  the  ground  :  she  was 
thinking  how  truly  wretched  that  room  would 
look  when  Lord  St.  Clare  should  no  more  be 
there. 

"  But  I  will  come  back — I  hope,  to  stay  but 
a  few  days — perhaps,  a  few  hours — in  England. 
Shall  you  be  glad  to  see  me  again  ?" 

"  Oh  !"  exclaimed  Genevieve,  as  she  raised 
her  eyes  with  a  sigh  of  joy,  more  expressive 
than  the  most  rapturous  words. 

"  I  will  come  back,  then — I  will  come  back, 
and  never  leave  you  again,  if  you  will  only  tell 
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me  to  stay — I  cannot  bear  to  leave  yon — not 
even  for  an  hour — Genevieve,  you  must  see  how 
dear  you  are  to  me — you  must  know  how  I  love 
yon — how  long  I  have  loved  you — tell  me  you 
are  not  quite  indifferent  to  my  affection — 
my  adoration  of  you — for  it  is  more  than  love 
that  I  feel.  Could  you  be  happy  with  me  ? — 
say  but  one  w^ord — promise  me  this  dear  hand 
shall  be  mine,  and  mine  only,  and  for  ever." 

He  bent  down  as  he  spoke,  and,  taking  the 
little  hand  of  Genevieve,  that  lay  trembling  on 
her  knee,  he  pressed  it  fondly,  but  almost  reve- 
rentially to  his  lips. 

Genevieve,  overcome  with  terror  and  confu- 
sion at  this  unlooked-for  declaration,  could  not 
answer  for  a  moment.  She  raised  her  eyes, 
but,  as  they  met  the  impassioned  glance  of  him 
whos^  fate  was  hanging  on  her  words,  they 
sunk  before  it — her  colour  went  and  came — 
and  she  sat  silent  and  shrinking  beneath  his 
look. 

'*•  Genevieve,"  he  said,  tenderly,  "  will  you 
not  speak  to  me?     Oh,  if  you  knew  how  I 
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have  waited  for  this  hour — how  I  have  longed, 
and  waited,  and  prayed  for  the  moment  when, 
without  intruding  upon  your  grief,  I  might  ask 
you  to  let  me  share  your  sorrows,  and  to  be 
my  wife.  The  blessing  of  such  a  thought  has 
been  my  solace  and  my  joy  through  many  an 
anxious  hour  :  tell  me  the  hope  was  not  a 
false  one  —  that  I  have  not  been  misled. 
Genevieve,"  he  added,  hurriedly,  "  your  si- 
lence cuts  me  to  the  heart — I  may  have  de- 
ceived myself.  It  is  possible  that  you  are 
indiiferent — that  you  even  hate  me.'' 

^'  Oh,  no,  no  !"  said  Genevieve,  with  a  start. 
^'  I  could  not — I  cannot  be  indiiferent  to  all 
you  say — to  all  you  feel.  I  am  grateful — 
most  grateful — for  it ;  but  it  is  useless — it 
would  be  wicked — to  deceive  you,  Lord  St. 
Clare — I  can  never  be  your  wife  " 

"Genevieve,  w4\at  do  you  say?  What  do 
I  hear  ?"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  agony  ; 
and,  dropping  her  hand  as  he  spoke,  he  clasped 
his  own  upon  his  brow.  "  Not  be  my  wife! — 
not  love  me  !     I,  who  love  you  so  !     Oh,  my 
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God  !  this  is  too  much  to  bear."  And  he  walked 
away  a  few  steps,  and  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands — for  he  was  overcome  by  the  great 
sorrow  her  words  had  caused. 

Genevieve  looked  at  him  for  a  moment 
steadily.  There  was  no  theatrical  effect — no 
studied  art  in  his  manner ;  and,  inexperienced 
as  she  was,  she  read  at  once  the  truth — she 
saw  that  he  was  grieving  deeply  and  sincerely 
— that  his  words  had  not  been  false — but  that 
he  loved  her  honestly  and  truly,  even  as  she 
loved  him.  The  simple,  straightforward  na- 
ture of  the  ingenuous  girl,  instantly  resumed 
its  sway ;  and,  putting  aside  her  shyness  and 
her  fear,  she  resolved  to  speak  openly  to  him. 
She  rose  from  her  seat,  and  going  up  to  him, 
she  laid  her  hand  gently  upon  his  arm.  He 
started  at  the  touch,  and  as  he  took  his  hand 
from  his  face,  and  turned  it  towards  her,  she 
saw  that  there  were  tears  upon  his  cheek. 
The  sight  almost  unnerved  her — but,  with  a 
feeling  of  desperation,  she  drove  back  her  own 
sorrow,  and  said — 
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"  Lord  St.  Clare,  you  mistake — quite  mis- 
take mj  feelings,  from  what  I  have  said.     It 
is  not  because  I  do  not  like  you— love  you," 
she  forced  herself  to  say,  ^*  that  I  cannot  be^ 
your  wife  ;  it  is  for  other  reasons." 

''  Other  reasons  !  There  can  be  none — 
there  must  be  none — nothing  in  the  world 
shall  separate  us  now  !"  exclaimed  Lord  St. 
Clare,  passionately — and  a  light  beamed  upon 
his  face,  like  a  sun  burst  from  beneath  a  cloud. 
"  Oh,  Genevieve  !  how  my  heart  blesses  you 
for  those  words — say  them  again — say  that  I 
am  not  an  object  of  indifference  to  you,  and 
that  you  will  try  and  love  me  more." 

''  Oh  !  "  said  Genevieve,  artlessly,  as  slie 
half  raised  her  eyes  to  his — ''  I  ifeel  that  I 
need  not  try" — and,  as  she  ended  the  words, 
in  a  half  audible  tone,  she  bent  her  head  for- 
ward— but  he  could  see  that  her  cheek  crim- 
soned, and  that  large  tears  had  gathered 
beneatli  the  beautiful  eyelashes  that  veiled 
her  downcast  look.  lie  once  more  took  lier 
hand  and  pressed  it  against  his  heart — she 
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could  feel  it  beating  violently,  and  her  own 
was  scarcely  more  calm. 

And  then  for  a  few  moments  neither  of  them 
spoke — but  now,  the  tears  of  Genevieve  were 
falling  fast.  She  was  beginning  to  feel  what 
it  would  be,  to  have  one  so  gentle,  and  so 
true  as  him  by  whom  she  stood,  for  ever  by 
her  side.  She  longed  to  tell  him  how  ardently 
he  was  beloved,  but  shame  kept  her  silent — 
it  was  so  new  to  her  to  speak  of  her  feelings 
and  herself,  that  she  did  not  know  how  to 
begin.  Lord  St.  Clare,  however,  had  no 
longer  need  of  words  to  prove  to  him  that  it 
was  not  aversion  on  her  part  that  had  dictated 
her  first  refiisal — that  certainty  was  all  in  the 
world  to  him ;  and,  with  a  countenance  beam- 
ing with  happiness,  he  raised  his  eyes  to 
Heaven,  and  then,  turning  them  on  the  weep- 
ing Genevieve,  he  took  her  other  hand,  and, 
holding  them  both  in  his,  he  said — 

"  Genevieve,  why  will  you  not  confide  in 
me  ? — in  one  who  loves  you  better  than  his 
own  life  ?     What  is  the  difliculty  that  weighs 
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upon  your  mind  ?  What  is  there  in  the  whole 
world  to  prevent  our  marriage,  if  you  only 
wish  it  ?  You  have  trusted  me  with  one  most 
precious  secret — the  secret  of  your  heart — 
now  tell  me  that  of  others,  for  it  cannot  be 
your  own — of  that  I  am  convinced.  Will 
you  not  trust  me  ?" 

"  I  will  trust  you — of  course,  I  would  trust 
you  with  anything, ''  said  Genevieve,  reviving 
a  little,  as  the  altered  tone  of  his  voice  in- 
spired her  with  some  courage  to  proceed; 
^^  but  it  is  of  my  father — my  poor  father,  I 
would  speak,  and  I  cannot  bear  that  even  you 
should  know  it — should  be  able  to  connect 
dishonour  with  his  name." 

^^  Dishonour !"  echoed  her  hearer,  as  she 
paused. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  struggling  for  com- 
posure, "  dishonour,  dark  and  frightful  dis- 
honour. I  know  that  he  has  done  that  which 
I  blush  to  tell,  and  you  would  one  day  blush 
to  own  the  daughter  of  a  man  so  guilty,  and 
so  sunk  in  every  one's  esteem." 
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"  Never  !  even  if  it  were  so,"  said  Lord  St. 
Clare,  vehemently ;  "  but  your  scruples,  dear 
Genevieve,  are  too  great.  ]\Ir.  Malcolm  may 
have  been  inprovident,  but  that  is  not  guilt." 

"  Alas  !"  said  Genevieve,  wildly,  and  dis- 
engaging her  hands,  which  he  still  held, 
"  there  is  no  hope  !  What  I  tell  you  is  too 
true,  and  if  you  married  me,  you  would  have 
a  wife  hable  to  be  insulted  and  scorned  by  all 
who  knew  the  tale.  My  father  has  been  guilty 
of  a  great  sin,  and  the  shadow  of  his  sin  will 
rest  upon  his  child.  I  see  you  do  not  believe 
me,"  she  added,  somewhat  reproachfully,  "but 
read  this,  and  you  will  know  what  I  have 
suffered  ;  read  this,  and  say  if  you  would  wish 
to  have  for  your  wife,  a  woman  who  must  re- 
ceive such  a  letter  as  this,  an(J  bear  it  without 
a  word." 

As  Genevieve  spoke,  she  unlocked  a  desk 
which  was  on  the  table,  and  taking  from  it  the 
letter  of  Sir  Aubrey  Mannering,  she  put  it 
into  Lord  St.  Clare's  hands.  His  face  darkened 
as  he  read.     "  And  this  was  his  answer  to  your 
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appeal/'  he  asked,  looking  tenderly  at  the  sad 
face  of  Genevieve,  whose  eyes  rested  upon  the 
cruel  letter. 

"  That  was  his  answer,"  was  her  meek  re- 
ply, as  she  folded  her  hands  before  her. 

"  Scoundrel — ^inhuman  monster — he  shall 
answer  to  me  for  this,  one  day,"  he  said 
furiously,  and  crushing  the  paper  he  still  held, 
*^  but,"  he  continued,  as  in  a  few  moments  he 
became  more  calm,  ^^  what  proof  have  we  that 
a  word  of  this  is  true  ?  Knowing  the  man,  I 
would  not  now  believe  him  on  his  oath." 

^^Nor  I,"  said  Genevieve,  sadly,  ^'but  alas! 
this  story  about  the  settlements  is  only  too 
true,"  and  she  then  recounted  to  her  agitated 
hearer,  all  .that  Mrs.  Leigh  had  unwittingly 
confided  to  her,  and  which  had  left  no  doubt 
upon  her  mind,  as  to  the  veracity  of  the  state- 
ment of  Sir  Aubrey.  Lord  St.  Clare  listened 
with  profound  attention.  Apparently  the 
same  impression  Avas  produced  upon  him,  by 
the  tale  of  Genevieve,  as  she  had  before  ex- 
perienced, for  his  face  grew  grave  and  sorrow- 
ful, as  he  spoke  again. 
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"  Genevieve,"  he  said,  "  even  if  this  be 
true,  of  which  it  is  not  for  us  to  judge,  it  can 
make  no  difference  to  me,  except  to  make  me 
honour  and  reverence  you  the  more.  I  feel 
what  it  must  have  cost  you  to  tell  me  this, 
and  be  assured  that  your  confidence  is  not 
misplaced — but  all  this,  dreadful  as  it  is,  has 
nothing  to  say  to  the  great  question  of  our 
marriage.  Genevieve,  I  implore  you,  do  not 
trifle  with  the  happiness  of  my  life — and  I 
hope  the  happiness  of  your  own  ;  but  unsay 
the  cruel  words  you  first  said.  My  every 
thought  is  bound  up  in  you.  Can  you  wish 
to  make  me  the  most  wretched  man  on  earth, 
as  I  should  be  without  your  love." 

"  And  should  I  be  happier  ?"  asked  Genev- 
ieve, tenderly,  as  she  looked  up  with  streaming 
eyes — ^'  my  only  fear  is  that  I  am  not  worthy 
of  you,  that  I  and  my  connection  might  bring 
disgrace  upon  your  name." 

''  Do  not  fear  that,  Genevieve — only  give 
me  a  right  to  watch  over  and  protect  you,  it  is 
all  I  wish — all  I  care  for  in  the  world,     Your 
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father  shall  be  my  father,  and  my  only  thought 
and  study  shall  be  your  happpiness.  Gene- 
vieve, will  you  not  trust  in  one  that  loves  you 
as  I  do." 

'^  I  will — ''  said  Genevieve,  softly,  as  she 
lifted  up  her  beautiful  blushing  face,  and  with 
a  thrill  of  joy,  he  folded  her  rapturously  to  his 
heart. 
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CHAPTER  XXTI. 

It  was  on  one  of  the  most  sultry  days  in  July, 
that  the  arch-priestess  of  the  world  of  fashion, 
the  celebrated  Lady  Windermere,  was  sitting 
in  her  splendid  drawing-room,  overlooking  the 
Park.  She  was  surrounded  by  several  of  the 
members  of  her  usual  vapid  coterie,  among 
which  Mrs.  Beaumont  was,  of  course,  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous.  It  was  the  close  of  the 
London  season,  which,  perhaps,  might  account 
for  the  exceedingly  faded  and  worn-out 
appearance  which  the  complexion  of  these 
ladies  exhibited,  although  discontent  and  ill- 
humour  had  quite  as  much  to  do  with  their 
ugliness  as  hot  rooms  and  late  hours.     Their 
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jaded  looks  formed  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  freshness  of  their  elaborate  dress,  bedizened 
as  they  were  in  all  the  splendour  of  the  over- 
loaded fashion  of  the  day,  for  neither  pains 
nor  expense  were  ever  spared  when  the  adorn- 
ment of  their  persons  was  in  question.  Lady 
Windermere,  in  some  dozens  of  yards  of  deli- 
cate lilac  and  white  silk,  was  spread  out 
upon  her  pea-green  damask  sofa,  apparently 
occupied  in  counting  the  innumerable  rings 
and  bracelets  which  she  wore,  and  settling 
them  in  their  places,  while  Mrs.  Beaumont, 
sunk  in  a  hergere  close  to  her,  looked  like  an 
azure  cloud  rolled  up,  and  could  find  no  other 
way  of  displaying  any  part  of  her  much- 
vaunted  figure  than  shaking  back  her  ruffles 
of  Brussels  lace  every  instant,  in  order  to  ex- 
hibit her  arms. 

A  very  lively  discussion  had  been  going  on 
for  some  time,  as  to  where  the  important  six 
weeks  or  two  months,  after  the  London  sea- 
son, should  be  passed  by  the  great  Lady 
Windermere,      Of  course,  wherever  she  went. 
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her  attendant  satellites  would  follow;  but  it 
seemed  a  very  difficult  matter  for  her  to 
disclose  to  her  circle  of  courtiers  the  place 
which  was  to  be  honoured  with  her  com- 
pany, when  she  did  not  know  it  herself 
Cowes,  Paris,  Vienna,  Ischl,  Aix,  Marienbad, 
Carlsbad,  and  every  other  bathing-place  that 
had  ever  been  heard  of,  were  all  suggested  in 
their  turn ;  but  none  seemed  at  all  likely  to 
realize  her  ideas  of  pleasure.  What  these 
were,  was  not  exactly  easy  to  define ;  for,  to 
a  common  observer,  everything  usually  sup- 
posed to  be  pleasant,  was  perpetually  showered 
upon  her  path.  Nothing,  however,  she  well 
knew,  actually  pleased  her,  except  tyrannizing 
over  others,  and,  therefore,  the  wider  the  field 
of  action  the  better. 

"  All  I  know  is,'*  said  Mrs.  Beaumont,  with 
something  very  nearly  approaching  to  a  yawn, 
"  that  if  we  don't  go  somewhere,  and  that  very 
soon,  I  shall  die  cf  ennuis 

"  Indeed,  I  do  not  see  much  to  stay  for 
here,"  replied  Lady  Windermere.     '^  I  never 
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remember  London  so  dull.  There  is  positively 
no  means  of  amusing  oneself." 

^^  Unless  you  go  to  Madame  Tussaud's  Ex- 
hibition/' suggested  Mr.  Bolton,  who  was 
looking  over  an  album  on  the  table. 

^'  Or  to  Mrs.  Somersett  Brown/'  added 
Mrs.  Beaumont,  laughing.  "  She  goes  on 
jnst  the  same  this  year,  in  spite  of  her  daugh- 
ter Sophia's  running  away  with  the  music- 
master,  with  the  black  moustaches.  I  see  the 
Morning  Post  announces  my  "  Wednesdays  " 
for  an  unlimited  number  of  months  to  come. 
I  wonder  how  much  money  she  spends  upon 
advertisements  in  the  course  of  the  year." 

"  Oh,  she  is  as  good  as  an  annuity  to 
more  than  one  editor  of  fashionable  papers ; 
that  I  can  answer  for,"  replied  Mr.  Bolton. 

^^  You  don't  say  so,  Mr.  Bolton,"  said  Miss 
Melville,  an  old  young  lady,  with  a  very  red 
face,  who  was  in  constant  attendance  on  Lady 
Windermere  and  her  semUables,  and  who 
always  spoke  with  a  very  ingenuous  air,  and 
looked  her  auditor  full  in  the  face.     I  thought 
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that  no  one  ever  meddled  with  a  newspaper,  or 
knew  who  wrote  it — but  that  everything  went 
in  as  news." 

"  And  comes  out  as  fact/'  added  Mr.  Bolton, 
laughing.  "  Miss  Melville,  when  you  are  as 
old  as  I  am,  you  will  know  better." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Bolton,  how  can  you  say  so  ?'' 
giggled  the  old  young  lady  ;  ^^but  do  tell  me 
about  it — how  does  Mrs.  Somersett  Brown 
manage — how  does  she  find  out  the  people?" 

''  That  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  Miss  Mel- 
ville ;  but  I  know  how  the  people  find  her 
out.     Did  you  never  hear  of  the  list  ?" 

'^  No,  never,"  said  all  the  ladies  in  a  breath; 
"  do  tell  us." 

"  It  was  about  a  month  ago,  at  Mrs.  Bellasis's 
breakfast,  she  dropped  a  paper.  Hervey  and 
Douglas,  who  were  just  behind,  picked  it  up  ; 
it  was  directed  to  the  Morning  Post^  and,  for- 
tunately for  posterity,  was  not  sealed  ;  so  the 
first  thing  they  saw  in  it  was  a  long  account 
of  a  grand  dinner-party,  for  that  day,  at  Syca- 
more Lodge  ;  and  their  own  names  at  full 
length." 
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^'  And  weren't  they  going  to  dine  there  ?" 
asked  Miss  Melville,  innocently. 

"  Going,"  replied  Mr.  Bolton,  turning  up 
the  whites  of  his  eyes ;  "  Hervey  and  Dou- 
glas dining  at  Sycamore  Lodge !  they  had  been 
asked,  of  course,  to  swell  the  list  of  fine 
names.  Mrs.  Brown  knew  that  would  only 
cost  a  sheet  of  note-paper.  She  takes  care 
only  to  invite  people  who  never  go." 

"  That  is  the  reason,  I  suppose,  she  invites 
me  so  often,"  said  Lady  Windermere,  languidly, 
opening  her  smelling-bottle  ;  ^'  her  "  Wednes- 
days "  and  "  her  villa,"  are  an  annual  affliction, 
like  the  grippe  or  the  hay  fever,  or  any  other 
summer  plague." 

"  Talking  of  villas,"  observed  Mrs.  Beau- 
mont, who  had  been  industriously  polishing 
the  turquoise  in  her  bracelet  during  the  last 
five  minutes  ;  "I  think  a  villa  at  Cowes  would 
be  very  refreshing  just  now." 

"We  should  miss  the  Goodwood  races,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Bolton,  gloomily. 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  go  to  them,  even  if 
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I  am  here,"  said  Lady  Windermere,  with  de- 
cision— ^'  I  lost  all  my  money  last  year." 

"  And  I  am  sick  of  all  that  slang  about  bets 
and  horses,  and  of  Lord  Eardley  and  his 
clique,''  added  the  convenient  Mrs.  Beaumont. 
"  Let  us  go  abroad." 

''Well,  after  all,  it  is  the  best  place.  Baden 
did  very  well  last  year- — I  think  I  shall  go  to 
Baden,"  replied  Lady  Windermere,  who  had 
already  declared  fifty  times  that  nothing  should 
induce  her  to  return  there. 

"  Baden  entirely  depends  upon  who  is  going 
there,"  observed  Mr.  Bolton,  with  a  rueful 
face,  as  he  called  to  mind  the  eternal  tea-table 
in  the  hotel,  and  the  starved  oleander  and 
pomegranate  in  the  balcony — "  we  ought  to 
take  our  own  whist  party  with  us." 

"  We  did  very  well  without  whist,  last 
year,"  returned  Lady  Windermere,  who  was 
bent  upon  contradiction. 

"  You  had  a  very  pleasant  party,  last  year," 
said  Miss  Melville,  in  a  caressing  tone,  to 
Lady  Windermere,  for  she  was  dying  to  be 
asked  to  go. 
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"•  Very,"  was  the  encouraging  reply. 

'^  Oh  dear,  yes !"  cried  Mrs.  Beaumont, 
with  enthusiasm — "  the  most  delighttul  party 
— we  rode  all  day,  and  danced  all  night ;  but 
then  we  had  that  poor  Laura  Mannering  with 
us — we  should  miss  her  there — we  want  gay 
people  in  the  country." 

"  She  was  growing  very  tiresome,"  said 
Lady  Windermere,  looking  at  the  clock  -^ 
"  always  quarrelling  with  her  husband.  Mr. 
Bolton,  would  you  order  the  carriage  in  half 
an  hour  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  a  sadder  fate  than  poor 
Lady  Mannering's,"  observed  Miss  Melville, 
sentimentally,  to  Mr.  Bolton,  as  he  returned 
to  his  seat,  after  having  obeyed  Lady  Winder- 
mere's commands — "they  say  she  positively 
died  of  grief." 

"Not  at  all — she  died  of  fits,  brought  on 
by  fright,  when  she  heard  the  divorce  was 
certain — she  was  terribly  avaricious,  and  when 
she  found  her  father  had  cheated  her  out  of 
her  own  fortune,  and  that  her  husband  need 
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give  her  nothing,  if  she  was  divorced,  she  went 
into  fits,  and  died." 

"  It  was  a  hard  fate/'  observed  Mr.  Bolton, 
with  some  appearance  of  feeling;  "so  beautiful 
and  so  young." 

"  Then  why  did  she  go  and  live  so  publicly 
with  Lord  Eardley  ?"  asked  Lady  Windermere, 
spitefully,  as  she  thought  of  her  own  rouge 
and  wrinkles ;  "she  half  ruined  him — no  wonder 
he  backed  out  of  the  affair;  he  had  paid  enough 
without  paying  damages  besides." 

"  1  wonder  if  all  that  story  is  true,"  said 
Mr.  Bolton,  musingly. 

"  Perfectly  true — I  heard  it  from  [my  maid, 
who  is  a  cousin  to  Marguerite,  that  good-for- 
nothing  Frenchwoman  that  lived  with  Lady 
Mannering,  and  even  she  was  obliged  to  leave 
her  mistress,  her  conduct  was  so  bad."  Lady 
Windermere  drew  herself  up  as  she  spoke,  and 
gave  a  silencing  look  to  Mr.  Bolton,  who 
thought  it  better  to  suppress  the  chivalrous 
words  that  were  rising  to  his  lips. 

"  It  is  a  pity  that  she  was  so  violent,  and  in 
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such  a  huny,"  said  Mrs.  Beaumont,  quietly  ; 
^^  she  might  have  been  a  widow,  so  coi^fortably, 
if  she  had  waited,  for  they  say,  Sir  Aubrey 
Mannering,  won't  live." 

"  If  he  does,  he  will  be  a  cripple  for  life — 
what  a  pity,  with  a  stud  like  his,  and  such  a 
fine  fortune,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Bolton,  with 
animation,  "  though  they  say  he  is  a  terrible 
miser." 

"  How  very  shocking — really  dreadful,"  ob- 
served Miss  Melville,  sentimentally.  "Do 
you  know,  Mr.  Bolton,  how  the  accident  hap- 
pened ?" 

"  Yes,  his  horse  fell  upon  him,  and  injured 
the  spine  ;  put  his  foot  in  a  hole,  just  cantering 
across  a  field." 

*'  Poor  Laura  !  If  she  could  but  have  known 
what  was  coming,"  said  Mrs.  Beaumont,  with 
an  air  of  compassion.  "  I  wonder  what  has 
become  of  her  sister,  that  pretty  Genevieve. 
One  never  hears  a  word  of  those  Malcolms 
now." 

"  Oh,  they  are  abroad  somewhere,  and  lead- 
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ing  a  most  disreputable  life,"  answered  the 
immacujlate  Lady  Windermere  ;  "'  Mr.  Mal- 
colm is  completely  bed-ridden,  and  the  girl 
has  picked  up  some  man,  that  they  say  she 
lives  with." 

"  Upon  my  word,  ladies,"  said  Mr.  Bolton, 
laughing,  "  you  «re  somewhat  hard  upon  your 
friends,  this  morning.  A  little  scandal  is  very 
enlivening,  this  hot  weather." 

^'Oh,  it's  not  my  scandal,  I  assure  you," 
replied  the  amiable  lady,  "  I  heard  it  from 
Madame  de  Chipelle,  the  singer,  and  no  end  of 
people,  who  saw  them  eternally  in  the  streets 
together,  in  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way  places. 
Poor  thing,"  she  added,  in  an  extenuating 
manner,  "  she  was  sure  to  turn  out  as  ill  as 
her  sister — they  were  brought  up  together — 
and  with  such  a  father — a  man  that  cheated 
everybody." 

"  That  Genevieve  had  always  a  very  pretty 
idea  of  flirting,"  observed  Mrs.  Beaumont, 
with  a  sagacious  look;  '^  do  you  remember 
the  attack  she  made  upon  Lord  St.  Clare,  at 

VOL.  III.  z 
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Baden?       It   really   was    quite   disgusting." 

"  Absurd,"  said  Lady  Win  derm  er^  shrug- 
ging her  shoulders ;  "as  if  Lord  St.  Clare 
v^ould  ever  have  looked  at  her !  and,  besides," 
•'^she  added  pompously,  "at  the  very  time  he 
was  enagaged  to  his  cousin  and  mine — Lady 
Olivia  Marston."  * 

"That  I  happen  to  know  positively." 

"  I  thought,"  ventured  Mr.  Bolton,  "  that 
it  was  his  mother's  idea — that  match  with 
Lady  Olivia — and  that  St.  Clare  never  would 
hear  of  it." 

"Not  at  all,"  was  Lady  Windermere's 
gracious  reply. 

"Well,  I  did  hear,"  replied  Miss  Melville, 
"that  he  was  going  to  be  married  to  Gene- 
vieve ;  I  forget  now  who  told  me,  but  I  cer- 
tainly did  hear  it  somewhere." 

"  Eidiculous !"  answered  Mrs.  Beaumont, 
with  an  air  of  contempt. 

"  One  of  the  lies  of  London,"  added  Ladv 
Windermere,  coldly. 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Sir 
Henry  Perceval  was  announced.     Lady  Win- 
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dermere  extended  a  finger,  Mrs.  Beaumont 
fidgetted  in  her  chair,  and  tried  to  look  con- 
scious, and  Miss  Melville,  in  a  manner  in- 
tending to  be  excessively  cordial  and  warm- 
hearted, upset  a  vase  of  flowers  in  jumping  up 
to  welcome  ^'  her  dear  old  friend,  that  she 
hadn't  seen  for  an  age." 

"  Well,  Sir  Henry,"  said  Lady  Windermere, 
as  soon  as  her  cape  jessamines  had  been  picked 
off  the  carpet,  "what  news- is  there?"  Do 
tell  me  something — every  one  seems  to  me 
dead,  or  asleep,  this  broiling  weather.  I 
am  half  asleep  myself." 

'^  Are  you,  indeed  ?"  replied  he,  "  well  then 
in  pity  to  your  dormouse  state,  I  will  tell  you 
a  piece  of  news — real  news — two  pieces  if  you 
like.  In  the  first  place,  Somerville  has,  for 
once  dived  into  his  hoards  and  means  to  give 
a  grand  breakfast,  at  Eichmond,  this  day  fort- 
night— something  so  splendid  that  nothing 
like  it  has  ever  been  done  before." 

"  You  don't  say  so  !"  exclaimed  Lady  Win- 
dermere, with  animation. 
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"  Now  really,  Sir  Henry  ?"  added  Mrs. 
Beaumont. 

^^Ohl  I  am  so  glad!"  cried  Miss  Melville, 
clapping  her  hands,  "  I  was  afraid  everything 
was  quite  over.  It  will  be  a  morning  party 
I  suppose  ?" 

^'  Morning  and  evening  both,  I  believe," 
replied  Sir  Henry  ;  ^'  but  Somerville  declares 
he  doesn't  know  which  himself,  for  Lady 
Monmouth  has  undertaken  the  whole  manage- 
ment, and  she  wants  him  to  give  a  ball  at  his 
house  in  town,  and  cover  in  the  garden." 

"  Just  that  she  may  show  off  her  diamonds," 
said  Lady  Windermere,  sulkily,  for  she  was 
painfully  coiiscious  of  the  inferiority  of  her 
own. 

"  Oh  !  Lady  Monmouth  will  spoil  every- 
thing— she  is  so  vulgar,"  cried  Mrs.  Beaumont 
— ^'  how  could  he  choose  such  a  woman  ?  she 
will  bring  millionaires  from  the  city,  or  some 
of  her  electioneering  friends." 

'^  If  it^s  at  Eichmond,  there  will  be  room 
enough  for  all,"  suggested  Miss  Melville,  as- 
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suming  a  cheerful  tone — "  but  your  other 
news,  Sir  Henry  ?" 

'^  Oh,  yes  !  youi*  other  news,"  echoed  Mrs. 
Beaumont,  hoping  that  that,  too,  would  not  be 
spoiled  by  Lady  Monmouth's  interference. 

'^  What  do  you  think  ?"  said  he,  provok- 
ingly. 

'^  How  can  I  tell  ? — do  go  on.  I  am  dying 
to  know,"  she  replied,  with  a  disconcerted  air. 

"  Well,  then.  St.  Clare  is  going  to  be  mar- 
ried— actually  and  really  married." 

^^  You  don't  say  so  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Beau- 
mont, as  usual. 

''  \A  hat  a  wonderful  thing — the  great  Lord 
St.  Clare  !"  added  Miss  Melville,  with  an  air 
of  unaffected  surprise.  "  Who  ever  would 
have  thought  of  his  really  going  to  be 
married  ?  " 

"  And  who  to,  pray  ?"  inquii^ed  Lady  Win- 
dermere. 

"  To  Miss  Malcolm — our  pretty  Gene- 
vieve," replied  Sir  Henry,  looking  from  one 
to  the  other  of  the  ladies,  and  rather  enjoy- 
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ing  the  disappointmenfc  expressed  by  their 
looks.  Though  why  they  should  have  been 
disappomted  was  a  secret  best  known  to  them- 
selves. 

"  It  is  not  possible  !  " 

*'  I  will  never  believe  it.'' 

"Quite  incredible!"  burst  from  all  three 
ladies,  almost  at  the  same  moment. 

"  Who  did  you  hear  it  from,  Sir  Henry," 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Beaumont. 

"From  the  very  best  authority,"  returned  the 
gentleman  "from  St.  Clare,  himself — I  met 
him  at  the  corner  of  Bond  Street,  and  walked 
with  him  to  Storr  and  Mortimer's,  where  he 
was  going  to  look  at  her  diamonds. — Ah !  you 
should  see  them?  All  the  old  family  diamonds, 
and  loads  of  new  ones — St.  Clare  is  as  rich  as 
Croesus  you  know.'' 

"  And  when  are  they  to  be  married  ? — 
where  is  she  ? — how  was  it  settled  ? — no  one 
knows  anything  about  them — do  tell  me,"  cried 
Mrs.  Beaumont,  as  fast  as  she  could  speak. 

"  I  will,  if  you  will  give  me  time : — Miss 
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Malcolm  is  at  Brussfts  with  her  father,  who 
has  a  house  in  the  Eue  Royale ;  they  are  to  be 
married  immediately,  and  all  go  to  Italy  toge- 
ther for  the  winter — ^now  are  you  satisfied  " 

^'Why,  I  thought  Mr.  Malcolm  was  dying, 
or  childish,  or  something,"  replied  Mrs.  Beau- 
mont, in  a  tone  as  if  she  were  not  exactly  well 
pleased. 

"  Poor  man — I  don't  think  myself,  he  is  far 
from  either  ;  but,  for  the  present,  he  is  better, 
and  can  just  hobble  about — at  least,  so  St. 
Clare  told  me.  Perhaps  the  air  of  Italy  may 
do  him  good." 

"  Well,  for  my  part,  I  am  very  glad,"  said 
Mrs.  Beaumont,  heroically — for  visions  of 
future  opera-boxes  and  balls  immediately  rose 
before  her  eyes.  "  I  always  Hked  Gene- 
vieve." 

"And  so  did  I,"  added  Miss  Melville— 
"  the  Malcolms  were  a  terrible  loss  to  society. 
Camerford  House  was  so  pleasant.  And  then 
their  balls,  in  Belgrave  Square,  so  nice,  and  so 
brilliant.  I  dare  say,  Genevieve  will  do  all 
that  excessively  weU — she  adores  dancing." 
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''  Well,  I  must  say  l5iat  I  am  a  good  deal 
surprised,"  said  Lady  Windermere,  slowly ; 
"  and  so  will  every  one  else  be.  I  conclude 
Lord  St.  Clare  never  could  have  heard  the 
story." 

"  What  story  ?"  asked  Sir  Henry,  looking 
very  curious. 

"  Oh,  never  mind,"  answered  Lady  Winder- 
mere, drawing  herself  up  with  great  dignity. 
'^  Of  course,  /  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,  or  I 
shouldn't  think  of  visiting  her ;  but,  I  must 
say,  this  marriage  is  a  great  piece  of  luck  for 
those  Malcolms y 


THE   END. 


pkinted  by  charles  bevan  and  son, 
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